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It’s plain as writing, clear as 


j a 
} )) reading—that aroma that smiles 
( kK | from OMAR. It’s aroma that 
4 we tickles your palate. c¢4roma 
\} ‘ that soothes your mind—Pure 
aroma, rich and ripe. 
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. Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola-the highest attainment 
in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. The recorder and reproducer 
should tell the simple truth, no more, no less. 

The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpretation and expression depend on the 
player like the organ, piano, etc. No instrument can be made to improve on Melba, Caruso and 
the other great artists. The true function of the Victrola is to reproduce faithfully the work of 
these artists. 

The following beautiful lines from “ The Rubaiyat” tell the story: 


“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 





The only modifications permissible are those obtained by changing the needles from loud tone to 
soft tone and by adjusting the sound doors to suit the size of the room or the mood of the listener. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you and demon- 
strate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$ro to $400. 


<= 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremacy 


*‘Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the 
promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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To insure Victor quality, always , < , 
look for the famous trademark, i Important Notice. Victor 
“His Master’s Voice.” It is on , ' Records and Victor Machines are 
all genuine products of the Victor a scientifically coordinated and syn- 
Talking Machine Company. - chronized by our special processes 
New Victor Records demonstrated at 3 of manufacture, and their use, one 


»> with the other, is absolutely essen- 
all dealers on the Ist of each month Waleoaperteet Visser seguetaction. 
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ACKER’S Tar Soap was first 


made forty-five: years ago. 































In all these years, there has 
been no deviation from the orio- 
inal high standard of manufac- 
ture. Each ingredient used to- 
day, as then, is of the purest 
quality—the highest grade the 
market affords. 























Its pure pine tar, glycerine and 
sweet vegetable oils are elements 
long recognized as most suitable 
to the proper care of the hair 
and scalp. 





It is the character of these in- 
oredients and the method of 
their combination, that give to 
**Packer’s” its peculiar efficacy 
as a shampoo and toilet prepa- 
ration. Send i0c for sample 


half-cake. 























Write for our Manual, ‘‘The Hair 
and Scalp -—— Modern Care and 
Treatment,’’ 36 pages of practi- 
cal information, free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 87H, 81 Fulton St., New York City 


























PACKER’S LIQUID TAR SOAP, 
delicately perfumed, cleanses delight- 
fully and refreshes the scalp— keeping 
the hair soft and attractive. Liberal 
sample bottle 10c. 


eucuaie TAR SOAP 


** Pure as the Pines’ 
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the Hammer”—it will not 
discharge accidentally. 


Finest quality steel and wonder- 
ful machine work insure abso- 
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Rubber or 
Grip, $8 up. 


Three Books Sent FREE 
lver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
— te 
Y IVER 
JOHNSON | 
Scns REVOLVER 
a 









An Iver Johnson 
Revolver is safe. 
You can drop it, 
throw it about, 
even “Hammer 





It shoots hard and straight. 


te accuracy. 


Hammer and Hammerless 
odels with Regular, “ Perfect’ 
“Western” Walnut 


Indicate which books you want: 
“Arms,” B—** Bicycles,” 
C —*‘Motorcycles.”’ 








136 River 8t., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: 717 Market Street 
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You Don't Wear Your 
Engagement Ring on 
Your Right Hand 


use carbon paper that is the wrong’ 
ght and manifolding power? 


Let us prescribe the Carbon Paper that 
exacily fits your work—it’s FREE 


what special results you wish to ob- 
) give your dealer’s name. Make 
umber of carbon copies. Send us 
| together with copies and sheets of 
er used, all in place, and we will 


the correct degree of ink finish, 


1 manifolding power that exactly 
r needs, 
rescription we will also send you 


\MPLE SHEET of the carbon paper 


‘ongress St. 


( 
W 


to use. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER 
PRICES 





‘of latest models is offered 
s for the summer only. 

ebuilt Typewriters 
i, and guaranteed for one 
ind save as much as $75. 

in leading cities. 

‘log and Summer Price List. 

RITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Vice-President 


My Own Story... - «+ «+ David Warfield 
The great American actor tells of his early struggles and final 
success 

Illustrated with photographs from Mr. Warfield’s private 
collection 


Is This Why You Drink? ‘ 
The first of a brilliant new series on booze 


Illustration by C. B. Falls 


Anonymous 


Sophie’s Great Moment . . Emery Pottle 
Pictures by May Wilson Preston 


Ernest Poole 


The Fighters and the Haters 


Let’s See What Happens Next! ‘ . Dana Gatlin 


Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 


Wild Apples [Serial] : 


, Anonymous 
Illustration by C. E. Chambers 


Theodosia Garrison 


The Like o’ Him [Poem] . 
Capitalizing imagination . . Fred C. Kelly 


The War Beautiful . Cleveland Moffett 


Understanding [Poem] Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


A King in Babylon [Serial] Burton E. Stevenson 
Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


“Vengeance Is Mine!” Frederick Stuart Greene 
Illustration by F. E. Schoonover 


Divided Spoils . ° : . Frank Goewey Jones 
Illustrations by T. K. Hanna 


Plain Bill Hohenzollern Porter Emerson Browne 
Illustrations by Peter Newell 


The Twelfth Floor [Poem] Mary B. Mullett 


Pictures by F. Walter Taylor 
Motor-Truck Freight Trains Waldemar Kaempffert 


A Quarter’s Worth . Hildegarde Hawthorne 


_. Albert W. Atwood 


Fortune Knocks 


Questions Concerning Foods and Drugs 
Professor Lewis B. Allyn 
Food “Bits” . , . , Mabel Dulon Purdy 
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Hinds :Cream 

__ “or their Tands and Zirms 
as well as for their complexions, that 
it seems as if everybody should know 
about -it,—particularly when home- 
gardening and other new industrial 
duties tend to roughen or irritate the 
skin‘and make it almost impossible 

* to keep’ the hands clean. 

It prevents "catchy fingers,” will not soil any 
fabric; is not sticky or greasy; will not cause 
hair to grow. 
Hinds Cre-mis Talcum charms by its fragrance; 


purified, borated; imparts a fascinating, velvety soft- 
ness to the’skin,.. Send for Trial can. 

Hinds Cream Soap pe) a rich, creamy foam in 
hard or soft water, quickly cleanses the skin, softens 
and refreshes but never dries the skin. 

Samples: Be sure to enclose stamps with pour 
request. 2c for Cream, 5c for Soap,.2c for Talc. 
Selling everywhere, orsent postpaid from Laboratory 
Hinds Cream, bottles, 50c 
Cold Cream, tubes, 25c; jars, 50c 
Soap, 5c, 10c, 25¢ ¥ ; 
Tale, 25e- 


A. $. HINDS _ 






































IF YOU WEAR’ 
GLASSES YOU NEED 


Shur-on 


? 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 
They stick tight : 





comfortably, hold 

the lenses in the cor- 

rect optical position and 
are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 



















SHELLTEX RIMS (Sa. Se 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 
At most high-grade optometrists, op- 
ticians and oculists, or write us. Look 
for the name Shur-on or Shelltex in 
the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
248 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
<—Trade Mark = Established 1864 








OF wood and metal workers with- 
out steam power, equippe! with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 
allow lower bids on jobs and give 
greater profit onthe work. Machines 
sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, Hl. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN WASHINGTON, D. C. CONNECTICUT, GEORGIA, AND ILLINOIS” 











































ar Conditions Dei and Ms LURE’S MAGAZINE offers a special school service free of charge to its readers. The purpose of 6 t 
EI t : men with tra — a ~ 1 this service is to assist you in the selection of a school or college. Read all the announcements in 

ec rica dustrial life. Of 193 students this directory. If you have difficulty in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to j 2 
in class of 1917, about one-third are already in the En rineer the School Service Department, McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York City, giving location 
Corps and two-thirds are speeding production in electrical and purpose of the school re uired, whether for boy or girl, previous education and the sum you are planning 
industries. Having trained over 2000 young men in the to spend. McClure’s Se bedi Service De partment will see that you receive the information you desire. 
past 24 years in the fundamentals of Applied Electricity, 
The Bliss Electrical School, with its well-eq' upped | shops 












and laboratories, is peculls arly qualified togivea 
cou 


Biesteical Engineering 


including Mathematics, Steam and Gas 
Engines, Mechanical Drawin’, Shop 
Work, and Theoretical and Practical 
Flectricity, in all branches. Students 
construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test efficiency of electrical machin- 
ery. Course, with diploma, complete 


in One Year 


For practical young men with limited time. 25th year o 
Sept. 26th. Catalog. 115 Takoma Ave., Washington, °C. 
















A M E 4 CA N KINDERGARTEN and ELEMENTARY 
CO N S ERVAT O RY 32nd Annual Pires. a 12, 1917 


Ideal education for young women. Provides 
a profession and prepares for life. Two year 
Kindergarten Course. Two year Elementary 
Course. Three and four year courses leading 
to degrees. Accredited for kindergarten. 
primary certificate in many states. Three 
— oy ee grounds, For 
School of Singing Lampe he —_ wo a yeat go’ illustrated ca Oe an ull information ad- 

opens September 1. Pupils - dress Secretary 
may enter any time. Mme. Lucia Borderi, diploma THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL Foremost School of Music NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


graduate and former wssistant to Lamperti (teacher of 













































District or CotumsBia, Washington, 1628 S St., N. W. 


















yn yt -y" a mer yy — FOR GIRLS Offers modern courses in Piano, Voice, Violin Box 92, 2944 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill, Fou 
Organ, Public School Music, Theory, Orchestral Denta 
Dts. or Cot., Washington, Mintwood Place and roth St. | 265 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. jastruments, ote. Wathen Uwe School of Act- . 
_ Mint ace a | and Expression. Superior 5 Normal Training Elizabeth 
Bristol School Beautiful suburban location. Remodeled Se ool, Laan Colleges. Harrison, Loa 
Elective eratory, Academic and two yearn’ Col residence and new school building Gymna- President 
legiate Courses Diplo 1a Course in Musi Separate sium. General and special courses. Music, | 
French Residence Capital advantages. Athletics art, domestic science. One-year course in 
Miss Auice A. BrisTtoL, Principal. domestic science for high school graduates. 
ms . . — ae Each girl studied and her work and play 
Distaicr or CoLumsia, W ils Cee Chai planned to develop her mentally, morally and 
Chevy Chase School | a werly A school for physically. Outdoor sports. Horseback rid- 
girls. Social advantages of the nation al capital combined ing. Send for illustrated booklet. 
with a thoroughly modern edu mn ital og on request. 
Freperick ERNEST FARRINGTON, Pi h.D., Headmaster, Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 


Washington, D. C 





Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principals 








Dist. or Cor., Washington, 1535 Eighteenth St. pty rons Ket sere 


r ‘or g ceptional ad 
Colonial School . “+ oe * = ae National Desirable Dormitory accommodations. Numerous : 
; lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the Marienthal—Central Dormitory 
Di 







































































































Capital. College preparation. Music, Art, Travel, Sec- 
retarial. Special Courses for High School and Seminary | - , Fe conferred by authority of the state 
rac t Luguages thletic t 
graduates Leagues I — sao ~ Sp tncteal. of Illinois. Students Orchestra. Many free advan- 
Ee. icine aaa es. Thirty-second session begins See 10,1917, 
aS . aan ; The Conservatory is universally recog- M l LITARY x 
nized as a school of the highest standards, and is 
one of the largest musi- ACADEMY 
% cal institutions in the 
re | country. Eighty artist- Designated an ‘“‘Honor School" by the War Depart- th 
instructors, many of in- ment, the highest rating given. Prepares boys for F 
ternational’ reputation. € Yollege or Business. Work accepted by Colleges 
Located in the heart of and Universities. Fireproof Barracks. 
! Chicago’s musical cen- Supervised athletics. Swimming pool 
| ter, in the new mag- 20x 60. Tuition $600. Pi 
nificent sixteen story For catalogue address 
Connecticut, Greenwich. Kimball Hall Building, COL. A. M. JAOKSON, a, M., th 
hw Ely School which is 7 home of the Saperieteandeat. 
For Girls. Kimball Piano Hox 66, Alton, lil. } 
SLM | NASB Ey Covrr. Fer free catalog oad gmarel IL 
ee £70 t DNS information, Address, 
re or te Women, " ‘ «=! re -7 <~ ~ - —. 4 ed Connecticut, Washington, Box oH. A . Co t — 
ook ip Circle delightful schoo! r as z ‘ 
ton advantages Two years’ course for High Sc hool Wykeham Rise © country ine for sists. te Se pope y — «4 = 
peg + ry Ge meral nd + ourses. Domestic Sci- paratety course and certificates to other colleges. Outdoor imball Hall, Chicago, 
ence. Mu Elo m, Modern Languages. Outdoor and indoor sports of every description. Cat: ogue sent on 
sports. Sig ht-see ing ea week. $600 upwards application. Cc 
COWARD W. THOMPSON, Prin., 1601 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. Fanny E. Davies, LL.A., Prin. _ | 
oe Itttnots, Chicago, 606 S. Michigan Ave. - 




















ame | Church School of Art 


To secure booklet containing much information about 

different art pursuits and the training required for these 

write today to the or er Oo ege 
Cuurcn Scwoor or ART. 


ILtrnots, Chicago, 616-22 Michigan Boulevard, Box 27. For the Higher Education of 


| Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School VOUNG WOMEN 


A Kindergarten Normal. Class Rooms overlook Lake 








‘ 


~ ichiga an. 2 Ist yt. opens Sept 18. Diploma 2 are. é Three Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
epts I. Kindergarten, Il. Primary, III. Playground > > om 
| Workers. University Lecturers. Accredited. Address Faculty chosen from finest universities. Con- 


meczerese: fers B.S. and A.B. degrees. Chemical, biolog- 


| Itttnots, Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., Box 103. 











































































= The Michael ical, physical and psychological laboratories. —EE —_ . by ph 
e ° | Training School for NUIS€S Reese Hospital Fireproof buildings. Private bath with each Young men and women are in demand as physical For 
National Park Seminary Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course prepara- . ° directors, athletic coaches and playground supervis- fees, ¢ 
" tory ~—y pam Shecgetee al and practical class — bedroom. Healthful location — 200 acres. ors. Positions in universities, colleges, gymnasiums, C i 
i , D. C., Suburbs } throughout the course inimum entrance requirements 1 * * . ‘ ; olle 
In Washington Subu 2 years’ High School work. For information apply to Near Georgia mountains. Golf, Tennis, Gym- playgrounds, Attractive enlery. wi rear pute a 
. JAMES E. ‘ 1ENT, LL.D., President Miss M. H. Mackgnzie, Superintendent nasium, Athletics, Boating. Session begins wy a ay 4-1 year normal course 
The definite ject f tr ) 7 . ° ° buildi G . meeps — 
ee eee A... September 20th. Catalog on application. um for dancing dormitory For air, ow seein rool tna — 
1d prep h mal : courts, e Large faculty. Free lacing . 
1 and preparat , “ ; A. W. VAN HOOSE, President, ROME, GA. Go-eduationshamaatiead-ha ara Fra 
noe od ; ae " } Term opens September 18. View book and og free. A hor 
1 ltur : | | Dept. 112 4200 Grand Boulevard §—_ Chicago, Illinois 
1 floriculture i —— 
. . ‘ El stem, Domnesti Icttnors, Chicago, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Box 24. —— 
eciall r ISIC rt ~locution, rf estic b, 
science, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial || Starrett School for Girls The Right School oy 
branche Library Methods and Business Law. ; } hs 32nd year will begin Sept. 19, 1917. Seventh and There is a school which is particularly fitted i oe Ser 
Modern gymnasium and outdoor sports, eighth Grammar Grades, Academic and College Prepara- the best in your son or daughter, and the Schoo fod Pi 
An il ut istrated and carefully prepared catalo - tory. Co-operative with the University of Chicago; ac- Department of McClure’s Magazine can Ip you der 
ing th the purpose and ideals of the Se — Pp credited by the North Central Association, also to Vassar, that school. 1 
nary, ¥ ih be mailed upon request. Address — and _——, Cc ~~ - for i over as years. Modern nD 
nase . (__—* anguages, Expression hysical ulture, Gymnastic 
RE <~ 9 —- =: =e ARS Dancing and Dome sstic Science, without extra charge. Ex- CHICAGO Twenty-fourth year 





The Rosenbaum School || suisse erin ee os ero he Proce KINDERGARTEN 


Park and Bathing Beach. Address 












471 boys prepared for college in 4 REGISTRAR. 
years; all but 5 entered. Cosmo- HEN the school question comes up for discus- INSTITUTE 
politan, non-sectarian student sion in your home, if you need help, if it is hard on Rentiniee 18. 








. rane to decide which school is the right one for your boy 
body representing nearly every or girl, write to the McClure School Service Depart- 
state and several foreign coun- ment, 25 West 44th Street, New York City. 
tries. Course of study planned 
for each boy. Small classes or 




















ONNECTICUT, Stamford 





















































The Betts School ' ' individual instruction. School 
Stands for Development in college preparation. The os 99 : 
problem in each case quickly solved. School motto: “I building, residence, laboratory 
um going to win.’’ Opportunities given to save one or . 
two yenss : Ws. J. Berrs, M.A. (Yale). and gy mnasium. — — Elementary grade “training 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, 1909 West Ave Illustrated booklet Two Koders couress. , Accred == Illinois 
KINDERG EN Pri- other teache' 
Conn.Froebel Normal M nt “Tr MINING Scmoot THE SECRETARY residence offers a delightful home ife. Situ 
Academic, kinde rgarten, primary and playground courses. . nis . m d icago’s most exclusive residential —_ 
nam eo am a oeg s —_ 1. &F _ nsive _ — . por eee Box B Milford, Connecticut 26th Year U. of C. (Div.B) Chicago, Il. Mba 
ough work ate certifi ») covers boar - 
| 


tion. roth year. Booklets padres M AkY C. MILLS, Prin. 
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‘sais GIRTON SCHOOL 2.7%: 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


ted on a pieturesque estate in one of Chicago's most attractive and cultured suburbs. Velvety lawns, spread- 
ic trees, tennis courts, ete., invite outdoor life and play. Beautiful countryside and beach on Lake Michigan 
to jaunts and excursions. To a specially favored country location are added tne many advantages whic 
fers, under proper chaperonage, in Music, Art and the Drama. Girton girls are trained in the soc 
rhe school is spectally strong in preparing for college. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. 
reparation for a Mawr. lective studies for students not entering college. Enrollment limited. 
tive students should write early for Catalogue. Box 33, FRANCIS RING COOKE, Principal. 
















JALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 































giving to every person, whether rich or poor,a chance 
to obtain a thorough, practical education at an ex- 


admission. Infirmary unex- Books and Observation Tours 
celled in point of equipment 
and operating facilities. Military. An Academic—not a trade- 


a Me PELE AE | 
om % a) . he a) hic Founded 1873 | 
a i xs ie 8: VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
= COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY Morgan Park Thorough Instruction at Lowest Expense | 
CE University of Illinois Pesnounbeny Galea ; ; | 
mm A} - sarriculum leading to the degree of Doctor of Where Boye Are Educated Through HIS INSTITUTION was founded with the idea of | 








BR 4 eg ‘shin hi h. That it i forming thi 
e SU) . U.S. - . men udies oughly " 2 
ment needs more than. 2,000 taught. Individual attention. Tutor- — pense wit m 18 reach. rat it 1s per. orming this 
| dentists for military service. conducted trips throuzh Chicago's Mer- mission is indicated by the numbers who avail themselves | 
nprecedented opportunities eantile, Civic and Industrial institu- 1] 
for dental students. Write || tions. ’ Separate lower school for boys. of the advantages offered. 1 3] 
catalogue. Send for catalog. ress ie 
The Dean, College of Dentistry H. D. ABELLS, Principal | VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY was organized with three | 
University of Ilincis Box 200 Morgan Park, Illinois departments, four instructors, and an annual enrollment of iF 
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1838 W. Harrison St.,Chicago ° T 
~- 210 different students. Now there are 22 departments, 220 


instructors, and an annual enrollment of more than 5000 
different students. 


THE REASON for this growth is in the fact that this 
University is constantly increasing its facilities, strengthen- 
ing its courses of study, and offering additional advantages 
to the student. 

THE UNIVERSITY is well equipped with buildings, libraries and 
laboratories for giving instruction in the following 

DEPARTMENTS: Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, 


Kindergarten Methods, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, 
Review for Teachers, Bible Study, Education, Arts and Sciences, Engi- 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Accredited—For Women—Est. 1903 


2 year Normal Course 1 young women for Physical 
Directors, Playgroun upervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Strong Faculty; Military 
Er schecie, soliton ned asirereition tipeugiiogs tee cocutry, Ged 
sc ° . 
uates of accredited htgn schools admi without ~i 
























Learn a Paying Profession 
thatassures youa good incomeand position for life. 
For twenty-four years we have successfully taught 


HOTOGRAPHY 


Photo-Engraving and Three Color Work 
Our graduates earn $20 to $60 a week. We assist 


RALALARARARAAESESE REESE ® © 


Yy 
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Gan boreens seasoned tesa gaan Dew 7e8 | it ing, Architect Manual Arts, Agriculture, Public Speaking, Music E 
can become successful. ‘Terms easy—living in- } cast a4 neering, renitecture, anu 8, Agric . DERG Pp £, LUSIC, cm 
expensive. Write for eatalogue—NOW. Litt AA Fine Arts, Home Economics, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. N 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY J] | Fall Term Opens ber ; oe “9 a 

Rox M, 945 Wabash Ave., Effingham, fll. | pe ky ye + Except in the Departments of Medicine and Dentistry all of the work 9} 




















||Chicago Normal School of Physical Education F is done at Valparaiso. The Dental Department of the University is the 
—L. NS well-known Chicago College of Dental Surgery and is located in Chicago. 
The Medical Department is located in both Valparaiso and Chicago. 


ee Two years of the work may be taken in Valparaiso, thus greatly reduc- 
Oo f Medicine SCHOOL ing the expense, or the entire four years may be taken in Chicago. These 
& P : : rs 
University of Illinois (ENDOWED) Departments are located in Chicago because of the excellent clinical 
—_—_————_ advantages to be found there. 


— admission = 
quirements for entrance, fif- 

teen units of work from an A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS 
accredited High School and 
in addition two yearsin aree- Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
| ognized university or college, Boys Taught How To Study 


involvin / s 
in calene pi § Fy Thorough Preparation For College 


=| chemistry and six college 
a enaecrasgsatan PLE rans Rieen 


4 four years are required. Eligi- 2 i i rtificates. 
cape meee pe tb. x Graduates admitted to leading colleges on certificates. 
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College 
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THE UNIVERSITY is located in Valparaiso, a prosperous city in 
Northern Indiana, about fourteen miles South of Lake Michigan and 
forty-four miles East of Chicago. The city is surrounded by a system of 
small lakes which make it especially delightful as a college town. 


While the expense inall the Departments is exceedingly low, it has not been made so 
at the sacrifice of a high grade of instruction, but by applying business principles to 
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S.at the completion of the sophomore year. Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. Thorough so that the most satisfying | 
i measure of patriotic service can be given sanitation. Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. | | THE COST OF LIVING, accommodations for board and } 
nied t Ua All athletic eporte. 3 room may be had at from $44.00 to $56.00 per quarter of twelve weeks; 
ve fins, cte., adawens eae ee oe ee Separate School for Younger Boys 3 tuition $20.00 per quarter, or $75.00 if paid in advance, for a year of 
2 f set —— —_ or illustrat talog addres F forty-eight weeks. If the entire tuition is paid in advance for the year, 
rou for wr { Medicine of the University of Mlinois gs igi be ae 3 it i # a ll the departments, except Medicine, Dentistry and private 
a. x16 Congress and Honore Streets, Chicago, Illinois Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector it includes ali the dep ° I ° siry I 
ones Box 234, HOWE, INDIANA lessons in Music. 


ditori- 


-_ 
tennis 


, . i The total expense for board, tuition and furnished room for the regular school year (thirty- 
Fran< es Shimer School = . | six weeks), need not exceed $192, or for forty-eight weeks, $246. For Free Catalog address 
Atoms ool for girls and young women. College, MILITARY HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
schers’ course. Advanced standing at , : 

s. Four years academy work. Certificate ACAD EMY , Box 6, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 
ne Economics with diploma. Music, Art, . 
Golf, Tennis, Gymnasium, Photoplays. | | Culver inculcates in a boy the 3 The Forty-fifth Year will open September 18, 1917 


ar ling for 1st and 2nd academic pupils. es . 
1 ition. 127 miles from Chicago. Resi- spirit of obedience, alertness, Second quarter, December 11, 1917. Third quarter, March 5, 1918. Fourth quarter, May 28, 1918. 
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atalog. Rev. waa? MeKER, Dean, | | accuracy, loyalty, responsi- 3 
< g bility, personal honor. These 3 : , a a : 
Mt. Carroll, Ill , er til New Domestic Group of Valparaiso University Buildings, including the Old 
pad sry ore are Culver traditions. Enroll- Fil Science Depts. of Medicine, and Dentistry, located in Chicago pogiiees 
ment for 1917 now complete. Aiding ——~ 





Large waiting list. Make appli- 
cation for 1918 and 1919 atonce. _ 
THE MILITARY SECRETARY 
CULVER, IND. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 












































>on \. TODD SEMINARY 


—not a “Prep” School 
Gutignes exclusively for younger boys. Genuine home life. 
Vigilant watchfulness of persona! habits. Comradeship be- 
tween teachers and boys develops right thinking and manli- 































* Y ter, activ tdoor life. In Illinois : : ° 7 ; ' 3 a - 5 
W r Sal country, ee bear bem Chicane. 1000 feet above sea I you have difficulcy in finding the school which just meets your requirements, write to the School 
godstock, | pes a wepeianes. Athletics. Inquire about our Service Department, McClure’s Magazine, 25 West 44th Street, New York, giving location and 
mois “aa ee ae purpose of the school required, mentioning the previous education of the girl or boy and the sum 




















——. NOBLE HILL, Principal, Woodstock, Illinois. GhAe TODD OAK you are planning to spend. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN KENTUCKY, MARYLAND AND MASSACHUSETTS 
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Kentucky'Military, 
/’ Institute ~ : 





WINTER 














BATHING 
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fag Designated Honor School by the War 

Department and by the President as a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps Accredited by Leading Universities 










The only school in the world that owns and FF 
operates two distinct plants, moving from one 4 
to the other, according to the season, by § 
special train and without the loss of a single 
recitation 

Equipment embraces laboratories, machine and 
woodworking shops, modern buildings, large parade 
round and athletic field. 96-acrecampus. Fowler 

all, a school for younger boys 

$0,000 home in Florida, where the boys enjoy 
sea bathing and healthful outdoor exercise during 
the winter months with no interruption of regular 
chool work Southern trip included in regular 
terma, S600 Address 


The Superintendent, Kentucky Military Institute 
Lyndon, Kentucky 
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Kentucky, Shelbyvill 
Science Hill School £5, Endish and Classical 


Preparatory Course with certificate privileges at Wellesley, 
Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyok 93rd r. College-trained 
teachers. Piano, Violin and Voice Instruction, Domestic 
Science, Tens liorseback riding Rate $406 


) 
Mr W. T. Poynter, Principal 


Childin Your 
Own Home 


The mother is the natural 
teacher of her children. She 
knows their peculiarities, 
their temperaments, their 
weaknesses, but untrained 
as a teacher, the time comes 
when she feels her inability 
alone to proceed further wit 

their education, and reluc- 
tantly gives them up to be 
taught with other children 
of Baltimore, in con- 





Now, there ha rown up in the City 
nection witha great private day school, a Home Instruction 
rtment the high object and purpose of which is the 
ion of children from 4 to 12 years of age, entirely in 
their own homes and yet according to the best modern 
methods and under the guidance and supervision of educa- 
tional experts who are specialists in elementary education 


Yhe School was established 1897, and now has puptis In 





very state of the 
nion and for 
ign countries 
One mother 
writes *The 
system seems al- 
most magical in 
result A nother 
calls it A real 
Chon nd 
Booklet 
ing plan W 

nt on re i 
Address Calvert 


Scheel, Ine. ¥, M. 
HILLYER, A. B, 
(Harvard), 
master S Chase 


EducateYour | 








St., Baltimore, Md 


FOR 





GIRLS 





We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Univs. of Mich., Ill., Cal., Minn., and other colleges on certifi- 


cate. 


Mount 


interests. 


do not wish to go to college. 
advanced work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, and to select studies best :aeeting their tastes and 


We offer just these opportunities. 
English, or Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 


a 


All subjects count for diploma. 


No examination required. 
‘ 


Many girls, however, after leaving high school 
But often they desire 


Students take 


Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 


Special work in voice, piano, violin, cello, harp and pipe organ 


School 


with eminent Boston masters. 
building (6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool 


All outdoor sports. 


Art and 


A finely equipped school. 


New 


All the opportunities of Boston in Music, 


historical associations are freely 


Science, Art, Elocution. 


A girl, after leaving 


miles from 
Boston 


Mount 


Ida and 


continue 


used. 


Domestic 


rammar school, can begin her studies at 


them 


course an elective program. 


There are some rooms with hot and cold water. 


until she 


has an education 
equivalent to two years in College, taking through her whole 


Students for 


1917-18 are being accepted in the order of their applications. 


Send for New 


Year Book Special 


car 


Western girls. 


+ 
Exceptional opportunities with 
a delightful home life. 


from C€ 


“hicago, 


September 


26th, for Chicago and 


66 summit st., NEWTON, MASS. 












LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 

Lasell offers regular, college-preparatory 
| | and special courses, music, art and elocution 
| It gives exceptional training in a}! phases 
| | of home economics, including food valyes 
| f marketing, cooking, the art of ent: rtaining. 
| | house furnishing and management, sewing 
| | dressmaking and millinery. ~ 
| The location of the school, surrounded by 
| | places of historic interest and near Boston 
with its many advantages, its music and art 


gives unusual opportunity for general 
culture. 

Twenty acres, thirteen buildings, gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Tennis, boating. 


basketball, horseback riding, field hockey 
skating. Address io 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
112 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 
Ten miles from Boston 































FOUNDED 1834 





RCESTER ACADEMY 











IS WIDELY PATRONIZED. Boys enrolled ia 1916 from 18 states and 7 countries. 

IS EFFICIENT, with its faculty of 20 experienced men. 

HAS ACHIEVED, by sending 160 boys to college in last four years. 

IS EQUIPPED with Megaron, Infirmary, New Gymnasium, Dining Hall, Playing Fields and Dormitories. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., 100 Providence St., WORCESTER, MASS. 











MARYLAND, 


Notre Dame of Maryland 
body, mind and spirit 
nificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres. 
basketball, tennis, hockey. 


Massacuusetts, Ashburnham, 


Cushing Academy 
A School worth knowing. 
plan. Send for catalog 
H. S. Cowett, A 


$375-$400. 


Baltimore, Charlies Street Avenue. 
A College for 
Women—con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame to train the 
to develop true womanhood 


Six-payme nt 


M., Pd. D., Principal. 


Mag- 
Rowing, 
Instructors all specialists. 
Regular and elective courses. Music,Art.Write for catalog. 


Mass., Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 37th 


year opens —-. 24th. Address 


ARRY Seymour Ross, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 42 St. Botolph St. 


American School " 
years’ thorough training in essentials of Educa- 
Personalities 


Two 
tional Gymnastics and Manual Therapy. 
Increasing demand for our € 

Dr. Mary R. Mvutiinger, Director. 


stu 


died. 


oR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


graduates. 








tn wage 


Duxbury, Mass. 


roverne d by one idea 
Upper and lower schools. 








Illustrated catalog 
RALPH K. 


A. M., Headmaster 
82 King Caesar R oad 
' 


iat Ee a 


Powder Point School for Boys 


38 miles from Boston 


BEARCE, 








Through wise guidance your boy’s personality and character are brought out. 
His initiative is developed because he thinks out questions for himself. 
will respond because he is not fitting into a ready-made plan. 

His teachers are his counsellors and his courses in study and athletics are 
the effect on his future life. 
Thorough preparation for college and business. 


He 











9 





DPI MLO) BA Prancis L. York, MA. Pres. 


in center of 
most cultural 
environment. 
Forty - fourth 
Season be- 
1917 
For detailed 
tnformation 
address 


James H. Bell, 
Sec., Box 9 


Detroit, Mich. 





Offers courses in P: 
Theory, Public School 

Oral Interpretation, etc. 
best modern and educational principles. 
Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals 
throughout thé year. 
Branch Studios. Excellent Dormitory Ac- 
Teachers’ certificates, dip- 


1013 Woodward Ave. 


commodations. 

lomas an f . Many 
free advantages. Weowncur 

own building located 


Soran ea soos 


wing, 
Work based on 









||| 4 School for Home Efficiency 



























MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 29 Everett Street. 


The Lesley School of Household Arts 


Courses given by Harvard educators. Prepares for 
| home efficiency. Residence and house mother. 

| Mrs. Eprta Lestey Wotrarp, 
Miss Lucy MacIwnness, Principals. 





MASSACWUSETTS, Cambridge. 


Mass. College of Osteopathy 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given 
by the legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. One-hundred- 
thousand-dollar college and hospital just opened. Send 
for catalog and booklet, “* Success of Our Graduates.” 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


The Middlesex College °* “sucne “© 


Prepare for a successful practice after the War. Help 
your Country by becoming an efficient doctor. Thoro 
| four year course in all branches of medicine and surgery. 
Address THE SECRETARY 








MaAssacuusetts, Cambridge. wer Ft ame 
or Physical Education. 
The Sargent School feetapiisied 1881. Lave 
est teachers’ department for physical education in the 
world. General and special courses prepare for healthy 


womanhood. Address for booklet, 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Norton (30 miles from Bases. . 

Only small, 

Wheaton College for Women irate co 

lege for women in Massachusetts. 4-year course. A. B.degree. 

Also 2-year diploma course without degree. Fac ulty of men 

and women. 20 buildings. rooacres. Endowment. Catalog. 
REv. SAMUEL V. CoLg, D.D., LL.D., President. 


—=PINE MANOR= 

















TWO-YEAR course f r the 
graduates of Dana Hall and other 


secondary schools. Higher cul- 
tural studies with emphasis on all - 
nt of the 


jects pertaining to the manageme: 
home. Country life and sports. lourteen 
miles from Boston.Catalog on app!ication. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE | 


Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
ee 
| 


























—— 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. Bos- 

H For Girls. 25° 3 from Bos 
| Howard Seminary (on. “Cotiege pr paratory 
Music, voc 

dormitory, 


general courses. Household Economics. Ar 
and instrumental. Interior decorating. Schv if, hocke! 
| fine gymnasium. Horseback riding, tenn’: © ‘i Live 
basketball. Upper and lower school. 50 pup" s. past 
teachers. $600-$700. Mr. & Mrs. C. P ST ee 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Instit«' Road. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 











One and two-year Normal and Home-m.«! 


Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matr ee 
housekeepers. Graduates occupy good posit! — hay 
Sept. 18th, 1917. Address as. F. A —_—, 





cratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. Pre 
Athletic field. Tennis courts. New board trac 
New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14. Only 
Lessons, play and home life carefully planned, correla 
For catalog and other information address 








Moody H 


healthful, comfortable surroundings. 








Dummer 


South Byfield 


ouse. 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 


Academy 


Massachusetts 


155th year.35 miles from Boston. 330 acres. A boys’ boarding and day school,small (50 boys 4 
ation for college and technical schools. — ; 
New Golf Course. Hockey pond. Salt-watet tted. 


12 boys 


ted and supervised ia 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN MISSOURI, NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW JERSEY, NEW MEXICO, NEW YORK, NORTH CAROLINA AND PENNSYLVANIA 














foot of Ragged Mountain. 40 acres. 8 F 
rn buildings. Gymnasium. Separate * 
nds for boys and girls. 10 acres devoted Ke 


py outdoor sports. Play and study supervised. | 


n the school farm. Pure spring water. 
1 trance certificate. Prepares for techni- 





I : ls. Practical arts. Each pupil has ad- fy 
vat { personal friendship of trained, sympa- ; 
th chers. Your Boy or girl educated, not [% 
m structed, ina wholesome environment |# 
att rate expense. Address ey 

feu 5 1. CLAYTON, A. ML, Head Master, hates, N. al ie 

BGs iy 
ae 
” NEw H SHIRE, , New, London. 


In the New Flospashice Hills. 


Colby Academy Co-educational. College certifi- 





Mis: 


i courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts, 
00 in new buildings. Scientific equipment 
Gymnasium. Athletics. Military training. 
JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. 





Sé St L ouis. 


Forest Park College 


Art, Bi 





Junior College, Preparatory and Grammar 
( ficate privileges. Music, Violin, Expression, 
ool, Home Economics. Year $325. 
President, ANNA S. CaIRNs. 





BL FOR BOVS 

Blair is wentertety situated for 
good health, 12miles from Delaware 
Water Gap. Separate Junior Dept. 
College and technical preparation. 
Mili eA oF Catalog. 

. SHARPE, LL. D., 
- 13 Blairstown, N.J. 
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ne LT: A large, sympathetic and efficient body 


msTRt CTION: Small classes, individual attention. 
Each boy is taught how to study. 


River, a en ates from Trenton, on the Pennsyl- 
Vania oad, 


SCHOOL LIFE: High standard of social and moral 


tude 





and ct 


Principal 
address) Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant 


ORDENTOWN> 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


POSE: The individual development of a boy's 
cter and scholarship for the work of the world | in 
cientifie school or business. 


ws. 32 years’ experience. 


ATION: Healthful location on the Delaware 


nt life. Supervised athletics, wholesome food, 

culated daily program of work and recrea- 
and drill produce sound bodies, capable minds 
heerful dispositions. 


utalogue ) Rev.T.H. LANDON, A.M., D.D. 











NEW 


$ anc 





Jersey, Englewood, 


x 605. 
For Gas. College preparatory 
Dwight Schoo and special courses. mestic 


id Science. Certificates accepted by leading col- 

Lit | number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Sub- 

N York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Ad- 
Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Prins. 





KINGSLEY 


College 
22 mile 
B 


1 R. 


_——__ 


New 





School for Boys 


Preparatory. Location of unusual healthfulness, 
Ss from New York City, in the New Jersey Hills. 
at it how to study. New school building with 
juipped laboratories and recreation room. 
eld. Separate residence for By af neds 
ind personal care adapted to th ,a LL 
For illustrated catalog address 


CAMPBELL, M. A., Essex ie a 5. 





Jr New Brunswick, Box 13. 


The Rutgers Preparatory School 52. 













Sit 







Sen 





GPE) 





a the foothills of the Watchung Mts.— 
en to New York and Philadelphia. Pre: 


Catal 


uthful countryside location. Coltegs, pre- 

athletics, under men teachers ilitary 

pline, scholarship, spirit on high plane. 

eparate school. Ea . Send for catalogue. 
W. P. Kevty, Headmaster. 


PENNINGION SCHOOL 






T} minant aim is the development 
of ter during the formative years. 
t ally strong faculty gives close 


ttention to each boy. Sound 
| an active, athletic, outdoor life 
It. Each young man graduate 
in character and manliness. 











aration for college and tec’ 
nical schools. Business 
Courses. Military drill and 
Rifle Practice under compe- 
tent officers. Patriotism de- 
mands that our yous men 
be prepared for at is 
to come after the war. 


Rates moderate. 
~~ “5 
rank MacDaniel, D. D. 


Headmaster 
_ox 20, Pennington, N.J- 
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The Peddie Boy 
is educated—not 
merely instructed 


The endowment of Peddie Institute enables it 
to offer, at moderate rates, all the advantages and 
equipment of the more expensive schools. The 
achievements of Peddie graduates in scholarship 
and athletics at their colleges are significant of 
the value of its training. “Ail colleges admitting 
on certificate accept Peddie Institute graduates 
without examination. 


Physical culture and athletic training. 60-acre 
campus, lake, ae pool, diamond, gridiron 
and gymnasium provide exceptional ‘facilities. 
Military Training in harmony with the 
Peddie Idea—all the essentials without 
frills. Peddie is 9 miles from Princeton. Lower 
school for boys from 11 to 14 years. 52nd year opens 
September 26, 1917. For booklets and catalog, 
address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 9-G, Hightstown, N. J. 














FREEHOLD wise SCHOOL 


For Sixty Select Young Boys 


A school with a personal touch. Enough 
military training to inculcate habits of 
obedience, promptness, orderliness and 
self-reliance. Study and play carefully 
supervised. One teacher to nine boys. 
Complete equipment, buildings remod- 
eled and refurnished. Athletic field. 
All sports. Healthful, convenient loca- 
tion. Catalog. 


Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, 
Box 89, Freehold, N. J. 














New J 


Miss Beard’s § School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New_ ork. College pre- 
paratory, special a Music, Art, Domestic Arts and 
Science. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. 
Catalog on request. ‘Add dress Muss Lucrk C. Bearp. 















WENONAH preyptincerd 
ACADEMY 
Your boy at Wenonah will be a man in the 
making—a storehouse of fine possibilities. 
He will be individually studied. He will be 
taught how to study—how to learn. There 
will be a drawing out of intellectual, moral 
and physical qualities. The boy responds 
because the Military. System brings out all 
that is good and manly. 
Wenonah is healthfully situated in a solely 
residential town, 12 miles from Philadelphia 
—with the usual Academic, Classical, Special 
and Business Courses. A catalog for the 
parent and a view book of athletic 
and military life for the boy will 
be mailed upon request. 


Dr. Charles H. Lorence, President 
Major Clayton A. Snyder, 
Superintendent 
Box 407, 














New Mexico, Roswell, Box H. 


New Mexico Military Institute 
ati 


A state-owned school, loc in a high, dry climate. 
For information, address 
COLONEL Jas. WILLSON, Superintendent. 












NEW YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


HE STORY of this famous 
school is told in the illus- 
trated catalogue, which will 
be sent upon application to 
the Ass stant Commandant. 


War Department Honor School 


CAVALRY, INFANTRY, CADET BAND 
(SPECIAL RATES TO MUSICIANS) 











Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Offers a complete musical education and unique ad- 
vantages for those who look forward to concert or ed- 
ucational work. Graduates are eligible to teach in the 
New York State Public Schools without State certifi- 
cate and the Conservatory maintains several compa- 
nies in the Lyceum field. All instruments. Singing, 
languages, painting, dramaticart. Physical education. 
Commodious buil ings, concert ha!l and dormitories. 
Summer School, 5 courses. Terms moderate. Catalog. 
Address —TheRegistrar, 12 DeWitt Park, ithaca,N.Y. 

























On- the - Hudson 
In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. _4 modern build- 
. ings, 32 acres. Academic, Finishing and 
two-year Collegiate Courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Social train- 
ing. No entrance examinations. 2 hours 
from New York City. Out-of-door life; 
,_. Sports; riding. Address for illustrated 
booklets, tioning this mag 
Frederic Martin Townsend, 
Director 
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ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, offers the most successful 
application of the ay prine iple to preparation for 
college or business. War Dept. Honor School for 13 con- 
secutive years; no other schoo! having equal record 
VERBECK HALL, aseparate school for boys, 8 to 14 years, 
fitting for St. John's or other preparatory schools 


Gen’! WM. VERBECK, Box 9H, Manlius, N.Y. 






















































KILL ACADEMY 


Founded 1833 85th Year Military since 1857 
Junior School, 8 to 13, separate build- 
ing. Upper School prepares for College 
and Business. New buildings. Address 
j.C.Bucher,A.M.,orC.A.Robinson,Ph.D.,Prias, 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, New York 





















Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and professional 
training of women. fecretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Special 
students admitted. B.S. Degree. Address 
Secretary. 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N.Y. 














Mnstitute o Musical 
Frt of the City of Mew Bork 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


A well-endowed school. Complete Coursesin all branches 
of Musical Art. Preparatory, Regular and Post-graduate 
Departments. Session—October 15th, 1917, to June rst, 
1918. Prospectus and further information furnished 
on application to THE SECRETARY, 120 Claremont Avenue 




















New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 912. 7 

M4 25 milesfrom New York, 
Irving School for Boys | in the beautiful, his 
toric “Irving’’ country. 81st year. 26 years under present 
Head Master. New site and buildings 1904 Prepa ares for 
all colleges and technical schools. Individual instruction 
Athletic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasium. 

J. M. Furman, A.M., Headmaster. 





Miss ¢ E Mason’s Suburban School for 
o Ese Girls. “The Castle.” 
Tarrytown-on- Hudson, N.Y. 
Only 40 minutes from N. ¥ 
City. Upper School —_ girl b- 
to 26; Lower School for gir 
to 13. All departments, ir 
ing graduating and « 
courses. Vocational, Special 
courses in Art, Music, Litera 
ture, Languages. Certificate 
admite to leading colleges. lilus 
trated catalog. 
Miss ©. E. Mason, LL.M., 
Lock Sox 708 















Onto, Glendale. 


Glendale College 


For Women. Suburban to Cincinnati. Catalogues | vidual attention. Moderate fees—No extras. Address 


and particulars sent upon application. 





| 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-24. 
A Boarding and Day School for 
Repton School young boys. Course of study from 
Primary to end of the First and Second years of College 
Preparatory work. Homelike atmosphere. Strict indi 






HEADMASTER, 
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greatest confidence in it. 


asarule. Therefore get training. 





PRESIDENT WILSON sittin Serie eatin antares oY 
THE WHITE HOUSE, Washington, June 29, 1916 


It gives me great pleasure to express my admiration for Bingham School. 
All that I have known of it, directly or indirectly, has made me have the 


* Served in the Spanish-American War, and every one of them was given rank 
150 Bingham Alumni from Lieutenant Colonel down, because they had TRAIN 3, while 
the untrained pupils of non-Military Schools who volunteered, went in, and came out, PRIVATE 


a Apvpress COL. R. BINGHAM, SuPT., Route 4, ASHEVILLE, N; C: 


1917 








(Signed) WOODROW WILSON 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Franklin H. Sargent, Pres 
The Standard Institution 


of Dramatic Education 
for 34 years. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and Companies. 


Detailed Catalog from the Secretary 
Room 146 Carnegie Hall, New York 























New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 806. 
Vassar Preparatory School. Certif- 
icate privilege for all leading- col- 
go. Special two year course for High School graduates. 
sic, Art and Domestic Science. Tennis, Horseback 
riding, Sleeping Porches. Separate house for younger 
children. Address ELLEN C. Bartcett, A.B., Principal. 


Penn Hal] School for Girls 


pea 4/M— Full Development of True Womanhood —— 








COURSES OF STUDY AMUSEMENTS 
Horseback Riding 
College Preparatory Baskethall 
Modern Language Hockey, Tennis 
Domestic Selence Boating, Fencing 
Masie, Art Corrective Gymnastics 
New Gy jam and Swi ig Pool 





Certificate .privileges. . Rooms with private bath. 
May each year spent at Atlantic City. Work con- 
tinues without interruption. Rates $600. For cata- 
logue and view book address 

FRANK 8S. MAGILL, A. M., Principal, Box J 
Chambersburg, Pa, 























Miss Marshall’s School 


GENERAL and college-preparatory school 

for girls, combining the charm of beautiful 
suburban surroundings with the educational 
advantages of Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. 
Campus of 4 acres, lake on school grounds, all 
seasonable outdoor and indoor athletics. 
Teacher for every 
6 girls, insuring Main Building 
rapid progress. 
Art, Music,Expres- 
sion, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Catalog and 
book of views on 
request. 


Miss E. S. Marshall, ' 
Principal, 
Oak Lane, Phila., 
Penna. 
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bs i —— Rooms 


IT'wenty-three minutes 
from Philadelphia 


An established school for young women. 
built by five years of selection. 
occupying positions of responsibility. 


UR aim is to discover and develop each pupil's apti- 

tude f k, 

through academic and social training College 

Departments. 
Domestic Arts and Sciences. 


Normal Kinder; 
with priv 


M.H. REASER, Ph.D., President, Box 401, Jenkintown, Pa. 


for 


Faculty 
Many graduates 


some’ definite life work, and true culture 
Music. Arts and Crafts, Art, Oratory. 
Secretaryship. Normal Gymnastics, 
zarten. Swimming Pool, Athletic Field, Gymnasium. 
ate baths. Moderate terms. For catalog address 


LILLE TTT TT 








LOTTET TTT TT  T 

















‘| Bethlehem 


Preparatory School 






Bethlichem, Pa. 1600 boys pre- 
pared for leading universities in 39 
ears. Unanimous endorsement of 











our work by principal univer- 
sities Scholarships to vari- 
ous colleges. Modern build- 
ings. Finely-equipped Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool and 
extensive Athletic grounds. 
Reasonabie rates. Separate 
Junior School, Catalog. 
JOHN L. TUGGEY, M.A., 
Headmaster 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 300. 
‘or Girls An ex 
The Birmingham School fifent school 
offering either Academic or College Preparatory Courses 
In the mountain N vy gymnasium, swimming pool, 
sleeping porch Physical training Catalog 
A. R. Grier, Pre P. S. Moutton,A.B., Headmaster. 


| 
| 
| 


SCHOOL for girls situated in the historic vicinity 


fA. of Valley Forge, on the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Here a carefully chosen faculty 
trains the American girl for her big, practical future. 
The curriculum offers a wide range of subjects besides 
the usual college - preparatory and junior - college 
courses—such as Social Service, Secretaryship, House- 
hold Arts and Sciences, Journalism, Music, Art, 
Arts and Crafts, Expression, Kindergarten 


5s buildings, 16 acres. All outdoor sports, outdoor 
class - rooms. Resident physician, nurse, dietitian. 
For booklet address 


DEVON MANOR, Box 897, Devon, Pa. 











A Distinctive School 


In Nashville—the South’s great center of education and culture, 
Nashville College girls are known for grace, tact and skill no le ; 
than for accomplishment in class room and studio. 
visions are made for the student’ s health, comfort and recre: atic L. 
Highest standards maintained in ail departments—Ac ademic 
(four years high school and two years college), Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, and Physical Culture. 
Ss in Red Cross and Emergency Aid. Only 100 students accept: 

Thoroughly modern equipment, gy mnasium; beautiful grou nd 
For catalogue and full i information write 





A Junior College 


for out-of-door sports. 


Richard G. 


‘Washnille = 


For Young Women 





Unusual p 





Special training 


Cox, A. M., President 


NA sad TENN. 





ant Cone 


New 
Dormitories 


Fire-Proof 
Sprinkler System 








BOX E£ 




















Trained tor Leadership 
in Peace or\in War 





PENNSYLVANIA Militery, Collene 
Men COMMAND 
in the U. S. Army: to the National Guard of many States; 
and hold important rank in the Ofileers’ Reserve Corps, 
C.S8.A Collegiate courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Economies and Finance 56th Crack Cavalry, 
Infantry and Artillery. S. & Captain detailed 
from Active List by Government 
PREPARATORY AND JUNIOR 


Rex 506, 


year. 
Cavalry 
SCHOOLS 
Col Charlies E. Chester, Pa. 
‘-Vhe West Point of the Keystone State” 


Hyatt, Commandant, 

















Francis R. Lowell, President Edith Samson, Principal 
For 


Miss Cowles’ School &:.. 
Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


PHOR( JUGH training for neatness, self-reliance and 
love of refinement of speech and manners. Sma 

classes—individual attention. Prepares for Bryn Mawr, 
Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke and Vassar. Certificate 
privileses. Strong 
general course, 








Music,Art, Domes- 
tic Science. Health- 
ful location in Alle- 
ghany Mts. Five 
acres. Modern 
stone buildings. 
Sleeping porch. 
Gymnasium. Send 
mior catalog and 
view book. 


Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School 








| Di ri l. Car- 
log 
Box 104, Pe a A Pa, 


twenty-acre athletic field, Milit 
M -_ 


1 Lil 
Oscar Krichel, D.D., Prin.. 




















Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Lancaster, rn Founded 1787 


Prepares boys leading college und technical 





school st grad " rand eve admitted 
to colleg Also well 1A 


Beautiful, elevated grounds. Commo 











Edwin M. Hartman.A.™ 
Principals | 











rsburg) 
Fesrat J 


Mercersburg, Pa 
Aim of the oteet—- 
thorough physical, mental 
and moral training for 
college or business. 
Spirit—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Chris- 
tian masters Personal 
attention to each boy. 
Location—On the weste 
ern slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one 
ul and healthful spots of America, 
and complete Magnificent 
new Gymnasium. Write for catalogue and “The Spirit 
#f Mercersburg.” Address Box 109. 





* most beautif 


of the 
Equipment — Modern 











WILLIAM MANN IRVINE,LL. D., Headmaster. 








a 
S 
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SYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 3600 Walnut St. 


Hart’s Training School '°! Kinder- 


gartners. 


Junior, Senior, Graduate and Normal Trainers’ Courses. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students’ residence. For par- 
ticulars address 

Miss ADELAIDE T. ILLMAN. 





tory 
tauqua Work 
sore throat treated 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, Mt. Oliver 


Elocution and Speech Arts. New Building and Dormi- 
Courses for Teachers Legturers, Lyceum and Chau- 
Speech defects, stammering, loss of voice, 
One of the largest schools of speech 
arts in America. Limited correspondence work. Special 
Text Books. Send for prospectus. 

















AH. "TOMLINSON, 


Headmaster, Dept. 106, Swartlmore, Pa. (11 M. P 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
° : 
Wyoming Seminary 
Co-educational Where young people get 
vision of the highest purposes in life. Exceptional teach- 
ers in every department College Preparation, Business, 


Music, Art, Oratory, Domestic Science Gymnasiur. 
and Athletic Field. 73rd year. Endowed—low rates. 
Catalog. 

L. L. Spracue, D.D., Pres. 





a proper 





| 





Bishopthorpe Geum 
SCHOOL for girls in preparation / 
for college or for life. Certifi- 
cate privileges. Two-year cul- 
tural co irse for High School grad- 
s Mu > estic Arts and Sei- 
ae afts, Expression, Outdoor ¢ 
Department. Address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal ¢ 
Box 235, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 


enecs, Arts 
sports. Jun 




















The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town 
College preparatory. Certificate 
privileges. Open-air classrooms. 
Opportunity for advanced study. 
SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School 
for girls 6 to 14; separate complete 
equipment. For catalog address 

H. M. at A. B., Prances L. Crist, 


Y " B., Pri ncipals, 
s Box tsot, Swarthmore, Pa. 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box 


Cc. 
College Preparatory. Cer- 


| Dickinson Seminary tificate privileges. Strong 


| courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, Art, 
pression, 
nasiums. 
$400. Catalog free. 


Crafts, Ex- 
Home Economics. Swimming pool. Two gym- 
Co-educational. Separate dormitories. Rates 
Benjamin C. Conner, D.D., Pres. 





Byron W. Kings School of Oratory | 











RuopeE Istanp, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy {3 
colleges. 
nasium. Athletics. 
Separate department for giris. 


Free scholarship for best Sey _—™* 
Military drill under Army Officer. 
Endowment permits rate 
of $350-$450. Address Samus. W. Irwin, S.T.B., 


—~ toe 8 grad- 
in nine 
Gym- 


Prin. 








A NATIONAL SCHOOL Founded 1867 


Military science taught by U. 
t lege 
’ and Swimming Pool. 


usually liberal terms. All sports. 


S. Army officer. Col- 
paratory, Business and Music. Gymnasium 
206 boys enrolled from 
18 states and 4 foreign countries last year. 


Un- 


Out of doors 








VERMONT, Barre, Box 12. The | 
e largest private schoo 

Goddard Seminary jn Vermont. "Coles: he 
paratory Courses. Music. Domestic Science. Te acher Train- 
ing. Commercial Course. Modern equipment. Largeendow- 
ment. 4 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 
year. No extras. ORLANDO K. HOoLtisrer, Litt.D., Prin, 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
rt, Expression, 
Dome Stic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cat- 
alog M, address 


Mattie P. Harris 


























} yeas. ——, A — peqperation than President 
e public school can give. Catalog. Rev. Wal ~ = . 
| [ ter Mitchell, D. D., Rector, Box C, Oharleston, 8. C. 1 Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 




















fulness, leadership. All athletics. 


tion. 


all expenses. 
cadets, 17. 





The School of EXALTED IDEALS 


Students from all over the United States. Teaches resource- 
Extensive grounds. In 
mountains of East Tennessee. Beautiful and healthful loca- 
Brick buildings, all conveniences. Prepares for univer- 
sities, Government academies, business. 

Special rates to bandmen. 
For beautiful catalog address Box 70. 


Captain B. M. BACHMAN, Registrar 
Col. CHAS. N. HULVEY, Commandant 


SWEETWATER, TENNESSEE 


Flat rate $490 covers 
Average age of 

















Battalion of Infantry 
Cadet Band. 


EPISCOPAL 
Charges $525.00. 


Reserve Officers’ 


For Catalogue, 


SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Sewanee, 
2000 ft. elevation, Cumberland Mountain. 
Training Corps Has Been Recommend- 
ed. Rating by Wat Department, 1914, regulation “Class M.” 
ddress the Superintendent, Box 103, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Widest Certificating Privileges 





Tenn. 

Junior Division, Excellent Equipment 
Steam Heat- 
Electric Lights 












a 





Vireo, Chatha 


Chatham Boys School 


“Making men and not Money.” 


All advantages. 


Lower rate than that offered by any other boys’ school | 


in Virginia. Catalog. 





T. RYLAND Sanrorp, President. | May Wits, B.P., Prin., Rev. C. O. Pruv: 
| 








FOR BO 


scientific school or business life. 


extras. 





RANDOLPH -MACON ‘ACADEMY ~ 


Offers prompt gol thorough erenamaton =~ ~ oe q 
he liberal endow- 
ment of the Randolph-Macon 4, of which this 
school is a branch, permits of unusually low terms. 
$300 covers all charges for the school year. 
Randolph-Macon beys succeed—s526 grad- 
uates of this school have received full college degrees, 
or entered professions in the past 20 years. For cat- 
alogue and further information, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal 





No 








Vircinta, Chatham, Box 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute 


Art, Domestic 


For Girls. College Preparatory.| Music. Athletics 
Science, eee Certificate privileges. |/ —— 
Gymnasium. Catalogue and views. M&S. —_ - 

<, Recto 








Staunton Military Academy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 









Boys from 45 Sta st-sessiom | 
en", Private Academy in S 
East. Boys fr " », to Z 
years old pre! for ° 
Universities, Governme 
‘Academies or (usiness. . 
1,600 feet abo esea- level: 
pure,dry, bra g mounte™ 
aic of the fat yus Shenae 
doah Valley re — 
spring water we 
training devel 4 
ence, health and any 8 
riage Fine. sha 


ing } 
g nasium, swimming 
and athletic par! ; ally eat 
oan” ‘rom pone 0 of real, indi 


desired. 
vidual instruction by 0 “ New | 
$200, O00 barracks, sks, full equipment abroiuecl "slow 
Charges, $400. Handsome catalogu Ve 
Colonel WM. G. Rey Stausn 
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——ScHOOLs AND COLLEGES IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA AND WISCONSIN 








11'S Featemy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


soe 


has been defined as the sum of all one's ex- 
ences. How necessary, then, that in the 


F Fame FOR tar Fd chabe 
For Girls and Young Women. 


Students may enter at any time 









Location 










A) scenery and fine winter climate. 
- two railroads. 
e, bracing mountain air. 
ng, riding and driving. 

rious case of illness in yea 
00,000 













tages in Music, including Pipe € 
Modern 


he girl home and friends, 


th faculty and students, personal atten- 


- whole life, to health, manners and 









i true woman. 


people of the North 








not 
which I had rather 
girl.” klet. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
Vista, 


Oven 


The school is located in the famous Valley 
Natural Bridge, in a section noted 


An elevation of 1000 feet 
Tennis, basket- 
—_ health ree- 


pt a pee Courses of one 
ool graduates, Art, Ex- 
stic Science and Secretarial Courses. 


School: For years the Seminary 
ool of marked individuality, consisting 
freedom of 


; well as to ‘mind, the whole aim being to 
Bishop Vincent, founder of 
Chautauqua, said: “If 


what Southern Seminary 
has, you would have dou- 
ble as many students. / 
do ow a school to 


ormative iod of boyhood those 
ences should be such as to make for 
Year 

ST. JOHN'S is a 
place where a lad’s 
daily experiences are 
of that kind. It isa 
place where a boy 
must be “‘on time” a 
dozen times a day; 
where he learns to 
take pride in doing 
what he is told, 
when he is told; 
where heisrequired 
to be neat in a 

sarance, orderly 
in his habits and 
courteous m 
demeanor. 
; It is > place where 
the character, clean and 

= dependable. is in the 
| ans For full par- 
ticulars, dress 
St. John’s Military 
my 

Box 4-J, Delafield, 

Waukesha (o., 

Wisconsin 


Itis 


rgan. 


char- 


knew 


send a 











Fishburne Military: Sc 


WAYNESBORO, V. 








38th y ear W will open in its new $60,000 accel build- 


tf ing. C te modern equipment, splendid campus, 
beauti ation near Blue Ridge Mountains. Alti- 
tude 1300 feet. A home-like school with high standards 
of scholarship and morals. Classes are kept small so 
each boy may receive individual attention — one 
teac ~¢ rt 


toe . h — Annual Spring encampment. 


Rat 
Mai. ii ORGAN te ‘HUDGINS, Principal. Box 402. 





experi- 
a force- 


ful, trustworthy and efficient manhood. 





Vircmtia, Petersburg, 207 College Place. 
Southern College J27'o ollege 9 


courses. Girls and 
year. $400. No Extras. Social Training. 2- 


| . DomesticScience, Tennis, Basketball, 
udents from many states. ARTHUR KYLE 


nd Finishing 
Women. 55th 
-year College 


Courses, Preparatory and Finishing Courses. M usic, Art, Ex- 


Gymnasium. 
Davis, A.M. 





Vircinta, Winchester. 


Fort Loudoun Se 


In beautiful Shenandoah peer. Lite: 
Courses. Music, Art, 
September 20th. Terms 7 

Miss KATHERINE At "ie, 


oo 





and Business 


ng Uaees: —_ etics. Opens 


President. 





Vircinta, Woodstock, Box 4. 


e Massanutten Academy 


ful Shenandoah Valle 
res for college an 
. 25,000  nemey Fa and dormitory. Limited 


$350. Address Howarp J. BeENcuorr, A. M., 





Preparatory 
School for 


boys with Military Training. Healthful location, beauti- 
100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
business. Music, _athletics. 


New 
to 100 boys. 
Headmaster. 








West Virctnta, Lewisburg, Box 1}, 
ILITARY 





West Viacinia, Berkeley Springs, Box B. 


























Greenbrier p Apne B an 4 eockeal OldDominion Semi-MilitaryAcademy French, around a banquet table, are drinking 
for 1 a0 be Instructors—all college graduates. | raci At the renowned health resort. Prepares for Univer- defiance to their foe. 
tain climate, 2300 ft. altitude. On Main Line, C. sity and business. ay from 2. states and countries. A ‘ " ? ; 
IRR ‘Brick buildings, eee Sale. Py $300. Rate Sx. Upper Ay yo age 5p ctoaeate Suse. The banqueters want something to sing—a song with a patri 
atalog address ensemed oe wh st 1 A 5 svete otic appeal, fraternal in spirit, but threatening to invaders 
pena de I’Isle, officer, poet, musician, cries, “I will writ 
the song!” 
He leaves the room and returns in a half-hour. His head 
tossed back. His forehead is covered with sweat. 
“Listen!” he cries. 
An electric thrill ran through the audience. The Marse illa a“ 
had been born. When he stops, the chorus is repeated a 
SCH OOLS single cry from every throat :— 
*‘March on! March on! 
jor anstance All hearts resolved on victory or death.’’ 

When you read these stirring the uncrowned empress of France, 
passages in Dumas’ “La Com- _and begins, under the name Com 
tesse de Charny”’—when you  tesse Du Barry, a career that is 
come to know = of the noble the most remarkable and shame- 
figures in world history and ful in history. 

MAY G. LINEHAN world romance de- You see Marie An- 
Manager School Service Department picted by Dumas— I toinette, the daughter 
you will turn to the SAVE iy ! of the Caesars, disdain 
: France of today with We will put the 38 vol- ing the lowly-born 
VERY year in thousands and thousands a new understanding | jeson your table. We will } courtesan, yet travel 
.¢ - of the heroes of Ver- | them before we talk of | ing with her the same 
of homes the school question comes up dun and the Marne, | "rien we wil let you pay | Toad to the guillo 
‘ : ee . mn yecause the gallantry | for them in your own wa tine. 
for discussion. MMcCLuRe’s is the answer iy and chivalry’ of | the averaging just scent= a day. ears: 
at a total cost so low as to > a A 
a IRE : ‘or a uarter “iain French of today have astound you. Our price to plunge into rebellion 
in McCru = homes I - q rte, their roots in the France yO ae at be £190.00 oF I from mere caprice and 
of a century in McCture’s the school a contained in these | pay, subscription publishers | with a smile on thei 
q ig h b ‘d d ached tea ees precious | ent binding — not $30.00 a lips” under the leader 
advertising has been considered a ee volumes. set, as retailers would charge | shin of beautiful women 
i ‘ : 8 TI ro) f hool d- And, while you see the > but just $1.50 an like Madame de 
irectory. 1¢€ volume oO scnool a ms «virtues of France, you | (oi. ostin “month | Longueville, used their 
: as . : ; ill also see, depicted with | buyer may deduct $1.00. | charms as a means of 
vertising carried during that period has we Given “preler yout set 
a relentless pen, those vices | bound in handsome % | seducing their oppo 
thoroughly demonstrated MCCLURE’S and scandals which ever } nd's200 a month for'11 | nents. 
cj “ I . baste thes aseeupeet the good and | months.) All these things 
emiciency. n recent years empnasl noble in the history of France. and hundreds of others 
.: You see the ill-famed Madame equally as fascinating are con 
been placed upon the assistance the School McOLURE Pompadour succeeded in her tained in the thirty-eight vol 
B ae a ight selec- 9 hel c régime of shame and scandal umes of Alexandre Dumas which 
Department could give. m the ng or NewYork %e by a girl of the streets, we desire to send for your free 
tion of schools. Personal and unprejudiced wed tocent your offer. = who becomes inanight —_ inspection. 
‘ ; i a 
advice through this department has added eet eine of Alcsondre % The one way to find out the value of these books 
Thr ; . Remes » 38 } elamnee, as | a. ae is to fill in and mail the coupon. You run no 
to the intimacy of the magazine in $1.50," and Sr soamonth for 12 months. “age risk. Every cent of expense is borne by us. 
i ¢ not sa’ actory 
M cCLURE homes. Recognition comes back to you within ten days at your expense, ? SEND*THE COUPON AT ONCE! 
I he job i ll done. Thousands of OAT pr: 
when the job 1s we ° SON cicdeein tapi teccdcucedscccccdcetened icden 
: i . ora ee aca, SQ: MeCLORE BOOK CO. 
etters each year prove the strength of the 4 NR Aceivcnscitenvass Nie RR Sanhiase >> 76 Fifth Ave. 
i 4 Cia GE BINIG: 0 200 ones csnesssccsserececes dconepecseees . ; 
School Department in McCLurE S. *If you prefer aset bound in } leather, change terms of ayments to %, New York City 
$1.so down $2 a month for 14 months. Attach business letter- 
= head to coupon, or write two references in space below. McC.9-17 
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HOW THE REIGN OF TERROR 
BROUGHT FORTH THE STIRRING 
BATTLE-HYMN OF FRANCE — 


Read it in 


DUMAS 


Free Inspection 
of 38 Volumes 










On victory oF deat 





ng 
Mach ont hesesmors 
ath, 














now the dangerous sf, 
erm is 
Th ser oy: wl Rings confederate Sige 
ganic fe O08e, are biaatine, 
White tateat (2,2 fe ran 
vagreads desolation a fase Sma, hens 
mn IA crimes and blood his hand é 
xn ! to arms! ye stn ‘Fated 
avenging sword — 
Marek ont oes on! All iy resol 
Victory of death, eed 
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These events 
take place in France, 
during the Reign of Terror 
Their beloved land is in peril, but tl 
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MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c 
FOR YOUR SET OF JACK LONDON 
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While love drew them together, the evil - plotting Sea- Wolf searched them out ! 
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‘works or JACK LONDON FREE! 






















































world to prey upon. 


Are in These 
‘*The Call of the Wild’’ 


This big and human record of the 
Newfoundland dog's return to the wild 
isa narrative that grips both young 
people and their elders—many critics 
think it,London's finest work—certain- 
ly it is the finest dog story in literature, 
and without a rival in its picturing of 
the frozen North. The home that does 
not possess the story of Buck's change 
from a civilized canine to the leader- 
ship of the pack wolves of Alaska is 
lacking indeed. With this offer, we put 
it in everyone's reach. 


**Love of Life’’ 


This tale of the struggles and suffer- 
ings of a starving gold miner clinging 
to life with unconquerable tenacity is 
paralleled today by the experience of 
wounded soldiers crawling back to 
their lines after being left for dead at 
the enemy's trench It resembles 
Stephen Crane's “Red Badge of Cour- 
age’ in its stark realism and virility 
“Love of Life” presents a never-to-be- 
forgotten picture of the starving man 
trailed by a starving wolf—always 
waiting for the time when the man 
will become too weak to resist his 
attack (In this volume is included 
the second part of “The Sea-Wolf.’’) 


same point of view as we soldiers have. 


OLF LARSEN, “The Sea-Wolf,” is singing. 
Ahead of him on the trail are men to be 
kicked and pounded and broken; women 

to insult and toy with; a hell ship to command; a 


men. He has killed another man with a blow of his 
fist. He has lured certain couples of Kura Island to 
his ship; he has manipulated so that the husbands 
had been left astern while he sails away with their 
wives; scores of such deeds Wolf Larsen has to his 
credit; scores more lie ahead of him to perform — 
therefore, like the devil he is, he sings 


Reader, you want red-blooded heroes, heroines. 
You want the ozone of the North blowing through 
the stories youread. You are tired of namby-pamby 
plots— you want excitement; desperate adventures. 


Love, Nature, Adventure, Thrills 


country and matches his wits and his strength against other men, he forgets 
) the sentimentalizing of the society novel. 
men doing men's Work and fighting in the open against men who know how 


Mail Coupon at Top of Page for Your Free Books—DO IT NOW! i 
McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, McClure Building, New York Cit 


**For we’re booming down on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 


We’ re sagging south on the Long Trail—the trail that is always new.”’ 


These free books give you what you want. Bya 
great stroke of good fortune McClure’s has managed 
to secure the very cream of Jack London’s works. 
We have put them into a uniform edition, hand- 
somely bound, and we now offer them to you for 
nothing if you accept the offer made below. 


He has shot four of his 


You who secured Morgan Robertson’s works in 
this way from McClure’s must put Jack London 
beside him in your library. McClure’s searched a 
long time to find a companion-author to Robertson. 
Now we have found him. Jack London was a seli- 
made man; a sailor before the mast, a companion 
of tramps, an adventurer into out-of-the-way corners 
of the world. He is dead now—no more novels 
will come from his master pen—but he lives eternally 
in these stories because he put his life into them. 





HERE IS OUR OFFER 


Have You Ever Read a More Liberal One? 


We will send to you, if you sign and mail us 
the attached coupon, the greatest works of Jack 
London, in 4 volumes, bound in handsome red cloth 
and gold stamped. 

You send roc as an advance payment on your 
magazine subscriptions. You will receive at one 
the first copies of McClure’s, Metropolitan and The 
Ladies’ World. You then send $1.co a month {or 
five months and that’s all. The three magazines 
come to you for 12 months, and what you pay ® 
these easy terms is less than what you would pay of 
them on the newsstands, notwithstanding that the 
set of Jack London comes to you free and postpau 

If you prefer to pay cash send only $4.75 with 
order. For the 4 books in beautiful fuli red leather 
binding, send $6.75. = 

(Canadian and Foreign postage extra. Magazine 
may be sent to different addresses if desir I 
you are at present a subscriber to either magazlé 
your subscription will be extended.) 


FREE Books 
“The Sea-Wolf”’ 


This novel created a veritable sensa- 
tion when it appeared in The Century 
Magazine. Wolf Larsen is a new type 
of pirate. A monster in brawn and 
brain, devoid of conscience, he turns 
his ship intoahell. “The Sea-Wolf” 
is a big, breezy sea yarn, superbly 
written, and spun through it is a 
gripping love story, in which a beauti- 
ful girl is rescued from Wolf Larsen by 
the young mah who, through long 
months of contact with the brute, has 
become his match. 


**Martin Eden”’ 


Martin Eden, a common sailor by 
training, is driven forward by his love 
for a society girl until he achieves fame 
and success as an author. The story 
shows the heart - breaking struggles 
of the poor man trying to rise in litera- 
ture; and the falseness of the social 
recognition which he at last wins 
against tremendous odds. It is the 
story of a soul that had to break 
because it could not bend. Most in- 
teresting of all—it is mostly London's 
own story, told in fictionform. Rea 
this book and you'll see why Ruth 
wanted to encircle Martin's neck with 
her slim, aristocratic hands. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS DEMAND JACK LONDON 


Emmett McCarthy, a petty officer of the New York Naval Marines, 
writes “*The Sea-Wolf’ puts Jack London in the class of Stevenson, 
Kipling and Robertson as a writer of sea stories. 
Wild’ is the best dog story I have ever read.” 

A Plattsburgh student-officer writes us:—“Jack London has much the 


to hit hard. We Americans are up against the biggest fight we 
had and we'll have to get ie Jack London point of view>—'* § 
strength to hit unless you hit hard.” 


have ev 
a waste of 


His ‘The Call of the 


: is 
You who want to “keep up” with what your soldier or saller bore 
When a chap gets out in the rough reading—get Jack London. ‘ou who want to send good, clean, The 


literature to some boy in the Army and Navy, here is your oa Just 


books and magazines can be sent to separate addresses if you 
send instructions with coupon. 


He wants to read of red-blooded 
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The End of the World? 


O. It’s not. She is being pretty cruelly bat- 
tered, but she will survive. This madness, 

this thing we call War, that attacks her at times, 
has terrible powers, but it hasn’t the power to last. 


While it’s here, there are some compensations. 
We are stirred to our depths, we are all more alive, 
more sincere. There was never such a time for 


true friendships, and for all that’s most real. 


The Metropolitan Magazine is fighting its part 
in this war. Read its searching editorials that 
keep just ahead of the times, its news of condi- 
tions abroad by the keen William Hard, its articles 
by Roosevelt that ring out across the whole land, 
its spirited, truth-dealing fiction, its words of the 
future—that new and more vigorous age that 


is already dawning. 


It’s the kind of a magazine American homes 


need in war-time. 





In the September Metropolitan—Just Out 


Snakebite (a complete novelette) 


by ROBERT HICHENS 


My Conversion to Spiritualism 


by SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


I’ve Come to Stay (3 part serial) 


An Editorial Message 
by MARY HEATON VORSE 


by THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The Perils of Writing for the 
\dventures and Letters of Movies 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


by W. J. ABBOTT 





AT ALL GOOD NEWSSTANDS—AUGUST 8th 

















VOGUE 


suggests: 





that before you spend a penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your wardrobe, 
you consult its great series of Autumn and 
Winter Fashion Numbers. They follow now, 
one after the other, beginning with the 


MILLINERY NUMBER 


Dated September Ist 


In the next few months, you will not only 





be selecting new hats, but will be paying out \ \ 
hundreds of dollars for suits, gowns and \ 4 
accessories. Dissatisfaction means double Piv 
expense and this year, waste and profligate wt } 
expenditure must be guarded against. 

©Vogue 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


Why take chances this year, when, by order- 

ing Vogue in advance, by investing $2—a Accept 

tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen Vogue's 

hat or gown, you can insure the correctness Special Offer 


of your entire Fall and Winter wardrobe. 


Now Vogue makes a 
special offer—10 issues 
for $2 (yearly subscrip 
tion price $5). If you 
mail the coupon ;t- 
tached mow, your sub- 
scription will start with 
the big Autumn Millin- 
ery Number, now ready, 
making eleven issues in 


Sept 1 all, 


These are the all-impor- 
tant issues which unfold 
the Fall «and Winter 
mode. Lig oye of 

. . models will be shown 
Paris Openings Oct.1 from which you can se- 
The complete story of the lect—and by the use of 
Paris openings establish- which, your gowns will, 
ing the Mode. this season, be more 


Here are your 10 numbers 
(Eleven if you act promptly) 


Autumn Millinery 


All the new models in smart hats, veils 
, and coiffures. 


Forecast of Autumn 
Fashions Sept.15 
The most authentic forecast 
of the Fall andWinter mode. 
Smart Fashions for 
Limited Incomes Oct.15 
First aid to the fashion- 


able woman of not ultimate 
means. 


attractive than ever 
Winter Fashions Nov. 1 before. 


Showing the Mode in its But, mail the coupon 
Winter culmination. promptly, as the com- 
plimentary copy of the 


Christmas Gifts Dec.1 Autumn Millinery num- 
r ber must come out of a 


Vanity Number Nov.15 Vogue's solution of the small reserve supply. 


Graceful touches that make Christmas Gift Problem— 
the smart woman smart. new ideas, 


iday Number Dec. 15 . : $ 
os 0 Lingerie Number Jan.1 % «4 
More gifts and practical ; S$ us Xs 
ideas for holiday entertain- Fine linen for household 5 ax 
ing. and personal use. SY Se 
Motor and Southern S$ AF FEES 
Number Jan. 15 ae ~* Feb ea Sloe 
i ashi ‘ $6 SESE 

The new wardrobe for the pring ee eb.1 $ = Pe Ss 

Southern Season and new First authentic Spring , i Py 

fashions in motors. styles, fully illustrated, £ £ SSs> 

Fe ES Fs 
3 9 SES & 

28 ° . ° se » RSA 
Distinction in dress is more a matter of oP SIS 
information than of expenditure. Take oe SESS “ 

: 5 rer ye . 
advantage of Vogue’s< special offer. J. sts ‘ ee 
° e >" ‘a 
Mail the coupon attached, use these po, Roy “2g 
. . . = < a @ . « 
eleven issues wisely and your entire 3 & ss See ra 
* 4 oe yey ’ 
Fall and Winter clothes problem SQ SSE RS Sf 
e - s > oy Py 
is solved. : 
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COPYRGNT 18917 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CirCiWNATI 


[YVORY. SOLVE : iy is in the warm weather and especially 
ul a a 


fter strenuous play or work that one 
| best realizes the all-round satisfaction of 
IT FLOATS . an Ivory Soap bath. Then, with the skin 
fete te . hot and chafed, not only are the Ivory 
19}9) 44 % PURE mildness and the Ivory purity more evident 
; 100 but the cooling, cleansing, refreshing action 
of the Ivory lather is appreciated as at no 

other time. 


Bubbling, copious, lively, the Ivory lather 
carries the refreshing water into every pore. 
Dirt, perspiration, heat and fatigue vanish 
in the creamy suds. A quick rinsing re- 
moves every particle of the soap, and the 
rub-down : leaves the body 
aglow with the de- 


lightful sensation of 
healthful cleanness. 
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My Own Story—sy David Warfield 


The Great American Actor Tells of His Early Struggles and Final Success 


Illustrated with Photographs from Mr. Warfield’s Private Collection 


Part I— In San Francisco 








as four- 
ne gota 
ram boy 


T is hard enough anyway to 

tell the story of your life, and 
when you get past middle age it is 
harder than ever. So far as Iam 
concerned, my mind is apt to 
dwell on the future, and the im- 
pressions ,of my childhood and 
youth are so overlaid with im- 
pressions that came later that 
most of them are very dim. 
Things that used to seem the 
most important things in the 
world turned out to be not so im- 
portant after all —I suppose that 
is just as true with everybody 
else as it has been with me — and 
they have slipped out of my 


“Ss New values took their places. 


to meas I look back that there was never 


Copyiight, 1917, by The McClure Publications, Inc. 


any time in my life when I was not intensely interested 
in the theatre and everything connected with it. Be- 
hind the scenes, the front of the house — the actors and 
scene-shifters and the men in the box-office — every- 
thing and everybody about the theatre fascinated me, 
even when I was only a small boy. Ever since I was 
fourteen years old there have been only two weeks when 
I was not connected with a theatre in some capacity or 
other. Those two weeks made up my one venture into 
the business world, and they were spent guarding the 
outside of a drygoods store, to prevent the articles on 
display from being stolen. So there is very little in my 
life to write about that is not connected with my pro- 
fession. 

I was born in San Francisco on November 28, 1866. 
I do not remember very much about my early childhood 
and school-days. I went to the public school, and I 
know I had the reputation of being the bad boy of my 
class, but that means only that I liked mischief and 
pranks. I got a lot of fun out of upsetting things — 
anything I could reach that could be tipped over I 





tipped over, with a pretext or without one. It made my 
schoolmates laugh. I found I could make them laugh 
still more by asking the teacher absurd questions 
and if I could manage to upset her by making her for 
get her dignity and laugh, too, I thought I had scored 
a triumph. 

In fact, I got to be looked on as the “funny man”’ of 
the crowd among my boy friends. It brought punish 
ments upon me and stern methods of discipline — once 
I was even transferred to another school with the ob 
ject of quieting me down. But my record as a joker 
went ahead of me, and I found a reputation in the new 
school that just had to be lived up to, so the disciplining 
did not accomplish much. 

All this was really only those instincts waking up in 
me that later made me an actor. When I was only a 
small boy I found I could imitate people’s mannerisms 
— their ways of walking and carrying themselves, and 
especially their ways of speaking. If they spoke in any 
kind of a dialect, all the better — I would imitate that, 
and the boys thought I was a wonderful comedian, just 


All rights reserved. 13 





14 My Own Story 


as I’ve found people usually 
look on the drummer as the 





















































comedian of an orchestra. It 
made me popular. But they 
never make Presidents of 
“funny” men! 

I think I must have been a 
fairly good reciter as a 
schoolboy. At least I can 
remember that my young 
friends thought I was pretty 
good. I take no particular 
credit for this, for nearly all 
the boys are interesting in 
some way. It is only grown 
up people who can be dull. 
All of us boy s had to ™ 


pieces” on Fri 


spea ‘ 


day afternoons 
The recitations 
were the good 
old elocutionary 


standby s that 


SCvery body 
knows ok 
Charge of the 
Light Brigad 
Marco Bozza 
ris’ (“At mid 


1s Simon Levi 
in “The Auc- 


night in hts 
guarded tent’ 
and some ot 


Lonafe llow 5 ftoneer 
poems, for mn 
stance. They had a_ recitation 


competition for silver medal in 
one school I went to, and I was de 
termined to get that medal. But 


there was not a chance [ was 


never even asked to enter the con 
test There was one boy who 
alwavs got th Henry 
George. Jr... who vears later was a 
Congressman from New York. We 
illed him the teacl 


thought no one ever had a chance 


To the rest 


hie dal 


ers pet we 


when he was around 


of us he was a little villain 

At home I used to practise these 
recitations over and over bv mvself 
I threw mvself into them with all 
mv foree and all mv tmagination, 


and I felt them as I now feel the 
characters that I play I had to do 
this qui tly, soa not to disturb the 
family mv father, mother and 
three other children I had no 

ason to think they 
clocutionary efforts s 
Was afraid of ridicule I was the 
oldest child, and the only member 
who ever went on the 


would take my 


riously, and I 


ot ou family 





Stage 


future and what I should finally arrive at. Working in 
the theatre made me want all the more to go on the 
stage; but I worried a good deal about it, though I 
bragged a bit, pretending that it would be all plain sail- 
ing and something would turn up to make me an actor. 
It did not matter much to me how good, bad or indiffer- 
ent an actor I became, so long as I was an actor. 

This caused my mother much distress. To her, actors 
were vagabonds, and she pictured me to herself going 
through life wearing patched trousers. She could 
imagine nothing worse in the world for her son. She 
worried’ and fretted continually over it. My father, 
who died soon after, simply refused to take my ambition 


seriously. In a good-natured but sarcastic way he 
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sort of way, until they found that out.. Then — out 
with me! A kid like me presuming to think he could 
get into their organization! It was very tragic to me 
“Billy” Brady was always a business man, and 
though he had a lot of talent in those days as an ama. 
teur, it never supplanted his shrewd business instinet 
I remember once when he was to act the part of an In. 
dian in a play called ““The Octoroon.” He had to tray 
the villain, and then fight a duel with him with knives 
Brady had been promised five dollars for his perform. 
ance, but had not been paid. When the time came fo; 
him to make his entrance for the big scene he refused ty 
go on till he was given his money. He held the scene yp 
till he got it, then fought the duel with ten sily or half 














As soon as [ found out what going 





to the theatre was like I went when In “The 
ever [ got a chan I would rush 
up into the gallery and drink in the 
performan Even then I some 
how felt that I should go on the 
stage. When I was fourt 1 vears old I got a job as 
program bov in the Standard Theatre, and my gallery 
davs were over \ vear or two after, th» head usher at 
the Bush Strect Theatre (he was Wally Wallace. father 
of Edna Wallace Hopper 
usher, provided I could show people to their seats with 


offere me a position as an 


oul falling all over mvself I took it it brought me 
that much nearer the stage! 
I saw some fine acting in those days. Of course I 


had free entrance to all the theatres in town, and I saw 
everything [ could in them as well as the plays in the 
theatre where | worked, of which Al Havman was the 
sident manager. The California Stock Company con 
tained, among others, such excellent players as Robert 
ind Bella Bateman, Louis Morrison, James O'Neill, 
Jeffries Lewis. and Tom Keene, who later became a 
famous Shakespearian actor 
t and he re nains the great 


The greatest actor | saw 


est actor [ have ever seen was Edwin Booth. I was 
too young to understand Shakespeare, but his wonder- 
ful acting made it clear to me. When I saw him for the 
first time [ felt as if | were seeing a vision, somebody not 


human who had come down from the clouds. 


ever seen has been able to take away from me my first 
He was a wonderful, God 
I saw him in every 


l npression of Edw in Booth 


gifted man, with a voice like music. 


p rform bil ‘Tha ne gave in San Francisco 
All this time I was constantly thinking about the 





{uctioneer” 
portray the real Jew instead of the overdrawn, gro- 
tesque and impossible type usually shown on the stage 


I have 
never known anything like it since, and no actor I have 


Warfield was able at last to 


would call me ** Edwin Booth.”’ And Booth’s 
father — a great actor himself — when Booth 
was a boy, predicted that his son would 
never make an actor! 

This opposition at home taught me one 
thing, and I want to say right here that if I 
had a boy he could try being what he wanted 
to be without my trying to dissuade him, 
even if he picked out being a street-car conductor 
or a locomotive engineer. He might turn out in the 
end to be a great transportation king! I had my 
lesson when I was a boy I wanted to be an actor, 
though there may not have been any particular mani- 
festation of talent in me to justify it. But it was my 
ambition, and my experience has convinced me that 
any normal ambition that a child has should be en- 
couraged, instead of opposed, by his parents 

In those days there were several amateur acting 
organizations in San Francisco. The chief one among 
them was headed by William A Brady and Andrew 
Laurence Frank Murasky and Frank Dunne — both 
of them now judges in the Supreme Court of California 

were also in it. They were all poor boys like myself 
then, though all of them were older than I. Thomas A. 
Wise was one of the amateurs, too — just as good and 
kindly as he is today, a bright spot on the stage! But 
Brady and Laurence were considered the great ama- 
teurs of the time, and I longed to get into one of their 
plays. They were friendly enough, in a patronizing 














dollars clutched in one hand and 
the bowie knife in the other 
Frank Bacon was one of my 
friends during this period. He was 
a youthful photographer at Nang 


when I first knew him, and later he 
worked around the theatre. He. 
too, wanted to be an actor. and we 
began at about the same time, He 
still has the program of my first ap. 
pearance on the stage. 

I knew David Belasco at this 
time, but he did not know me — or 
if he did I was not aware of it, | 
lived on the same block — Clara 
Street three or four doors away 
from his house. I knew Mrs 
Belasco very well — I used to run 
errands for her sometimes. | 
hadn't yet outgrown some of my 
schoolboy pranks, and I used to put 
out the lights in the gas lamps on 
the street, and ring the door bells 
Belasco’s father caught me doing 
this. Once when he was coming 
along the street I grabbed from his 
hand a big red apple he was carry- 
ing and ran away with it. Alto. 
gether, the old fellow was sure I was 
cut out for a bad end — he used to 
tell my mother so, very solemnly. 

David Belasco was then stage 
manager of the Baldwin Theatre, 
built by “Lucky” Baldwin. Tecan 
distinctly remember him running to 
the theatre every night at half-past 
seven. He seemed to me at that 
time a tall, thin boy, always in a 
hurry. The Baldwin was one of the 
important thea- 
tres, with a veri 
fine stock con- 
pany. Even then, 
when he had al 
most no facilities 
to work with 
Belasco con- 
trived the most 
ingenious meth- 
ods of creating 
wonderful color 
and lighting ef 
fects. He was 
very young man 
but he had al 
ready begun t 
show his remark 
able ift for 
stagec ift. It was 
the im] ression he 
made on me asa 
boy, back in San 
Francisco, _ that 
caused me to go with him when the chance came ' 
me years after in New York. 

All this time I was longing more and more to get 
the stage myself. I knew I had it in me if I could onl 
find achance. The more acting I saw the more my 0" 
ambition grew. Oddly enough, it was the bad acting! 
saw that stirred me most. “If that is acting I would 
think to myself, ““what couldn’t I do!” 

Finally my chance came. An actor — who» 
have forgotten — had heard me tell dialect s! 
one day he said to me: “* You ought to go on ' 

“T want to! But how?” I asked him. 

Just a little while after he became manage 
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As himself in 1892 


name I 
1e8, and 
i" 


e stage 


nd lead- 


ing man for a young woman who was det: nined to 
66 ” ° ” - ~ol- 
star,” and he offered me a place in the repertor) th 
. 

pany he was forming to play with her on a tour ° 


smaller California towns. orga. 

The first play was to be “The Ticket of-Leave 
Man,” and my part was Melter Moss, a Jew. Anyo™ 
who remembers the play will see how ridiculous It ¥* 
for a boy like me, without any experience at all, t fill a 
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role like that. The only equipment I had was my dia- 
lect, but the manager seemed to think that was enough, 
and it never occurred to me then that I needed anything 
else. Of course my performance turned out to be awful. 
We opened at Napa, forty miles from San Francisco, 
after only three or four rehearsals. There were a few peo- 
ple in addition to the “deadheads ” on the opening night, 
but we expected a rush on the second night — we counted 
on the inhabitants having heard of us by then. Well, they 
had — Tuesday was even worse than Monday, and when 
the Wednesday matinée came not even “deadheads” 
showed up to watch us. The star looked out at the 
empty seats and decided to close at the end of the week. 
last I had been on the stage, but I cannot say that 


[had really played a part. All I can say is that the rest 
of {he company was not much better. 

| remember two funny things that happened on that 
trip. I had no trunk when I was engaged, and when the 


tim came to start for Napa I had gathered together my 
littl: wardrobe but had no place to put it. One of the 
actors, however, told me I could share his trunk. I 
wen! up to his home with my things carefully bundled 
together, and while I was putting them in the trunk I 
saw in the bottom of it a complete set of tools. I 
thought they were burglar’s tools, and asked him what 
they were intended for. 

“You know,” he said, “I’m really a plumber, and I . 
always take my tools along in case 
the show goes bust. Then I can 
always get a job at my own trade and 
not have to walk home.” 

Yet it never occurred to me to be 
dubious about that tour! 

I knew absolutely nothing about 
the business of make-up, and of 
course I had to have a false nose for 
the character of Melter Moss. I knew 
false noses were made with putty, 
but never having heard of theatrical 
putty, I went to a glazier’s and bought 
some of the ordinary kind. I made 
up for the performance with it, after 
a lot of trouble, and borrowed some 
grease paint from one of the actors. 
Then I put on my beard. The string 
of it stuck out, but that was the 
least of my worries. As soon as the 
stage began to get warm in the course 
of the first act my nose began to slip. 
I kept trymg to push it back into 
place, but the putty kept melting 
and touching it only smeared up my 
face. Altogether my first profes- 
sional appearance was like nothing 
in the world so much as a child play- 
ing at acting in a cellar. , 

We got back to San Francisco, and ‘ 
a little while after I had a chance 
with another repertoire company. 
It was about as good as the first one 
—as the audiences immediately 
proved. The backer’s money soon 
gave out and I was back again in the 
Bush Street Theatre, saying “‘Cou- 
pons lease.” 

_ Bul Thad not lost hope. I had a 
feeliny that if I knew my lines I 








could act. But it was a year before I 
tried again, and then I made up my 
mind to try by myself. 

“The Wigwam” was a cheap 


vaude\ ille house in San Francisco. 


Seats in this tem- 
ple of rough-and- 
tumb'+ eniertain- 
ment sold at from 
ten t hirty cents 
—smoking  per- 


mitte!. as well as 
beer. ¢ ne night I 


per de d the 
manaper to give 
m try-out 
with pecialty I 
had ced up. 

It s an ex- 
hibit without 
any stion at 
all was too 
VIN me ever 
to fo t. Iwas 
to gi a five- 
minu ntertain- 
ment German, 
Trish id Ttalian 
diale stories, 
with im tations of 
Bernharut, Irving 


and Salvini. Bernhardt I had never seen, but that did 
not bother me — I created a burlesque of her in “Ca- 
mille.” I also burlesqued Salvini, whom I had never 
seen either. 

I grew more and more nervous as my turn ap- 
proached. I felt that I was staking my whgle future 
on this performance. As I waited in the wings I found 
myself wishing the man ahead of me would keep on 
forever, but he finally made a triumphant exit and the 
orchestra started the music for my entrance. I cleared 
my throat, threw back my shoulders, got up my nerve, 
weak as it was, and tried to walk out briskly like an 
old hand. 

I put on a smile and tried to speak, but there was 
something the matter with my voice. I began a story, 
but the thread of it got lost — my Italian was speaking 
German and my Irishman was trying to talk with an 
Italian accent. People in the audience began to look 
at each other and grin. 

“Try a song!’ someone shouted, and there were 
other suggestions from the audience — less pleasant 
ones. I began my story all over again. 

I had good material te work with if I could get it 
over — I knew that. But I didn’t know how to get it 
over. I didn’t even know how to make myself heard. 
There was a lot of noise in the theatre at best, and as I 
struggled on with my story it increased to an uproar. 








The stage manager beckoned to me from the wings. 
The curtain was coming down, but not soon 
enough for the audience. I heard a hissing as if ten 
thousand steam pipes had suddenly burst. I 
bowed, tried to smile, and walked off — a failure. 
The manager, disgusted, told me to wash up and 
go home. 

After that I began to be afraid I would never be 


Warfield gloried in the various phases of human emotion he was 
able to introduce in the réle of Simon Levi in “ The Auctioneer” 
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able to do anything on the stage. And if I couldn’t bi 
an actor, what could I be? All my thoughts and desires 
had been pointed toward that thing alone. My friends 
used to say to me, “You see, you're all right — but 
you're all. right for the street, not for the stage.” | 

worried me tremendously. 

I had never thought of leaving San Francisco. | 
loved the place then as I do now — it was a glorious 
city tome. I always want to play 
there now, just as a man who has 
committed a crime wants to hurry 
straight to his home town again 
It is a yearning no one can wholly) 
overcome — it is so strong among 
human impulses that the police 
have learned to count on _ it, 
knowing that sooner or later a 
criminal is béund to show up at 
his old home, and there they 
wait to catch him. I am always 
happy when I am nearing San 
Francisco again, I am always un 
happy when I leave it. I belong 
there. 

But I was now nearly twenty 
three years old, and very uncer 
tain about my future. There 
were times when I was convinced 
I was not fit for anything in th 



























































world. My mind was wholly 
wrapped up in the theatre. | 
knew nothing at all about any 
other trade or profession. I 


was not fitted to settle down 
in business, and I began to see 
myself spending the rest of my 
life as a door-keeper in 
theatre. 

But fortunately I had too much 
imagination and too much en 
thusiasm to let this gloomy de 
pression keep a hold on me for 
very long. I began to feel that I 
could still accomplish something 
as an actor — if I could get away. 
I made up my mind to leave San 
Francisco, for I thought I had 
proved to myself that I could not 
get on there. 

If I had not made such an abso- 
lute failure at the Wigwam, I 
probably would have 
doing that sort of thing, earning a 
living at it and staying there for 
ever. I often think that failuré 
was the luckiest thing that could 
have happened to me. It de 
cided me to break away from the 
conditions and people who were 
discouraging me. And I made a 
resolution to myself, not from my 
heart but in a spirit of youthful 
bravado mixed with disappoint 
ment, that I would never return 
to San Francisco unless I could 
return as a star. And, just as it 
might happen in a story, that is 
the way I did return. I did not go 
back to San Francisco till thirteen 
years later, when I was playing in 
“The Auctioneer.” My mother 
had never seen me act till then, 
and she sat through the first act 
of the play amazed, unable to 
realize it all. She could see only 
a great big house where the 
people almost hung on the raft 
ers. She did not really enjoy 
the play till she had seen it about 
six times. 

My mother strenuously op 
posed my going away at first 
But she had begun to get over 
the idea that there was any pa 
ticular danger of my turning out 
a ne’er-do-well, and when she 
found that no persuasion or ob 
jection would change my mind, 
she consented. 

Now that I had quite decided, I 
planned to get up a little benefit for myself. I hired a 


SOm(¢ 





gone on 














hall, engaged a few amateurs and a small band, and 


arranged an entertainment after my own ideas. I man 
aged to make some sixty-odd dollars from this benefit, 
and my mother, who could little afford it, gave me 
fifty dollars more. Out of this I bought a ticket to 
New York. I put every thought of failure out of my 
mind, and left San Francisco. [Continued on page 4 
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Is This Why You Drink? 


An Anonymous Confession: The First of a Brilliant New Series on Booze 


Illustration by C. B. Falls 





O you know why you drink? 
Ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred, if they are drinkers and 
if they stick to the truth, will tell 
you that they do not know. It took me 
eight years to find out why I did. And, 
because I secured that knowledge, I am 
now in a position to say a whole lot about 
why the other fellow drinks. But the 
information is so foreign to the average 
man’s ideas and yet so true and so founded 
on scientific facts, that, in trying to impart 
it to others, I find that I am beginning, 
to my mind, the most difficult, the most 
involved, and at the same time the most 
fascinating piece of work that could be at- 
tempted within the space limitations of an 
article for a magazine. 

First of all, let me explain that what I 
have to say is of the most direct interest 
to the hard drinker, the man who goes on 
sprees, indulges in periodic debauches 
and does it without regard for his health, 
his finances, the feelings of his friends or 
the affections of his family. I make this 
preliminary statement because I am going 








“How much time will it take?” I 9 sked. 

“It generally requires from six n.:.1ths 
to a year,” he informed me. 

“What is the treatment?” wa. my 
next query. 

What do you think his answer 

It was: “Conversation!” 

That was all. He repeated it — con. 
versation, a talk of an hour a day between 
him and me. The thing seemed abso- 
lutely absurd. At the beginning, I had no 
faith in it whatever. But I was desperate, 
and I agreed to go through with it. 

The first two or three days were taken 
up with my telling him the whole story of 
my life. I was then forty years of age and 
a bachelor. Sometimes he would ask mea 
question about my opinion of this thing or 
that, but for the most part the time was 
taken up with my narrative of all the 
things that had happened to me, so far as 
I could remember, from earliest childhood 
to that hour. I was struck by the dif- 
ficulty with which events and personages 
in my life were recalled, but I stumbled 
through the tale as best I could. 








to deal with this outstanding and undenia 
ble fact: the men who are excessive drinkers 
do not, in their hearts, want to continue 
drinking; cannot stop drinking; and can find neither 
within themselves nor from their general practitioners 
of medicine the real explanation of their helplessness. 

This is no sermon. Nobody ever hated a sermon, drunk 
or sober, more than I do. You will find in what I have 
to say no claim that I did not enjoy my drinking while 
I was at it. I did enjoy it. The trouble about the en- 
joyment found in alcohol is that it is too costly to 
morals, physique, financial standing and reputation. 
Consequently, this article reads more like an ex- 
cursion into fairyland than it does like a disquisition 
on rum. In fact, in finding out why I was helpless 
before the craving for whisky and in discovering how to 
overcome that helplessness, I did traverse a veritable 
fairyland. 

You shall see 

To the real drinkers, although they may never have 
heard of what Iam going to tell, my story will come with 
the force of irresistible truth. I know, because for eight 
years I drank hard and could not stop. I drank, not 
for love of the taste of W hisky, but for its effect. 

I did it because the jolts of the alcohol to my) brain 
made nie lighter of tongue, readier of wit, free from 
responsibility, alien to worry. At pretty regular 
periods I drank flagrantly, arrogantly, without regard 
to the advice or opinion of anybody else in the world. 
During the first three years of it I earned and spent 
thirty-three thousand dollars. During the fifth year 
of it I got away with eighteen thousand. The return 
I thought I was getting was the effect that alcohol had 
upon me, 

Nobody ever enjoyed a spree more than Idid. Under 
the influence of alcohol, I thought every man was witty 
and every woman beautiful. The stuff, so far as I was 


concerned, made the world over, put a new perfume 


into the rose, silvered the moon anew and made the 
sunlight a magic gold that somehow seemed to enter 
me and become a part of me. There was nothing I 
might not accomplish if I set out to do it! The only 


limits to what I might do or might become were the 


limits of my imagination — and my imagination, I may 


I drank, not for the love of whisky, but for its effect 


mention, is an extremely elastic thing even when I am 
sober. 

And there were times when the states of mind to which 
I attained as a result of whisky-drinking reminded 
me of this verse in Richard Le Gallienne’s Rubaiyat: 


‘**Wine is the tender friend of suicides; 
You drown so softly in its gentle tides. 
You know not you are dying — Yet you die — 
And Love with rose-leaves all the ruin hides.” 


All this I did, as I have said, because I enjoyed it. 
But the time came when I asked myself: 

“Why do these sprees, which always end in tre- 
mendous physical suffering, attract me? Why do I 
take pleasure in them? Why am I willing to pay for 
them this exorbitant price of money, physical suffering 
and public disapproval?” 

I could find absolutely no adequate reply to the 
question. Accordingly, I set out to learn it from others. 
Physicians knew nothing whatever about it. Their 
answer was “nervousness.” In all the libraries of the 
temperance and prohibition organizations there was 
nothing to indicate why I, an otherwise sensible and 
industrious man, should inevitably, at certain periods, 
embark upon a debauch. 

One day, in a casual conversation, somebody men- 
tioned the name of a distinguished alienist, an authority 
on insanity, a prolific worker in psychology and all 
ments! and nervous disturbances. He was my man! 
I took the train and went to his home. 

His practise was so enormous that it took me three 
days to get to him. I told him my story, which was 
brief enough — that I was a hard drinker, that I 
wanted to quit it, that I had tried many of the'so-called 
“cures” and that, as I talked to him, I was as helpless 
before the drinking impulse as I had ever been. 

“There are many thousands of others like you,” 
he told me. ‘You are a neurotic. I can straighten 
you out and set you on your feet if you will give me 
the required time and will live here in this city.” 











On the third or fourth day the doctor 
got down to real business. 

“This treatment,” he said, “‘is. of course, 
known as psycho-analysis. It is the psychology discov- 
ered_and put into practise by Dr. Sigmund Freud, the 
eminent Vienna physician. It consists of the most 
thorough analysis of your past experiences and emotional 
life through the proper interpretation of your dreams.” 

“But I never have dreams!” I exclaimed. 

“On the contrary,” he assured me, everybody dreams 
every night, and you will find that, once you have made 
up your mind to remember what you dream, you will 
bring me lots of stories from dreamland. You see, the 
trouble is that we are in the habit of forgetting our 
dreams. And one great reason why we do this is that 
there is wrapped up in them so much that we have for- 
gotten or tried vigorously to forget because the material 
was unpleasant, disagreeable. 

“Through your dreams we shall find out what events, 
what influences upon your emotional life, and so on, 
have built up within you this apparently irresistible 
desire for drink. Your dreams will tell you, as we go 
along, the things in which you have neglected your 
physical and moral health, the manner in which you 
have succeeded or failed in living up to your ideals, and 
the shocks which have come to you in connection with 
the people who are, or were, nearest and dearest to you. 
From all this information, we shall discover what 
distortion in your mind or character has led you to 
drunkenness.” 

He went on to say that, once he had explained these 
peculiar phases of my character, the impulse to drink 
would be entirely under my control. It all sounded like 
Greek to me, but I determined to give him a chance at 
me. Hospitals, sanatoriums, and widely advertised 
cures had not hit the mark. Perhaps he could. _ 

He did. And it may be as well for me to mention 
here that, as a result of what I learned of the tec! .ique 
of psycho-analysis, I since have analyzed with s'.ccess 
five tortured persons — two men and three worn! — 
all of whom, when they came to me, admitte! (heir 





[LLIAM A. WHITE, President of the American Psycho-analytic Association, says: “I have known 
the writer of this article for a long time, and for the past few years he has been an interested 


and earnest student of psycho-analysis. 


Most of the incidents in this story are within my personal 
knowledge, and are true except for minor deviations made desirable for literary effect. 


than glad to see psycho-analysis appearing in the popular literature treated by serious persons who 
wish thus to bring to the attention of those who are ill a means by which they may hope for help.” 





fears that they were far on their way to lunatic as) 11s. 
Four of these people, the three women and one «' the 
men, were excessive drinkers, and the other man red 
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from terrific attacks of depression, anxiety and con- 
stantly haunting thoughts of suicide. 

The morning after I saw the physician, to my intense 
surprise, I remembered having had a dream during the 
night. This was it, as I told it to him that afternoon: 

I was at work on a law case in my apartment late at 
night. A man, dark-skinned, something like a Hindu, 
was acting as my secretary and handing me reference 
hooks. But I was disturbed because the transom of the 
front door of the apartment was open. Finally, the 
dark-skinned man went out through the transom, 
closing it after him. 

“What line of thought does all that suggest to 
you * the doctor asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied, “except that I am a lawyer, 
and that the dream is ridiculous. I never had a dark- 
skinned man as my secretary, and I never work in my 
apartme nt at night. It merely seems a jumbled mass of 
incongruities. 

It must be remembered that I was taking this treat- 
ment seriously. I wanted to stop drinking, and, if 
this sort of thing could stop it, I was ready for it. I 
did not believe — but I hoped. 

“Let me explain here just a few things,” the doctor 
said in his winning voice. “The dream, like any other 
dream, seems absurd, ridiculous. It is ridiculous to the 
waking mind because the Hindu secretary never would 
have gone through the transom in real life. But a 
dream as it is told has only what we call its ‘manifest 
content’ — that is, the story of the dream as you saw 
it. However, in the manufacture of a dream there is 
the ‘latent content,’ the real ideas which, emerging 
like troubled ghosts from your unconscious mind, un- 
dergo grotesque changes and form a story which will 
not awake you.” 

He continued by saying that the ideas which troubled 
me, which came up in my dreams and which were re- 
sponsible for my drunkenness, were those which I had 
tried to repress, to put out of my mind at various times 
in my life, either because they were impossible of ful- 
filment or because they were so disagreeable or so hor- 





rible that I had not been able to entertain them long 
enough to deal with them, to reason with them, and 
put them away from me forever. 

“Your telling me what the things in your dream 
stories remind you of,”’ he said, “will bring up these old 
wishes and thoughts, and, since we are talking in calm, 
every-day manner, you will see that they were wrong, 
or unimportant, or distorted by some sort of fear, and 
when you have seen that and adjusted them to your 
real judgment, they will trouble you no more. That is, 
in psycho-analysis, while we find what has wounded your 
soul and made you follow a twisted path, we also give 
you the opportunity to re-educate yourself and to deal 
properly with our stubborn, every-day world of facts.” 

And then he made a statement that stuck in my 
mind: 

“You will no longer be a moral coward. Every 
drunkard is a moral coward, because, in getting drunk 
he runs away from the workaday world with all its 
problems and burdens and enters into the world of 
phantasies, a world where the imagination makes 
things seem the way you want them to be. Drunken- 
ness is flight, a running away from reality.” 

I vehemently denied that then. I admit it now. 

“How about the closed transom?” he asked. “Why 
should that have disturbed you? What idea does that 
bring up? And, in answering these questions, I want 
to use what we call ‘free association. Give me the 
first thing that comes into your mind. Don’t edit it 
over to yourself and try to decide whether or not it is 
important. That is for me to decide. Anything that 
comes into your mind has more or less value, and I, 
not you, must be the sole critic of it.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I always have the transom of my 
office door shut, and I keep the door shut, even in 
summer when, if it were warm, I could get a good 
breeze through the room.” 

That, by a series of questions and answers, brought out 
the fact that I liked to keep to myself, was not communi- 
cative when I was sober, did not seek other people’s society 
— in other words, that I was “shut up within myself.” 
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“Every neurotic is,” the doctor told me. ‘“* Neurotics 
pretend to depend entirely upon themselves. That is 
one reason why they do too much thinking about them- 
selves. After a while, the mind begins to whirl like a 
mill-wheel, and produces no results. See the contradic 
tion in your behaviour. When you are sober, you have 
the habits of a hermit. When you are drunk, you seek 
out the whole town to be your friends and companions.” 

That was the first time, in all my life, I had thought 
of the thing in that light. 

“How about the Hindu, the dark-skinned man?” 
was his next question. 

That, within a few seconds, brought up a painful 
memory regarding my mother, an event that had 
happened when I was five years old. 

The man going out through the transom brought up 
another train of ideas of which I was ashamed to speak 
and of which I did speak only after tremendous effort. 
It cannot be recorded here. 

The long and the short of that dream was that its 
analysis by the doctor showed me the folly of attempt- 
ing to live within myself, that I was selfish and that I 
had become morbid many years before. It was an 
education in itself. : 

“Your drinking,” he said, “‘is the manifestation of 
your desire to be among your fellows, to achieve 
sociability, to forget yourself. It is the proof that you 
are not all-sufficient to yourself. Nobody can be that. 

“This dream, you see, has served to bring out in some 
degree a phase of your character hitherto unsuspected 
by yourself — your selfishness and morbidity. Each 
dream will drag up from your unconscious into your 
conscious mind some idea or event that has warped you 
and made you a weakling.” 

Not all this talk was pleasant to hear. But it was 
the truth. I could recognize that much, and, as I did 
so, I agreed with him. I had passed the limits of false 
pride. I was baring my soul to his scrutiny, and I was 
going to make a good job of it. In fact, the painful 
memory about my mother showed how her reception 
of a childish statement I had [Continued on page 35) 


Sophie’ s Great Moment 


OPHIA KIPPLE is, 
to my mind, no 
name that = any 
young female, into 

whatever estate it~: has 
pleased God to call her, 
would be likely to fancy, 
much less a young female 
who proposes to have 
dealings with divine fire. 
Sophia Kipple’s feelings 
about her name were 
much the same as mine. 
But while she continued 
to dwell in her natal town 


of Wisconsin — of which 
I shall say little save that 
itwas designated by one of 
those ineredible and dis- 
concerting sounds which 
issue ‘rom the throat of 
the son in a Chicago 
railw.-station who an- 
lounees trains about to 


start while she dwelt 
there. | say, she found it 


inconvenient to alter her 
appellition. It is, as I 
teed bot point out, a fu- 
tile asiration for one in a 


small town to set her 
heart, for example, on 
Marne when her name is 


f°? 


“Oh, my poor Ernie! 


ho more nor less the |Mary. Her intimates called her 
Soph. snd considered her very plain — homely was the 
word ‘hey used. When she reproved unmannerly chil- 
re -*\luch she was very likely to do, they waited till 
Sne W 


“R . safe distance away and then screamed at her, 
ed-head!” 


Al the time she was twenty-one she went to 
Oshkosh and took some lessons in elocution. While 
there sie wrote her name Sophie. After that, I am told, 
there Was hardly ever any local entertainment in the 
church or the opera house in which Sophia did not take 
4 prominent part. 


th 


She preferred tragic selections— 
‘ere Was one about a murder and the wind in the pines 





by Emery Pottle 


Pictures by May Wilson Preston 





was Mrs. Fenner’s only comment as she was rolled in triumph past Sophie 


howling Bes — sah —— Bes — sah —— Bes — sah (the 
victim’s name), which invariably gave everyone the 
creeps. But she could be quite funny, too, in a rather 
wistful way. People said she had a good deal of talent, 
and that it was a pity that she looked as she did. 
Sophia herself, though she enjoyed her elocutionary 
superiority, was discontented with life and fretful and 
low -spirited. She remarked openly that there was no 
“‘culcher” in the place, that she was wasting her youth, 
and what could you expect? — thus frightening off two 
young men who had heretofore regarded her with an 
amorous but honorable eye. 

Sophia’s brother Jim was a dentist. He had studied 


Ion hs- Gat’ 1. 


in New York and had sub- 
sequently established him- 
self in a remote part of 
Harlem where, contrary 
to one’s suspicions, there 
seemed to be a field for 
his, humorously speaking, 
toothsome trade. His 
wife had been a manicure, 
though she pretended. she 
hadn’t and quite deceived 
her new circle of friends. 
Sophia in her first visit to 
them learned more from 
her sister-in-law in a week 
than she had been able to 
cull in her entire lifetime 
from books of etiquette 
and fashion papers. Her 
sister-in-law’s name was 
Estelle. 

The two went several 
times to the matinée, and 
once they saw a misunder- 
stood lady play “A Doll's 
House.” Sophia, a prey 
to wild and- unguessed 
emotions, fairly reeled 
from the theatre. Estelle 
said it was probably very 
fine, but for her part she 
hated those nasty Eyeb- 
son things and _ she'd 
rather see Marie Dressler. This, you must remem- 
ber, was ten years ago. Undoubtedly that afternoon 
was a portentous turning-point in Sophia’s path. 
She decided, going home in the Elevated, that she 
would become an actress. She said so passionately 
to Estelle. 

“My dear!”’ shivered Estelle. ““Mercv! You don’t 
know the life they have to lead. Why, I used to—well, 
I knew a lady once who was on the stage and the things 
she told me! And for an unmarried girl—well, dearie, I 
wouldn't dare tell you the way those managers carry 
on — 

“T don’t care!’ 





cried Sophia, vehemently. “A nice 
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woman can be a nice woman anywhere. Ifa girl’s mind of the question until they had done something about not she’d begin that. Orv ille, once she tore up the Star | 
is pure, why — why, she can do anything!” their Careers. © right in front of me an’ put it in the stove, an’ I hadn’t | 
*“Well, L s’pose she can,” assented Estelle conciliat- At the end of the school year the authorities of that read a word in it! Giggles an’ says she was a-actin’ 
ingly. “Still that lady I knew poor thing, she educational font unanimously begged Ernest not to when I give "er what for. Actin’! Tearin’ up news- 
had an awful time, and she always felt that before God, come back. It appeared from what Sophia’s father papers ain't actin’! An’ anyway, ’twant no piece for a 
so to speak, she was married — but well, I don’t told Orville Haines afterward that at this request the nice girl. By heaven, I don’t care if she never comes 
know — everybody has to do the best they can, expect, young man sassed the Board right to their face. Old back!” 
but I bet you Jim'll feel awful if you go on the stage.” Kipple held Ernest in profound contempt. But this he **Wimmin’s wimmin,” Orville commented with mo. . 
‘ ' strove to conceal rose sympathy. “‘ You ought to live a while with Miss C 
because he was  Haines’s tumor, Hiram.” a 
very anxious to Of Sophie’s struggles and of her indomitable efforts, 
marry Sophia off. of her embitterments and of her stimulating triumphs jp y 
“Good an’ wel- the admirable institution she had chosen as, if one may & 
come to ’er,” as so put it, a cross-cut to the chaste white peaks of dra- cl 
he remarked tothe matic fame, I should like nothing better than to speak cm 
/ druggist. fulsomely. But I suppose it is more advisable to get on 
/ Ernest, in con- as rapidly as may be to the kernel of this history — jf fr 
j sequence, returned indeed it shall prove to have one. I must me ntion, . 
/ 2A. to his home in however, that at the school she early fell in with a t 
New Jersey to gaunt, long-legged girl with a bad skin, name C ornelia a 
cheer his lonely Jordan (she accented the last syllable very forcibly). 
\ mother and to be- There at once ensued an ardent friendship between the - 
\ gin his life-work. two. th 
The lovers be- Cornelia believed she resembled the Duse to a star- aot 
haved as bravely _ tling degree and behaved accordingly. She knew a good 
tL) as possible at part- deal about Botticelli and the Pre-Raphaelites, all of - e 
V4 ing, though So- which knowledge she instilled into Sophie, purely with : 
phia, owing to her a view to felicitous sartorial effects. The results were 
naturally histri- singularly striking, though Jim Kipple — somewhat ” 
4 onic temperament, coarsely, it seems to me — declared that if his siste rt only 
could not resist at had a hand- -organ to climb on, you wouldn’t believe she re 
the last moment wasn’t one. Even Estelle refused to go downtown M 
doing a nice bit of | shopping with her; and after the first time they had tea ™ 
P Juliet - on - the - at the Waldorf — well! Sophie, having cut her hair vr 
Balcony, to which off at the neck and richly enhanced its tones with ; 
oon 7. young Fenner, _ henna, then violently frizzed it till it stood out about her 7 
Nou Laan. aerom profoundly moved, lean sharp little face like — here I quote Cornelia — Bs 
, responded in kind. _ like a halo around a saint. She also painted her lips ane 
ifter a few brief spiritually-impassioned weeks they became engaged There was a good — scarlet and wore a green velveteen gown all in one he 
, deal of talk, too, piece, cut out square at the neck, front and back. Her f : 
“T guess he won't worry much when he sees what I about the Burden of Life and Destiny. Ernest, de- head-gear consisted of a very small green velvet cap i 
intend to become,” said Sophia, proudly. parting. felt exactly like a young man in a book as embellished by a slanted quill no shorter than fifteen c 
‘If I was vou, dearie,” Estelle responded, somewhat — he gazed wildly back and beheld his Sophia, distraught, good inches. And at the school, acting under the advice thei 
inconsequently, “I'd henna my hair a little. It'd make cast herself at desperate full length on the couch, of Miss Jordan, she called herself Cappélle. She tried whi 
it a lovely shade.” sobbing incoherent farewells. to get Estelle to persuade Jim to change his name, too; hi 
“Stuck-uv-thing,” was the inelegant characteriza- but he swore so when it was but delicately hinted to him ese 
tion of Sophia’s friends when she returned to them after In the Autumn Sophie — she was now Sophie — went that Estelle, greatly chagrined, dared not press the pee 
the illumination of her soul in New York. She avoided to New York to embark on a course in the Imperial matter further. 
them pointedly, and when compelled to mingle in their Dramatic School. She had wrenched the necessary Ernest, I must confess, and not unnaturally, was = 
boisterous company, assumed an air so fony—to use money out of her penurious old father only after har- somewhat disconcerted when he first saw his trans- on 
their own embittered word — and at the same time so rowing and unseemly conduct. Old Kipple, going into formed Sophie. He did not come to New York often oi 
compassionately patronizing that they were fain to the subject with Orville Haines on his return from the owing to the fact that his mother insisted on being Mrs 
curse her. Her widowed father, who was a respectable — station, thus passionately reviewed the case for his cheered at. the most inopportune moments, and also that 
harness-maker, confided to Orville Haines, the druggist, friend. because she kept him very close as to money. So when “an 
that if Soph didn’t let up on her didoes, he’d spank ‘er, “She's gone, Orville, an’, by heaven, I don’t care if he beheld his chosen one at the station wafting | kisses S, 
by God! He didn’t hold at all with them actresses, he she never comes back! The hull summer long she’s — with her free hand, and with the other clasping a huge the 
asserted, and it made him nervous as a cat to have his kep’ up her tantrums till I like to become adunatic. I bunch of violets, slightly faded, to her breast, he was, kt 
daughter carrying on around the house the way she did — ask you, how can a man re ‘lish his vittles with his only as you might say, struck all of a heap, and for an instant nell 
with her pieces. Why, you couldn’t as much as ask for daughter a-screamin’ an’ a-bawlin’ an’ worse’n all meditated on simulating a swoon in order to avoid com- M 
a dish of dand’-line greens without she sort of humped — a-laughin’ like a hyena right under his nose! She knewI _ plications. tee i 
herself all up together and got off some of those ac- hated her darn pieces an’ she done “em just to pester His mother, at the last moment, had, quite unex- “T 4] 
tressy speeches. The truth of the matter was, of | me. They was one she called ‘Had a Gobbler, though _ pectedly, announce ed her intention of accompanyin g him Emi 
course, that Sophia, having acquired the works of Mr. — they wa’n't no gobbler nor no sense in it neither. Just to the tryst. “I’ve got to see her sooner or later,’ ” she lesile 
Ibsen, had plunged so passionately deep into those as I'd set down after supper to read the paper, like as remarked, patiently, in the bereaved voice she was wont HH, 
turgid rivers that when she*came up, as it were, Was ; 
for a breathing space, she was still too water- ized: 
logged to sense the needs of the home. And no that 
wonder. Was. 
Sophia was at this time about twenty-nine, though cally 
she gave Mr. Ernest Fenner to understand that she doing 
counted only a few more months than he. He was By 
twenty-two and a very superior young man indeed. tens: 
He came from the East, freshly from Harvard, and gath« 
had been engaged to teach his native tongue in the almos 
High School. He disliked his calling intensely, he twee 
‘confided to Sophia the first evening he was intro- Ernes 
duced to her at a church lawn-party, and begging in g 
your pardon, Miss Kipple — Oh, don’t mind me, Mr. man 
Fenner! I thoroughly sympathize, believe me gate | 
he said some very caustic things of the West in to the 
general and of his repellent milieu in particular, seeing 
which made her giggle immoderately. He came to who 
call at once and stayed until half-past eleven. That nated 
night they left no stone in their inmost souls un { mark 
turned. The upshot of it was, most agreeably, that ' tion 
Fate, or, as some say, Kismet or is it Some Higher girl ¢ 
Power? had evidently fashioned their aspirations ably: | 
out of the same impalpable starry dust. Mr. Fenner Erp 
even suggested, mysteriously, that very likely in an- ably } 
other incarnation they were — well, stranger things Sophi: 
had happened. It appeared that the young man had “For 
taken a course in Dramatic Art in his University and Wh, 
burned with a consuming fire to write plays. had pi 
After a few brief spiritually-impassioned weeks Sophic 
they became engaged. Their amorous intercourse 4 mos 
was conducted on a very high plane. Mr. Fenner sued. 
was not one to confound grosser joys with the subtler Cornel; 


delights of the soul. In any case marriage was out “J knew a lady once who was on the stage and the things she told me!” 
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to use when it was a question of sickness, or death, or to such Imperial Dramatic School hysterics as any 
her Blessed Redeemer, “and I suppose it may as well be actress might have been proud of. 
Ernest’s mother was not a lady one could easily 
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Ernest, strangling with some difficulty a passionat« 
desire to strike his mother dead at his feet, seized her by 
I have only lightly sketched in this incident the the arm and made as if to lead her away. ‘“ Mother, 


dissuade. Only what are called the Acts of God had, so emotions of Ernest, but it seems to me that most nice comeon! You can’t sit here! Everybody is looking at 


far as anyone knew, ever deflected herfrom her purposes. | young men who know what filial piety means and who __us as if we were fools!” 
“Tt couldn’t be that those — those minzes are carry- _ have also suffered the pangs of love, will understand just 


Mrs. Fenner baftlingly relaxed her members. “I 


ing on like that to attract your attention, Ernest,” she the dark-brown turbulences taking place in Ernest’sin- _—_ guess I'll stay right here till the train goes back, Ernie. 


sighed, pursing her lips tightly. 


“What dreadful terior. However, I believe that Sophie, being adefense- You go with that red-headed girl, if you want to. Boys 


creatures there are in this city, to be sure! Don’t look less woman, would have got the bulk of the onlookers’ that call their mother a fool will always get their just 


at them, dear.” 


The long-legged girl who had a singular talent for old gentleman laughably dressed as a bishop said quite 
vodeling now yodeled. Lightly and musically, but still openly that she reminded him of a beautiful medieval 


x 


» yodel. Ernest; ordinarily as wool, now became as youth. And it is not for me to say that she didn’t. 


crimson. “Ta— la — la —e 
—»!” eried Cornelia. And 
“Ca —a—a—— rrr —o!” 
from Sophie — a romantic Ital- 
ian word she had filched from 
the peanut-vender at her 
corner. 

Ernest’s now inevitable ges- 
ture of blithe recognition was 
that of one weakly waving away 
a cup of poison. 

“Ernie, you don’t know 
them, do you?” whimpered 
Mrs. Fenner, horror-stricken. 

Ernest’s tongue clove to his 
mouth. 

“My son,” moaned his 
mother, refusing to proceed, 
“tisn’t that girl, is it? That 
Sophie? Oh, what would your 
poor father say if he were 
alive? It isn’t the red-headed 
one, is it?” 

Ernest waggled his head in 
anguish. 

“I'd sooner see you dead,” 
she gurgled and, bursting into a 
flood of tears, sat down on a 
truck. 

Sophie and Cornelia pressed 
their faces to the iron grating 
which separated them from the 
object of their desire. They 
continued to make innocent 
noises of greeting. 

“It’s mother,” said Ernest, 
hoarsely. “She doesn’t feel 
very well.” 

“Yes, I do, Ernie,” wept 
Mrs. Fenner. “It’s only 
that | —” 

“The journey’s upset her.” 

Sophie beat playfully at 
the palings. ‘“‘Litile mother!” 
she cried, girlishly. “Little 
mother! I’m your Sophie!” 

Mrs. Fenner shuddered as 
one in prey to violent nausea. 
“I think I’m going to be sick, 
ws .’ she murmured, hope- 
eSSL\ 

Her unpleasant premonition 
was almost immediately real- 
zed; ut even so I cannot feel 
that 'rnest, distraught as he 
was, \as justified in hysteri- 
cally accusing his parent of 
doing it on purpose. 

By ‘his time a small but in- 
tense|, interested crowd had 
gather d. Their attention was 
almost equally divided be: 
tween Sophie and Cornelia, and 
Ernesi and his mother. Sophie 
in gicat abandon now de- 
manc «| to be let through the 
gate t at she might give succor 
to the convulsed sufferer. On 
seeing this move, Mrs. Fenner, 
who had momentarily domi- 
tated her disturbance, re- 
marke: with Christian resigna- 
tion tat if that red-headed 
girl came near her she'd prob- 
ably have another attack. 

Ernest entirely yet pardon- 
ably lost his head. “Go away, 
“ophic’” he cried, desperately. 

ore odness’ sake, go away!” 

When, as it were, the dagger 
had pierced to her heart and 
Sophie knew herself repulsed, 
* most harrowing scene en- 
a She cast herself into 

ornelia’s arms and gave way 





sympathy, had it not been for her costume. Asitwas,an punishment.” 














The Fighters and the Haters 


by Ernest Poole 


[ Of the Vigilantes | 


F you believe that on this war depends the strength of democracy 
in the world for generations to come; if you want to see America go in 
hard with all her resources; if you want to do your utmost yourself and 
get others to do the same — look about you for the quiet men. They are 
the ones who will help you most, for they will be the real Fighters here. 
In the training camps and out with the fleet and on our destroyers over 
the sea, it will be easy to find such men, for they will be the predominant 
type. But if you are to be one of those who render service in this war in 
the thousand and one activities which are so vitally needed here, both 
to back up the men at the front and to make this struggle in very truth 
count for democracy everywhere, then it will not be so easy to find the 
men and women whom you need, the ones who are willing to work day 
and night. For they will not be so conspicuous as the Self-advertisers 
and Haters who will arise on every hand. 

To hear such folk inveigh against Germany, you might think they 
were the fighters here. But in Europe it has not been so. I remember 
a woman in London who was like many now in New York. She told me 
in a voice quivering with bitterness that even when the war was over she 
wanted nothing but evil to come to every man and woman and child in 
the German empire. Meanwhile, so far as I could find, she was doing 
nothing for the war. She took it out in talking. In London there were 
not many like her, for the English are not good Haters. But in Berlin 
there were thousands. I remember, one evening in Beethoven Saal, 
looking down from the low gallery upon a throng of well-dressed people 
listening to an actor who was reciting the “Hymn of Hate.” The little man was hysterical; 
he tore his rage to tatters; his hatred of the people of England was to endure to the end 
of time. And those people rose and cheered him until the great hall seemed to rock with 
the noise. I was told by one of them that night: 

“*We Germans now all feel like that. You will hear the ‘Hymn of Hate’ sung by the boys 
in the trenches all along the Western front.” 

But I went to the boys in the trenches and found them big stolid German youths, standing 
out there in the drenching rain and quietly fighting for Germany. They had no time for 
hating. And from all the correspondents I know I have heard it is the same in the French 
and English trenches. They are too busy killing Germans to hate them. And so it is, all 
over Europe. As you leave Berlin or Vienna, London, Paris, Petrograd, Rome, and travel 
toward the battle-lines, the shrill, hysterical cries of the Haters die away; and you come upon 
the Fighters, the quiet men who are working hard at the business of war, enduring priva- 
tions, exhausting toil, and suffering and disease and death, and taking it all as a matter of 
course. They fill in their leisure hours with jolly little songs and games. Fighters have no 
time to hate. 

And so over here as we enter the struggle, if you engage in any one of the numberless 
tasks that are needed to back up our allies abroad and later our own armies in France, you 
will have no time for hatred. You will need all your strength and all your time, you will give 
yourself heart and soul to this cause, you will do your share in that hard, clear laborious think- 
ing and planning and working without which this war will be of little or no avail to mankind. 

Shall it be a useless slaughter or a great blood sacrifice, out of which shall emerge a world 
more brotherly and tolerant, more liberal to everyone, more safe for democracy? How avoid 
waste and blunders? _How make the strength of America tell to the very utmost to bring 
the war to such an end as will-mean a real victory for our principles? How rid ourselves of 
the shams and lies that are bound to creep in? How clear up our minds all over the land, 
East and West and North and South, and unite on a few great purposes, simple, honest and 
sincere? What peace terms are we to ask? 

To such thinking hatred is no ally but an inveterate enemy. The Haters are interested 
in revenge and all the resulting bitterness that can lead to other wars and fill this world for 
generations with distrust and wholesale death. The Haters do not especially care to see a 
new Germany on the earth, with its Kaiser and its Junkers and its Militarists deposed, its 
menace destroyed and its good retained. The Haters, as one of them said to me, want 
“the whole damned German nation wiped right off the planet!” 

There was once a big American whose attitude toward an enemy land was expressed in 
these words: “With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us tp see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his 
orphan — to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, 
and with all nations.” 

The Haters have little use for such talk. They have something different to say. They 
will say it so loudly and insistently that you will grow used to the din of their voices 
and will come in time to treat such noise like the shrill wrangling notes of sparrows. And 
you will go steadily on with your work, which is to wage such a war to the end as {will 
destroy root and branch ail autocracy everywhere, all arrogant pretensions to world domi- 
nation by German Kultur, all ruthless oppression of the weak, and will end in a peace 
that shall at least be another milestone passed in the long weary march of humanity up 
the great road of progress which leads to the brotherhood of mankind. 





“TI didn’t call you a fool! Come on, Mocher*”’ 
“T guess [ll stay right here, Ernie.” 
By the aid of a compassionate baggage-man Mrs. 


Fenner, still sitting firmly on 
the truck, was subsequently 
rolled in triumph past Sophie. 
Her only comment .in passing 
was, “Oh, my poor Ernie!” 
Ernest followed the truck as 
one in great agony of spirit 
attends upon a funeral car. 
Sophie, in a paroxysm of amor- 
ous abasement, seemed about 
to cast herself prone before the 
cortége; ‘she was, after a strug- 
gle, restrained by Cornelia 
who, forgetting for the moment 
that she resembled the Duse, 
put out her tongue and made 
a face at the old lady. 

Mrs. Fenner, who appeared 
to be enjoying the ride con- 
siderably, remarked, as if to 
the baggage-man, in a meek 
but penetrating voice, that it 
was a pity for girls so plain as 
that pimply one there to make 
it any worse. 

The young ladies, shaken to 
the depths and feeling, say 
what you please, that life is 
just exactly as it is acted by 
the best actresses, went home 
and cried over their tea. 

The next day Sophie got a 
poignant telegram from Ernest 
which, though incontestably 
true, did nothing at all toward 
allaying her anguish. ‘The 
heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” it said. She and Cor- 
nelia speculated a long time on 
its probable import. The lat- 
ter insisted that it was a veiled 
allusion to his relations with 
that old cat of a mother; So- 
phie, Ibsenish in her outlook, 
foresaw the worst. She was, as 
it turned out, only too justified. 

I myself would never have 
believed it of that young man. 
Up to that time I thought him 
the soul of honor and as chaste 
and chivalrous as the best of 
America’s sons. Even now I 
cannot but feel with Sophie 
that he was not entirely bad. 
He was weak, no doubt, and 
easily influenced. I do not 
wish to judge harshly. And 
when I think of his mother on 
the baggage-truck. .. . 

The unpleasant truth is that 
after the telegram Ernest never 
communicated again with his 
promised bride. It was as if 
he were dead; Sophie's piteous 
prayers and entreaties on 
scented lavender note-paper 
were never answered or else 
coldly returned unopened. I! 
am sorry to say that she was 
deeply enamoured of Ernest 
Fenner, and if by chance this 
account falls under his eye, he 
will then know how near he 
came to breaking a heart al- 
ready too tender. 

It was, and every young fe- 
male who has found herself in 
a like disintegrating situation 
will vouch for such .a solace, 
her Career which saved Sophie 
and restored her mind to — 
even if a battered — lucidity. 
And as she wistfully said af- 
terward to Cornelia, “Duse 
dear, it [Continued on page 56] 





* Forgive me,” he begged, 
really contrite. “It was 
only that I’m worried 

angry, too. I can’t abide 


that Hammond ” 
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Let's See What Happens Next!— 


Illustrations by 


NCE more had come the time of year when, 
in the country, all the trees, secretly a-fear, 
put on their gaudiest dress to ward off decay; 
when the high blue city skies shine brilliantly 

sad with their hauntings of impe rmanence; when with 
each fluttering leaf we hear the ghostly drip of last 
years rain; and when, in the merriest moment, a 
silence calls on the heart and echoes of remembered 
years 

Something in the exaggerated brilliance caused 
Aldinger, that October afternoon, suddenly to turn 
from the crowded Avenue. But the big, beautiful 
restaurant's comparative gloom held no repose. The 
room was like some vague sea evenly jeweled with 
lights, over which flowed incessant waves of voices and 
laughter and, intermittently, the fevered wailing of an 
unseen Hawaiian orchestra 

But Aldinger, at his table in a corner, in his maze of 
spirit was not conscious of details in the subdued babel. 
He ordered something from habit. Then he sat, not 
drinking it, and so very still that his neighbors, remote 


from his mood, must have wondered at his presence 
there. 

He himself was wondering at the perturbation within 
him. What curious things weather, and the color of 
an Autumn day, could do to one! This weird music 
stirred some reminiscent chord, yet it wasn’t like any 
music of his recollections. And the hot-house roses 
troubled him with hazy scents other than their own. 
The waiter shifted something on the table; even the 
waiter reminded him of some other waiter his memory 
could not place. 

He gazed at the lamp before him, not seeing it, 
seeing beyond it into the past. Days of youth 
Aldinger was but thirty-three, but that age can seem 
terribly old — when he hadn’t known whether he 
was happy or unhappy. And the long busy days of 
work “in the field:” hot, white days grading an 
Arizona railroad; and dark, sweating days on the 
La Plata job; and placid Kansas days when his heart 
had all but broken for love of a certain woman. 
Days — days — days! Recurrent hope and despair, 


dream and awakening, toil and surcease — and to 


what end! 

Presently he was aware that the waiter was 
ing again. He raised his eyes; the man was 
out a tray with a folded paper on it. Aldinge! took 
the note, brushed the mental fog from his eye 
and read: 


ither- 
Iding 


tever- 


Since you evidently don’t care for that glass of ; 
r an 


it-is, Benny, I wonder whether you'd care to come , 
have something with us. Newi (Minter) Biasely 


name; 
ve him, 
3 away, 


Aldinger stared a moment at the puzzling 
then he lifted his eyes, scanned the tables bef: 
and slowly turned his head till, there, two tabl: 
he saw Nell. 

Nell! The name that once he had thought srave? 
on his heart! He recognized her at once, although ™ 
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s she had changed from a girl to a woman. 
e reached her, she was smiling. 
it you remember me?” 
. or should I say Miss — Mrs. — ?” he began, 
1V. 
blushed slightly. “I’m Mrs. Blakely — but 
il me Nell. Let me introduce my friends.” 
iree men rose to acknowledge the introduction; 
re two other women, very pretty and chic. 
e faces he had seen in newspapers, two of the 
re well known; and Aldinger wondered how 
Nell he had known, came in such smart, 
ompany. But, most of all, he was wondering 
ierself. There was something about her, a 
olse, sophistication — or was it, perhaps, her 
le dress? How she had changed! Yet how 
remained unchanged!— that same drooping 
lie head, the smooth reddish hair and profile 
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like a cameo, and those eyes bluer than the cornflowers 
of one unforgetable Spring! 

“From the way you were sitting there, you're still 
a dreamer, Benny!” She still had that trick of gazing 
straight into one’s eyes. He replied: 

“*I knew you as soon as I saw you. 
name F 

“I was married a long time ago,” she said. 
two years after you went away.” 

“I’m very curious,” he said. “All you've been 
doing, all that’s happened since I lost sight of you.” 

But then their moment’s téte-a-téte was interrupted 
by one of the chic women, a woman with a languid 
voice and darting bright eyes. Nell evidently con- 
sidered it an invitation to explain the newcomer. 

“Mr. Aldinger and I were friends years ago,” she 
said, “before he became famous.” 

“‘How interesting,” drawled the bright-eyed woman. 
“Tell us how to become famous, Mr. Aldinger.” 

The others were looking at him with polite curiosity. 
But Benny was bored with their nonchalance, their 


But the strange 





** About 


Hammond really had a 
good voice and he sang 
some wild gipsyish 
things that went well in 
that setting 


by Dana Gatlin 


vapid talk. They were stimulated by their highballs 
and cocktails, and he was cold, stone sober. If only 
he could have had Nell alone; she, in those far-awa 
days, always had understood one’s mood. And th: 
he was curious about her. But there was no furth 
chance for confidences, and at last he made a 
to go. 

“Ring me up tomorrow,” invited Nell. 
plained she was in town only for a few days’ shopping 
and was then returning for another month in the 
country. 

Benny promised to telephone; but he didn’t keep 
the promise. The next day he was too busy. The 
day after that he looked up her hotel number, but 
before he called it he went into a study. His youth 
came and stood before him like a ghost, a golden, trou 
blous, agitated time, with its dreams and its errors 
And there passed before him those days of his first 
Spring in New York, magical days when he looked in 
the eyes of his landlady’s niece — and found them deep 
as night. Well, youth must [Continued on page 


move 


She ex 
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Wild Apples—, the author of “The Straight Road” 


Chapter [V — Outside 
EXT morning Julian, slept late and soundly in 
his tent. It was after eleven o'clock when at 
last he opened his eyes. He felt great. The 
fifty feet of garden hose lying out in the open 
would give him a splendid warmed shower. He jumped 
up, got into his swimming trunks, then stuck his head 
through the tent curtains for a survey. 

Nobody about. It was a radiant morning. He 
didn’t remember when he had seen everything look so 
fine. The house over yonder with its rosebush covering 
the whole side, spreading a roof of blossoms over the 
arbor where Uncle Ben had built a rough table and 
served the meals —for the first time, he liked the 
house. It was like a fat, foolish old brown slave woman, 
a pink Merry Widow hat pulled on sidewise, smirking 
back at you and trying to please. 

The next minute he was out, with two fingers in his 
mouth, whistling shrilly for Estancio. Estan appeared 
on the instant; he had plainly been waiting around to 
hose Julian off —and get his tip. The sun-warmed 
water was like a great caress. Wow, but the cold that 
came after it and braced! Whistling softly, 
taking his time, he dried himself off in the tent and pro- 
ceeded to dress. Twice while he was getting into his 
clothes in this leisurely fashion Uncle Ben hallooed to 
him; and when he finally walked over to the arbor he 
found that the meal which waited there was his break 
fast, and Dvye’s lunch. 

“Thatch and Calkins gone?” he asked. 

“Yep. Whaddye think?” pouring coffee. “Trains 
run week-days and Sundays, whether Jule McCulloch 
sleeps till noon or not.” Julian’s knife and fork stopped 
suddenly. Sunday morning. 

“Uncle Ben,” he said, “*D’ you know I intended to 
get down to the Mission for services.” 

“Huh?” the old man blinked at him humorously. 
“Sounds serious. Consarned about your soul?” 

Julian shook his he ad 

“You was pounding your ear a mile a minute when 
the folks commenced to go by here for the Mission this 
mornin’,”’ Dye said. ‘*There’s but one thing on earth 
that could get a boy of your age up for early mass 


stung 


an’ she ain't a Catholic.” 

“She e 

Julian pulled up short. Of course he wouldn't have 
minded, for himself, what he said; but that poor little 
thing, living in a kind of working girls’ home, it was dif- 
ferent with her. 

*“No harm done,” Dye was cheerful. “‘ Knowed it 
was ashe.’ He stopped tantalizingly. Julian was con- 
scious of a hot face and an inquiring eye, when he 
would very mile h have preferred to look cool and non- 
committal. Not that he was ashamed of the girl. His 
mother was strong on class; Paula Pollard was always 
talking about “‘our set.”’ For himself he didn’t care a 
whoop. People were people; and Lynnie Willis had a 
lot more sense and was a lot more interesting than any 
of Paula’s crowd. 

“What do you mean?” he asked:at last. 

“Mean? Say ain’t vou fierce! Must be hard hit. 
Well, lemme give you a tip, Jule; you won't have much 
chasin’ todo. Set still an’ wait. She'll come after you.” 
Again Julian found nothing to say but the repeated, 
“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I'm not criticizin’ anybody,” old Ben had 
the air of wanting to let him down easy. “I find it’s 
all the style these days for the girls to go after the 
boy s. Used to be tother way about when I done m\ 
courtin’.”” 

** Are you speaking of anybody in particular or 
just in a general way?” Julian finally put it. He felt he 
must know. 

“Particular. Needn't bother to get up for early 
mass She's already been te lephonin’ here for you.” 

“And you didn’t wake me?” : 

She had telephoned to him already this morn- 
ing? He could hardly believe it. Yet though Uncle 
Ben sat and laughed about it teasingly, he seemed to 
be telling the truth. 

“You tie your eyebrows in a hard knot when you're 
mad, don’t you; Jule?” he grinned. “She never asked 
me to wake you up nor nothin’ like that. I was goin’ 
to tell you pretty soon. It’s an invitation— for this 
afternoon.” 

He paused so long that Julian had time to think. It 
certainly could not be Lynnie. 

“Where —?” he was beginning when old Ben broke in: 
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| For the story up to this point see page 70) 


“Over at their ranch. About half the valley makes it 
headquarters when she’s up here.” 

‘““Look here, Uncle Ben, who telephoned to me?” 
Julian demanded. 

“No use lettin’ on you don’t know.” 

“I suppose it was Paula Pollard.” 

“O. K., son. That’s who. Better dress up and go 
over. Be back here at six an’ [ll give you some supper 

- or dinner — as you say. Go along.” 

“T believe I will.” Julian was not aware of having 
spoken aloud till old Ben, chuckling, called after him: 

“I believe you will, too. An’ wear some o' them 
white clothes. Wear ‘em, Jule. They're the neatest 
things you've got.” 

What a lot of bother he’d let himself in for by not 
making sure, before he left Lynnie, when and how he 
could see her again. This going to the Pollard ranch — 
ne’d meant to keep free from the bunch here in Siloam 
this summer. Even now, he might as well run down 
past “Restlands”’ first. No success. His Sunday 
afternoon at Paula’s bored him, as he had known it 
would. When he left he trailed down past “ Restlands” 
again, and again failed to see her anywhere about. 

Well, he had been stupid not to make a definite ar- 
rangement with her. He spent Sunday evening at a 
stereopticon lecture on the Holy Land given in the 
schoolhouse. Some of the girls from “* Restlands”’ were 
there, but Lynnie was not among them. When the 
thing was over it was still a dead mystery to him how it 
was he had been placed between the Hannon twins and 
had to talk polite stuff to Mrs. Hannon. 

It seemed they were all for a basketball game on an 
indoor court over at Liveoak, Monday evening. He 
somehow got an impression that about everybody from 
Siloam would be there. So he went. 

No one over from Siloam but the usual bunch. 
Paula, the Hannons, the Ashbys and Bench Prentiss, 
they all kept crabbing because Zoe Haslett and Bench’s 





The Like o’? Him 


by Theodosia Garrison 


OUNG men a-plenty have ‘pene the door, 
Broad in the shoulder and strong of limb, 
But never my two eyes saw before 


The like o° him. 


The drummers and fifers woke the town, 
The lads were leanin’ from roofs and trees, 
And the girls came swarmin’ up and down, 
The like o’ bees. 


I stood by the hedge to watch them pass, 
Laughin’ and lookin’ the way they came, 
The sunshine glintin’ on steel aud brass, 
* The like o’ flame. 


And himself looked down as I looked up,— 
*Twas first he went in the marchin’ line, 
And the light of his eyes might fill a cup 
The like o’ wine. 


A proper lot are soldierin’ men,— 
Plenty I’ve seen of them, tall and trim; 
But Faith, Pll not be seein’ again 
The like o° him! 


He’s fit for ladies in silken gowns, 
And well I know, if he turns to see, 
There’s fifty girls in as many towns 
The like o’ me. 


Ah, well! the hedges are comin’ green — 
I'm walkin’ out with Terry and Tim, 
Walkin’ — and wishin’ I'd never seen 


The like o’ him. 


had sat beside him. Funny about folks. 


two guests were up at the big hotel at a better «fair 
Julian had to-sit with them down there on the ground 
in front and continually dodge the ball. He didn’; try 
to be.agreeable. Toward the end of the game, wien it 
was almost time to go, Paula, who had sulked at him 
rather specially all evening, leaned over and saii! with 
sudden civility: 

“Aunt Dale’s raised enough money to send dow the 
first bunch of girls to ‘ Restlands.’ ” 

“Yes?” 

“T promised to go over and help out with a kind of 
little party for them.” She raised her eyebrows and 
looked at him. ‘Tomorrow night. I know boys hate 
that sort of thing. Jim and Joe are pretending to 
have a date at San Pablo. If I thought you'd go 
with us r. 

“Certainly — I'll be glad to help.” 

“Well, thank you! It’s a relief to have you take it 
that way.” Paula seemed quite surprised at her own 
success. “Your mother gave them a piano this year, 
you know, and we've got nobody to play it. I'm glad 
you don’t mind going.”’ She didn’t ask him to take her 
and Zoe over, though for a minute he was afraid she 
might. 

‘Driving home that night, crossing in on the Liveoak 
road, alone in his car, he turned down past “ Rest- 
lands.”” All shut up and dark. Well — it was after 
eleven o'clock. He went on down until he could see the 
Mission and hear the surf. He had thought to go out 
on the Highway a bit, but he-only made the loop and 
swung back into the valley road. Coming up to “ Rest- 
lands” again he drove very slowly, looking across to 
the old adobe. There was Lynnie’s window. He might 
go over and whistle softly under it and just tell her he 
was going to be there for the party. In the dark he 
reached out and laid his hand on the seat where Lynnie 
Why should 
it make such a difference to have her there — or not 
there? Most of the time she hadn’t been saying any- 
thing in particular. Queer how much he wanted to see 
her again. 

Next evening after dinner, restless and impatient, 
Julian drove the Go-devil up on Old Bitter. Just to kill 
the time he got out and sat a while looking down, seeing 
everything in the valley spread out before him, smiling 
a bit patronizingly as he remembered the Julian Mec- 
Culloch who had lain there last Friday evening. This 
was a peach of a lookout. He’d bring Lynnie up here 
sometime. Nobody else in Siloam he gave a hang for; 
but he was willing to share his lookout with her. She 
had sand, too; you’d never hear a whimper out of her 
about being afraid. Arms under head, he relaxed him- 
self to a vague vision of the evening ahead of him: 
roomful of girls in party dress, music, (well, that would 
be the phonograph) and himself dancing with Lynnie. 
He'd bet she was a good dancer. . . . 

When next he looked to the valley, there was Paula’s 
machine out in the side yard at the Pollard ranch, tiny 
figures coming from the house and swarming iito it. 
The old bus lumbered through the gate and started 
along the road to “Restlands.” He hadn’t thought it 
was as late as that! - He got into the Go-devil and 
hardly knew how he made the coast down the moun- 
tainside. At that the old machine had beaten hii tot, 
for when he turned in at the lane the “Restdands 
building was all lit up and the big machine stood empty 
in its side yard. 

It surprised him a little to find his heart beating se 
hard as he went up the steps. He could see Pau!a and 





Zoe Haslett inside, with Elinor Hannon. Quite « lot of 
others, too; but they all made a blur to his eye: 50 he 
knew Lynnie was not among them. A big, *uare- 
looking woman — Mrs. Jordan — opened the «or to 
him, and led the way into the living-room. “al 
Paula and the Hannons welcomed him loudly. >''!l n° 

room 


Lynnie. ‘A row of girls sat along the side of t! 
as though they had been glued to their chairs: they 
must be the ones Miss Pollard had sent down. 


“I’m so glad you did come, Jule,” Paula reca!!«! him 
to himself. ‘We want to dance, and if you jiadnt 
come we'd have had to use the phonograph. |! you 


don’t mind playing for us? — one or two dances 

“Oh, certainly.” He went to the piano and sat 
there, eyes in the back of his head to watch for L) nnles 
coming, everything that didn’t concern her se inding 
in a sort of jumble to his ears, whatever se 
though it might lead to her ringing out preterne 
clear. All the time he was laughing to himself o 
situation. Wouldn't they all stare if they knew 


med as 
t urally 
ver the 
what 
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“Dulcie — have you made up your mind — about what I asked you?” urged De Vega ° 
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had brought him here tonight — whom it was that he 
was waiting, listening, looking for! 

A one-step. His fingers flew over the keys mechanic- 
ally. Some of the girls had already begun to dance; 
others were rolling up rugs and shaving a candle for the 
floor. He had the haziest idea of who was speaking or 
what was said, till all at once Zoe Haslett’s voice 
sounded out clearly. 

“Where's that pretty little girl we saw the day we 
went down to the beach?” 

A thrill went through Julian. Good thing his back 
was to the room, the thought timed itself to the one- 
step. It was Paula who answered coldly: 

“Oh —Lynnie Willis. Why, I supposed she was 
here.” 

“Where is she, Mrs. Jordan?” Zoe persisted. Julian 
liked her for it! 

“In the kitchen. We've had an awful lot of work 
today, Miss Haslett. Lynn’s tired. She said she didn’t 
want to clean up and come in.” 

Julian began to be angry. This was what he had 
imagined an hour ago up on old Bitter —— the party, 
the music — himself dancing with Lynnie! Was he 
going to miss her — right here in the house? Why was 
she out in a dirty old dress, working, while the others 
were getting ready for a dance? Was she trying to 
duck the thing because Paula got it up? Of course she 
was after the way Paula had treated her. And she 
didn’t know he was here. Then a heavy stupid- 
looking girl at the end of the row earned his gratitude 
by volunteering: 

“Tl go call her oncet, Mis’ Jordan — shall I?” 

“Yes. Tell her the young ladies want her to come in. 
She must be done her dishes.” 

Julian went on playing. The girl clumped across and 
into the kitchen. In a few moments the door opened 
again. From the side of his eye he got a glimpse of the 
little thing standing timidly in it, her hands and arms 
rolled in her apron. 

He'd never thought of anything like this. She just 
stood there, and it seemed that out of her still little 
figure there came a power that enveloped him, swamped 
him. Strange how he could see her so well, hardly turn- 
ing his head. A kitchen drudge that’s what they 
made her. Why, she spoiled the looks of everyone else 
That wonderful color was changing in 
her cheek, her lip was a little bitten. She laughed 
faintly and looked all around the room. “Please ex- 
cuse me tonight,” she said. Then all at once her deli- 
cate face flushed rosily. Aha! She hadn’t known he 
was there when she refused to come in; and now she was 
sorry. Nobody urged her. He couldn’t. She finally 
turned and went very slowly. Rage burned in Julian. 

“Give us another one-step, Jule,” Zoe called. He 
Heavens — he didn’t know what 

Paula and Zoe each asked one 


4 | 
in the room! 


began again to play. 
it was he was playing! 


of the “Restlands” girls to dance. They kept stopping 
him because he played too fast. Half way through 
Benchy came in. Julian had the most confused con- 
sciousness of the crowd there in the room dancing, 
talking; would Lynnie conie back after all, now she 
knew he was here? 

Suddenly he was aware of Paula leaning around the 
end of the piano, smiling into his face, whispering: 

“It was awfully mean of me to make you come here 
tonight. Don’t look so perfectly miserable. I'll make 
them wind the phonograph, and then you can dance.” 

“Thank-you. I am tired — of playing.” He got to 
his feet, and while she stood there waiting for him to 
ask her to dance, muttered something about, “ Excuse 
me — back in a minute,” and bolted out. 

He let the door slap to behiad him, skirted the house 
and glanced up at the window over the flat shed roof. 
There was a dim light, and the curtain swayed out and 
in. He picked up a very small pebble and threw it. 
Almost instantly the light went out, and Lynnie’s voice 
said softly above there, with a little wavering note in it: 

“Who is that?” 

“Me. Come down a minute.” 


HE answer was a momentary obscuring of the 

white curtain, the brushing sound of someone 

moving over the shed roof; then Lynnie dropped down 
beside him a little breathless. 

Just to make sure she was there he put out a hand, 
touched her — and forgot all about asking her to come 
in and dance. What he did was to laugh unsteadiiy, 
“You've got me studying the almanac.” 

“What?” 

“The dark of the moon. I wanted toe ask you for an- 
other ride. Where have you been keeping yourself? I 
couldn't get sight of you.” 

She laughed, too, at that, very low, in the dark. 

“Right here. I’ve hardly been off the place — we 
were so busy in the house. We had to get all cleaned up 
for the girls. Every bit of the bedding that was left 
here had to be washed. We washed a carpet, too.” 

“A carpet! I didn’t know they did such things,” 
Julian said, ‘helplessly. “‘Or anyhow, I thought they 
had a man for it. Are you too tired to walk a little 
way? We'll go in the machine, if you are.” 

“The machine? Oh, I'd be afraid. Somebody’d 
hear us.” 

“No, no — too much noise in there.” 

They stood a moment, listening to the phonograph, 
the sound of shuffling feet, and raised voices. 

“Well,” doubtfully, “we might just go over and sit 
in the car, but don’t let’s start it up.” 

The Go-devil was close beside the old machine, both 
having made the turn and faced back toward the lane, 
Julian’s on the outside, further from the house, and 
sheltered from view by the larger,car. For three days 
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it had looked as though he never was going to get to 
see Lynnie again. Even tonight, it had been a close 
call. As they climbed into the roadster, “I don’t know 
how many times I’ve trailed past here in this machine,” 
he said. “Twice Sunday — and I never got a glimpse 
of you.” ; 

“IT saw you,” said Lynnie, settling herself beside him, 

““Where were you?” 

“On the hill back of the house, between here and 
Bruckner’s — getting wild flowers.” 

“You were? Why didn’t you Hoo-hoo? And there 
I went down to the schoolhouse looking for you, and 
got let in for a lecture on —I don’t know what the 
deuce it was on.” 

“* Looking — for me?” 

“Sure, you. Who else? I wanted tc see when you'd 
go riding with me again. Don’t you want to go?” 

“Oh — yes.” There couldn’t be any doubt about it. 

“Well, then, the next time you see me passing you'll 
call to me?” 

“Yes — if there isn’t anybody with you.” 

“There wasn’t anybody with me Sunday.” 

“No, but there were some folks passing at the same 
time — Tony De Vega and his mother and the two little 
children. Did you know you almost ran into them?” 

“Yes. No —I didn’t know that was his name. A 
Portuguese going along the road wouldn’t keep you 
from calling to me, would it?” 

““Why — no —I didn’t mind Tony so very much,” 
she hesitated. “I just never thought of calling to you 
—from so far. I did run down the hill, closer, | 
thought maybe you might come back. But you didn’t. 
That must have been when you were on your way home 
to supper.” ' 

It was pleasant out here in the half-dark of the side 
yard. There were no shades at the windows, light 
through the cheesecloth curtains showed up the old 
machine and left them in welcome shadow. Yammering 
of the phonograph, squeals of the Hannon twins, Bench 
Prentiss being funny, scrambling and stamping about of 
feet in there — it sounded a lot better from a distance. 
He had, right here beside him, all that he cared for. 

“Only,” he spoke out of the middle of his thoughts, 
“T’d like to have you get a dance — if you care about it. 
You told me you loved to dance.” 

“T do.” 

“Then I'd love to dance with you.” 

For the first time in all his nineteen years, he wanted 
to take a girl in his arms. Of course — he glanced side- 
wise at her, found her looking at him, and glanced away 
quickly — of course, not without the dance. They'd 
get a chance to go somewhere again together. He'd 
dance with her — and then — But how would he get 
his chance unless they had some way of communi- 
cating? Look at the last three days, what a time 
he'd had! [Continued on page 60] 


Capitalizing Imagination 
Put It Into Your Business, Whatever It Is, and See What Happens 


NE of the largest hotels in 
the world was opened four 
or five years ago, and the 





by Fred C. Kelly 





manager appreciated that 
merely to provide excellent 
service would not be suffi- 
cient inducement to attract 
the guest in the habit of go- 
ing to some ether hotel which 
also offered excellent service. All other things 
being equal, a man would rather go to the 
hotel where habit has made him feel most at 
home — where everything looks familiar. 
The only trouble with perfect service is that 
it attracts no attention. When a man is 
satisfied with a thing he gives little thought 
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“ Birmingham Contrasts,” by Edward Mott Wool- 
ley, which was promised for this month, was omit- 
ted, at the last moment, as important changes 
were necessary in the text. 
appear 


in October. We 





to it one way or the other — just as a man 
never appreciates what a good Little Mary 
he has when it is working perfectly. Similarly, he ac- 
cepts an immaculate hotel room and good food as a 
matter of course, and the service makes no impression 
on him; but a lack of clean towels or failure to receive a 
telephone message cuts a little notch in his memory. 
So, decided this wise manager, the only way to impress 
on a guest that he is being well looked after is to give 
him super-service; that is, excellent service rendered in 
such a way that it will stir a man’s imagination. 

For instance, a guest at this particular hotel orders 
food brought to his‘room. When the tray comes it 





—— 


probably has on it not only the food but a rosebud in a 
little vase. No matter whether he cares for flowers or 
not, the guest recognizes that it was thoughtful and 
clever of the management to send him that nice little 
rosebud. He thinks that is good service. Then it sud- 
denly flashes upon him: “Why, the service here is all 
good — remarkably good!” He remembers little items 
of high-grade service which he had previously accepted 
as a mere matter of routine. You see, his imagination 
has been awakened. 

Similarly, in a string of successful hotels in certain of 





It will positively 
regret the delay; 
and we regret also that it was too late to re- 
move the announcement from the present cover 





the Great Lake cities, the management places 
a newspaper at the door of each guest-room 
in the morning. The cost of the papers to 
the hotel is trifling, but each guest is saved 
calling on the telephone for the paper to be 
sent to him, and he is saved also the strain on 
his temper of having to give a bellboy ten 
cents for bringing him a parer worth only one 
cent. He feels so kindly toward the manage- 
ment for putting that paper at his door that 
he doubtless might be willing to overlook 
some item of inferior service if, by «ance, 
any should occur. 

When a guest remains a week or longer at 
the big hotel which this manager controls, he 
finds in his room a bouquet of flowers or a box 
of candy. This little present doesn’t amount 
to much in itself but serves to make the 
guest feel as if he had become an old and valued friend 
— as if he were now one of the inner circle. When he 
comes to the big town again he has a sort of homey feel- 
ing toward the place where the manager sent flowers to 
his room. Such courtesies cost little, but they are the 
mortar between the bricks in the solid wall of good-will 

This manager has his clerks instructed to send flowers 
to the room of any couple who are on their honey moe”. 
If in doubt — but an experienced hotel clerk rarely 
guesses wrong on such a matter — he sends the flowers 
anyhow. Naturally there is nothing in the whole big 
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wide world so noteworthy to a honeymoon couple as 
To have a hotel manager recog- 


the ir recent marriage. 
nize the importance of the event by sending flowers, 
eonvinees them that he must be an extraordi- 
narily wise and capable hotel man, and that 
they have come to the right place. So far 
as (hey are cone -erned, they trust that their 
children and their children’s children 
= stop at that same hotel. 

t has long been a question with 
hot: “ managers whether it is better 
to have an extra covering rolled 
up at the foot of the bed, or to 
have the guest call for it when 
he wants it. The advantage 
of sending in the extra cov- 
erlet only when it is asked 
for is that the guest knows 
then that it is clean. But 
the trouble is that when a 
man goes to bed in a warm 
room he does not think he 
will need any more cover- 
ing. Along about 1.20 a.m. 
he begins to feel cold. But 
i trait of human nature is 
that a sleepy man would 
rather lie in bed cold, with 
his knees drawn up against 
his ribs, for four or five hours, 
than to arouse himself suf- 
ficiently to get up and tele- 
phone for another blanket. The 
next day he goes about sleepy 
and grouchy in consequence of 
having been cold in the night — 
and he feels a grievance toward the 
hotel. One hotel manager I know of 
gets around this whole difficulty by the 
use of a little imagination. He has the 
extra blanket rolled up at the foot of the bed 
in readiness for use, but to show that it is 
freshly laundered, he has pasted around it a little 
blue paper laundry band, such as come around shirts. 

This same manager worked out another ingenious 
little scheme for the convenience of guests. Let us sup- 
pose that a guest has arranged for somebody to call on 
him at his hotel at three o’clock. A few minutes before 
three, however, he is obliged to leave the hotel on an 
important errand. Before going, he calls the telephone 
operator and says simply: “If anybody inquires for me 
I'll be back in half an hour.” 

The telephone operator then places a little red plug 
in the number of that room on the switchboard. In a 
little while the guest’s friend calls on the phone. When 
the operator goes to connect with the man’s room she 
finds the little red plug there to indicate that there is a 
so-called service message about that room. This mes- 
sage proves to be that the guest will be back in half an 
hour. If, instead of telephoning, the caller went to the 
information desk in the main lobby, he would receive 
the same message there, for it would have been telauto- 
gray wd down from upstairs. Likewise, if he happened 
to know the man’s room number and took the elevator 
right to his floor, he would receive the same message 
from the floor clerk. And if he chanced to walk unan- 
nounced to the room itself he would find a piece of 
paper stuck on the door bearing the message that his 
friend would return in half an hour. 

_ The ingenious proprietor also thought of an absurdly 
simp!« ilea — so very simple that it was strange some- 
one ha! not thought of it before. He arranged for one 


floor to be given over entirely to women guests, so that 
a woman traveling alone could go to that floor immedi- 
ately - her arrival and register without having to make 
her way among a lot of men to the main desk down- 
stairs. {f she wishes to go to the theatre in the evening, 
but kes to go alone, all she has to do is mention the 
tact 1e matron in charge and she is paired with an- 
other cuest of her own sort who happens to be in the 
sami iation. This matron is not just an ordinary 


Woman, | but a person who draws a big salary because 


of he tact and knowledge of people, acquired from 


years 0! social experience. She knows instinctively just 
whic sts to send out together, with the certainty 
that t will be congenial. 

Here \s still another way in which capital was made 
of tl anager’s knowledge of every-day human psy- 
chology. In each room he has a little pad of paper on 
Which is printed a request that guests jot down any 
riticisi:s of the service. That seems like a simple, in- 
Cons¢ lial item of hotel management, but here is 
what pens: A guest has a real or an imaginary 
se va He goes to the little pad and writes it down. 

ving 


i written it, he finds that most of the feeling of 
ee action is out of his system. Frequently he 
tees up the slip of paper, because the complaint looks 
rivial in black and white, and writes down instead 





“ You used your imagination, but not 


quite enough!” 





something in the way of praise for the service — some- 
thing that he would never have thought of except for 
the little complaint-pad being there on his table. If the 
dissatisfaction is justified, the trouble is remedied 
which not only gains the favor of the one making the 
complaint but of other guests who might come and be 
annoyed later on over the same thing. 

All this about hotels recalls a little episode at a small 
hostelry on lower Fifth avenue. A number of young 
women employes from a near-by business institution 
were in the habit of dropping in there for luncheon. It 
never occurred to them that their modest trade would 
attract the attention of the manager. But one day he 
graciously asked them if it would be agreeable for him 
to give them a little dinner as a slight token of his appre- 
ciation of their continued patronage. The cost of the 
dinner was comparatively little to the management, but 
those young women will probably talk about it and send 
friends to that hotel as long as they live. On the other 
hand, the type of guest who is in the habit of buying 
expensive dinners would probably think little of having 
a dinner given for him. He would be more accustomed 
to such things. The hotel manager was clever enough 
to know this. His dinner to those working girls was 
better business than giving a dinner to as many multi- 
millionaires. 

The late George C. Boldt, when conducting his first 
hotel, the Bellevue, in Philadelphia, once went the 
limit in humoring the whims of a guest. A woman, a 
semi-invalid, wished to spend a week or two in a certain 
room at his hotel, and yet she said that she felt the need 
of a change of scene. She liked that particular room 
because of its convenience, but she was tired of every- 
thing in it — the pattern of the wall-paper, the fixtures, 
furniture — everything. Boldt asked her to delay her 
coming for twelve hours. In that time he told one of his 
men to have the room repapered, repainted and newly 
carpeted, besides providing new lighting fixtures, cur- 
tains, furniture and pictures. Later on that woman’s 
family played an important part in making Boldt famous. 

Just a short time ago I overheard a hotel proprietor 
calling a recent guest over the long-distance telephone 
to tell him of a message that had come after his de- 
parture. And the hotel man did not even order the 
charges reversed. I asked the man if it was not unusual 
for a hotel to extend such a favor at its own expense. 

“Perhaps it is,” he replied, “but wouldn’t you do it 
for a man who had been a guest in your home? Then 
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why shouldn't we do it all the more readily for a guest 
who pays us money?” 

The story is told of a western railroad general mana 
ger who dropped in at one of the eating-houses 
provided for the construction gangs on | 

road, and noticed that the men were serv: 

with brown sugar. He asked the man 
charge of the eating-place why the) 
didn’t have ordinary granulated sugar 
“Because this is cheaper,” was 
the reply. 
“*Let’s see if it is,’ suggested 
the general manager. He too 
a teaspoon and picked up all 
the brown sugar the 
would hold. It made a little 


spoon 


mountain of sugar. Then he 
tried the same thing w 
granulated sugar and the 


spoon would not hold half 

as much. 

“You see,” pointed out 
the general manager 
every Man uses an averag 
of two spoonfuls in his co! 
fee, granulated sugar is 1 
cheaper. We must appl 
little imagination when 
can. 

The father of former Ser 
tor Jonathan Bourne was 
shipper at New Bedford, Ma 

He possessed Yankee thrift, and 
was businesslike right down to 
the fractions. 
left an anchor lying on Bourn 
dock. An employe noticed this, and 
following the general policy laid do 
by Bourne, he made out a bill for di 
rent. For the little while the anchor 
there and the small space it occupied, | 
rent amounted to just one cent. He 
the anchor owner this bill. Bourne heard of t 
episode and made this comment: 

“You used your imagination, but not quite enou 
To have thought of making out the bill, even thou; 
it was small, was good business. But to have mailed a 
bill for only one cent, when it took a two-cent stamp 
to send it — that was bad business.” ) 

One of the most successful big moving-picture th 
tres in New York — located in the Times Squar 
tion — is operated by a man who has imagination, 
who consequently revolutionized picture shows. H 
was the first moving-picture theatre man to realiz: 
possibilities of music in that type of show house. 

“It isn’t only that high-grade music pleased the a 
dience,” says this man. “It is reflected in the cond 
of every employe about the place. Of course every o 
of them is drilled in courtesy, but I don’t believe on 
them could do an inconsiderate act after listeni: 
our music. Sometimes I myself come in all wrought 
over something that has gone wrong and | feel 
clashing with everybody I meet. Then the orchy 
strikes up and I unconsciously catch the sense of ha 
mony. In a moment I am at peace with the world 
Moreover, when people hear the kind of music we p1 
vide here, they are likely to feel that they are about 
see something out of the ordinary. If we have a pict 
that is not quite satisfactory, I work all the harde: 
the music, and I know from investigation that wh. 
the music is exceptionally good the audience thinks t 
picture is better than it really is.” 

It is a part of human nature to pay special heed 
that which bears the stamp of success. You start 
in New York to attend a theatre. There are plenty 
good shows, but you find that only one theatre is sold 
out. So you immediately lose interest in all the oth: 
and set your heart on going to the one where seats can 
be obtained only by paying a premium to a haught 
speculator. It may not be a very good show, afterall 
but you think it is, else why would so many perso 
have clamored to get in? On the other hand, you drop 
in at an excellent performance where the theatre is onl) 

half filled and it is difficult to get much pleasure out 
the entertainment because you keep looking at t! 
empty seats and thinking that the show must be « 
tremely poor or those seats would have been occupied 
A certain restaurant proprietor had enough imagi: 
tion to take note of this human trait and utilize it iv 
his business. He knew that his restaurant could 
draw as large a trade on some days of the week as on 
others, and that some seasons of the year would | 
comparatively dull. And he knew, also, that if ci 
tomers saw a lot of empty tables, they would begin 
to wonder what was wrong with his food. So he al 
ways has just enough tables barely to accommodate 
his trade for any particular day. ‘Thus he throws an 
atmosphere of success about his [Continued on page 68| 
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The War Beautiful 


These Powerful Arguments. They Will Make You Think 


How Can This Be? 


OD allowed this war, we must be- 
lieve, so as to make men better 
(not only Germans, but all men); 


Read 
so as to make this world a fairer 


and happier place for men and women to 


live in. Not to believe this is almost to despair of 
divine love and doubt the existence of any under- 
standable purpose in the creation of human life. 

The war beautiful! 

In the eyes of posterity this war will be beautiful 
for Great Reasons, just as in our eyes the French Revo- 
lution is beautiful, just as our Revolutionary War and 
our Civil War are beautiful for many reasons. In the 
softening distance of time, the horrors of wars for 
justice and humanity fade away and we see only the 
triumphant steps forward that the race has taken at 
these tortured moments. What but war could have 
brought about the abolition of slavery in America? 
What but war could have accomplished the overthrow 
of Czarism in Russia, which means more tothe Russian 
people in potential happiness and welfare than the 
whole war has cost them? 

But the ghastly toll of dead and wounded! 
million killed in three years! ‘Twenty million wounded! 
How can war be beautiful when it inflicts such pain, 
such bereavement, such waste of life? 

Wait! Let us not forget the lives wasted in peace. 
Needlessly wasted! By tuberculosis and preventable 
diseases! By alcohol! By poverty! By prostitution! 
Millions of lives wasted every year! In our slums, our 
mines, our factories, our child-labor hells! Suppose, 
through the griefs and miseries of this war, the world 
resolves to change these unjust and destructive condi 
tions, resolves to guard, as it never has guarded, its 


Seven 


most precious asset, human life, and to protect, as it 
never has protected, the creators of human life, the 
women, the mothers, and their young? 

Such changes in the social order must come about in 
all lands as a result of a war that has shocked the uni- 
versal conscience to its profoundest depths and stirred 
all men to a readiness for Great Deeds of Equity. 

Consider the effects of war upon the alcobol evil, 
greatest curse and heaviest burden that the human 
race has had to bear. Russia is stamping out this evil 
as a result of war necessities, France and England are 
stamping it out, America has begun to stamp it out and 
will finish the work, we may be sure. Why? Because 
warrior men realize that they can neither work nor fight 
efficiently and at the same time poison themselves with 
alcohol, and war demands efficiency! 

It may well be that future generations will look back 
upon this second decade of the twentieth century as the 
most blessed period in human history, since then it was, 
as a result of war, that men emancipated themselves 
from the most degrading and ruinous form of slavery 
that ever came on earth, alcoholic slavery! 

I know a clergyman who had the courage recently to 
stop short in the midst of an impassioned appeal for 
prohibition and said: 

“My friends, it is acts we must have in these days, 
not words, and I call upon every man and woman 
before me, who agrees that alcohol is a curse to this 
nation, to stand up.” 

Up on their feet came the entire congregation 
Then the minister proceeded: 

““Now I ask every one of you to promise that you 
will renounce all forms of alcoholic drinking until the 
end of this war. Those who are willing to take this 
pledge please remain standing.” 

The consequence was that all but two among several 
hundred solemnly took the pledge! And most of 
them will keep it. Why? Because the national con- 
science is now so deeply stirred that they will have 
strength to keep it, the almost hypnotic strength 
that comes from a profound and universal spiritual 
impulse. 

Why should not every clergyman in the United 
States make a similar test of the new war-zeal for right 
living that is spreading over this land? Is there a 
greater, a more patriotic, service that our clergymen 
can render, than to use their influence in crushing out 
the devilish activities of American saloons and dis- 
tilleries? 

But — 

There is one thing to remember. If we take away the 
saloon and the distillery from millions of drunkards and 
near-drunkards, we must replace them with something 








Cleveland Moffett 


Part I 


more satisfying than cold words about economic waste. 
What is that something? Is it a spiritual something? Is 
it a physical something? I will try to answer this ques- 
tion in another article and will refer to a psychological 
phase of the drink problem that is not usually con- 
sidered. 

The other day in New York City I came upon a 
desperately sad phase of this alcohol evil—I mean 
drunkenness among young women. I met a girl of 
about twenty, quite a pretty girl with a certain inno- 
cent candor in her eyes, joined to a reckless bravado, 
who stopped as she passed me and asked for some 
money. I realized that she had been drinking; but her 
appearance was so miserable that I gave her ten cents, 
and a moment later I saw her enter a saloon for more 
drink. As I stood there, trying to decide what was a 





Understanding 


by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


HE snowdrops and the crocuses 
Bloomed in the olden way: 
The stately tulips followed on 
The pansies had their day; 
The roses came — and yet the year 
Brought neither June nor May. 


And now the tiger lilies lift 
Their freckled faces high; 

And now the sun is blazing down 
From out a cloudless sky. 

And yet it is not Summer time 
Though Summer days drag by. 
His dog looks up the lonely lane — 

He knows the reason why. 





man’s duty in such a case, the girl came out again and 
staggered down the street. Almost immediately two 
evil-looking rowdies followed her and in the next block 
joined her, one walking on either side, and when they 
came to another saloon they all went in at the Family 
Entrance! What a name! 

“But she was a bad girl,” it will be objected. 
was a drinking girl. She deserves no sympathy.” 

Alas! How easy is the cynic’s réle! That is what the 
New York police were saying about Ruth Cruger a few 
months ago, before her mutilated body was found in 
that shameful cellar pit, thanks to the courage of one 
-who had faith in the funda- 


“She 


woman — not a cynic 
mental goodness of her sex. 

There are thousands of American girls like this one 
that I met; they were meant to be wives and mothers; 
their services as wives and mothers are needed by this 
nation. Who dares to say that any one of them was a 
deliberate transgressor? Perhaps the girl I met was a 
stranger in New York. Perhaps she had been tempted 
to drink without realizing the harm that would result. 
Perhaps she was at heart a good girl, but poor and dis- 
couraged. There must have been a time when she took 
her first drink, when she entered her first saloon, and no 
one was there to warn her, to save her. Is it not a 
damnable condition of things that the greatest city in 
the United States has this elaborate street-corner ma- 
chinery for changing innocent girls into prostitutes by 
drugging them, or half-drugging them, with alcohol! 

Suppose all that is changed after this war? And it 
is going to be changed! 


We are being taught a much-needed lesson in obe- 
dience. 
War is like religion in this, that it teaches obedience, 





it requires implicit and immediate obedi- 
ence. 

I stood at Union Square, New York 
City, one day in June, and watched an 
awkward squad of newly enlisted U. §. 
Marines drilling under the shadow of a great wooden 
battleship that rears its guns and turrets strangely 
above the lawns and waving trees. , 

“On the right — into line — Hup! 
umn left — Hup!” 

And so on, hour after hour, while East Side crowds, 
slouching, tobacco-chewing, with straw hats on the 
backs of their heads, watched these lads in blue and 
white maneuver about briskly at the drill-master’s 
sharp command. 

Obedience! How we hate it! Just as the Canadians 
and the Australians hated it! But we must learn to 
obey, to bend our wills before higher wills, our purposes 
and interests before higher purposes and _ interests. 
Everything depends on this, whether in battle or in life. 
I have heard it whispered that the ill-fated Gallipoli 
expedition was at one moment so very near to suc- 
cess that a little more strict obedience on the part of 
a certain general would have turned the scales the 
other way! 

War is developing in America a new spirit of pa- 
triotism. Thus far, our love of country has been in the 
nature of a vague and beautiful abstraction, something 
that has not cost us anything and has never been much 
thought about. I suppose we have loved America 
selfishly, thinking more of what we were getting than 
of what we were giving. 

But now —— 

Well, here is a little story, told by Emery Pottle, that 
rather sets one thinking. Pottle was an ambulance 
driver back of the trenches, during one of the recent 
battles in France, when a soldier, wounded in the 
charge, was brought in. He was a young peasant, 
with a fine eager face, like one of our own boys; his 
two arms had been shot off, and he was in frightful 
pain. 

The ambulance driver looked at the mutilated man 
and said kindly: 

“I’m sorry, my lad; I’m very sorry.” 

The boy nodded. 

“Tt's all right, sir. I offered France my life and she’s 
only taken my arms.” 

Substitute an American boy in this story and see 
what new poignancy the recital takes on. What a dif- 
ference it makes when it is our boy’s arms that are gone! 
It is hard for us to visualize future things so that they 
seem real in the present. We observe an approaching 
storm and take umbrellas, but we cannot feel the sensa- 
tions of the storm until it is actually on us. So it is with 
this war and the patriotism that is latent in our hearts 

~ it will blaze presently! 

Also war is bringing out astonishingly the latent 
goodness that is in us, the latent courage, the 
latent unselfishness, qualities possibly not suspected 
even by ourselves, for we are all better than we 
know. ; 

Who does not call to mind some young American 
ne’er-do-well who has suddenly blossomed into a hero, 
driving an ambulance at Verdun, flying gloriously for 
the Allies over the German lines, winning commenda- 
tory mention by his commanding general for bravery 
under fire. ; 

“What!” the family gasp. “‘ Military honors for him’ 
That black sheep! That spendthrift!” 

Yes, even so, for war is a great revealer of t!ings 
they are, of men as they are. ; 

Take the case of that young Englishman, secod liew- 
tenant in the Loyal North Lancashires, who, be!ore the 
war, was a wayward pleasure-seeker — no particular 
standards of right and wrong — no particular « cellen- 
cies of any sort. On the contrary! Nor did he enlist ™ 
a spirit of lofty patriotism, but simply because there wa 
a big scrap on and he wanted to be in it. He neither 
knew nor cared what the war was about, and for mont 
in the training camp he never took the trouble to look at 
a newspaper. 

One ghastly night in France (1915) when the charge 
was ordered, this young fellow went over the parapet 
ahead of his men, as English officers do (Germa! 
officers follow their charging soldiers to shoot the 
waverers), and almost immediately his right arm W® 
shattered by a piece of shrapnel. [Continued on page 69 
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King in Babylon 


The Great Mystery Novel 
by Burton E. Stevenson 


Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


EITHER Jimmy nor Mlle. Roland was present 
at dinner that evening. They were sleeping 
peacefully on, and Davis, who had taken a look 
at both of them, advised that they be not 

disturbed. 

Tam something of a doctor, you know,” he said, as 
we sat down to table; “got to be, out here in the 
desert —and my advice is to let them have their 
sleep out. They have been exhausted by the day’s 
wo they need sleep more than food. They can eat 
when they wake up. Besides, to wake a person who is 
sleeping as soundly as they are is always a shock. And 
they've had shocks enough.” 

‘Jimmy didn’t have any shocks,” objected Creel. 
“He just stood around sneering.” 

‘We burn up more nerve force sometimes holding 
ourselves in than letting ourselves go,” Davis pointed 
out. “From what you told me, I judge Mlle. Roland 
let herself go pretty completely.” 

“She just cut loose,” said Creel. “It was gorgeous! 
She almost overpowered Digby and Mustafa, when they 
tried to chuck her into the tomb. Digby nearly had 
apoplexy — and I had to plaster Mustafa’s arm with a 
ten-dollar bill, after it was all over.” 

“Yes, he was over here,” said Ma Creel, “‘and I 
dabbed some iodine on it and dressed it for him. I 
was just going to ask you what happened to him. 
He wouldn’t tell me, but it looked like a bite — a deep 
bite right through his forearm.” 

“It was a bite!”’ I blurted out; and then I could have 
hitten my tongue, for Creel looked at me like a thunder- 
cloud. 4 

*\ bite!’ echoed Ma Creel, and they all stared at 
me -—- except old Digby. He just hung his head and 
went on with his meal. ‘ But I didn’t know there were 





wild animals out here,” and she cast a frightened glance 
into the darkness about us. “And nothing but a 
tent = 

“There aren’t any wild animals,” said Creel impa- 
tiently. “‘For goodness’ sake, don’t start anything else, 
Mary!” 


“Then what was it?’”? Ma Creel demanded. “It was 


deep, I tell you — savage — 





clear in! Billy “ 
But I wouldn’t have an- 
swered if I had been on the 


Tach 


“Perhaps it was a camel,” 
sail Davis, quietly, at last. 
“Camels get vicious some- 
times.” 

“No, it wasn’t a camel,” 
brok« in Mollie, sharply. “It 
was ‘oo small for a camel.” 

“No doubt it was a goat,” 
sald Ma Creel, seornfully. 

“lt was the Princess bit 
him, explained Creel, unable 


to cadure the ordeal any 
long “Just as he and 
Digh. were thrusting her into 
the ‘omb, she lost control, 
some ow — flew off — forgot 


it was only make-believe, and 
defenced herself in the only 
Way | at remained to her. And 
then \lustafa lost control, too, 
and; cked her up and jammed 
her t! rough the hole as though 
she Were a bale of goods. It’s 
lucky she wasn’t hurt! And 
then ‘he natives lost control, 
and nt whooping over us and 
tore iown the wall! By 
Geor it was a strenuous 
afternoon — eh, Digby?” 

We all started to laugh at 
old Dix: y—somehow it seemed 


to eas: our nerves a bit— and 
then, when he looked up, I saw 
Wo ugly red streaks across 
his left cheek-bone. 





““What’s the matter with you?” asked Creel. “Did 
she get you, too?” 

“She tried to claw my eye out,” answered Digby, 
intensely. 

“Nonsense!” said Creel, impatiently. 

“Of course, I may be mistaken,” said Digby; “but 
I would much sooner handle a wildcat!” 

We all laughed again, but there was a sort of painful 
undercurrent in the laughter. A girl who bit men 
savagely in the arm and tried to claw their eyes out 
wasn't exactly pleasant to think about. 

“I'm glad you didn’t lose an eye,” said Creel finally; 
“but it will make a great scene. I am sorry you didn’t 
see it, professor.” 

“So am I,” agreed Davis. 
more tomorrow?” 

*“Yes — but nothing so exciting. I am going to rush 
this thing through as fast as I can, before something 
serious happens to my principals.” 

“Don’t push them too hard,” said Davis. “They 
both seem to be very highly strung and extraordinarily 
susceptible to suggestion. They lose control, as you 
call it; and every time they do that makes it easier to 
do it again — it becomes a sort of habit.” 

“Doctor Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” I ventured. 

“Exactly,” Davis assented. “You'll remember 
that after a time, Jekyl kept slipping into Hyde in spite 
of himself. These two haven’t got that far yet — they 
will probably wake up all right in the morning; but 
they are evidently set on hair-triggers, as it were. A 
touch sets them off. So you will have to nurse them 
along.” 

“I’m going to,” said Creel; “but I've got to com- 
plete the picture — don’t forget that.” 

“Will you need the natives tomorrow?” Davis asked. 

“Yes. We'll do the slave-market,” he added, turn- 
ing to me; “and then we'll show the girl being cap- 
tured by the slavers and brought across the desert. 
I want to get as much of that caravan stuff as pos- 
sible — that’s what we came to Egypt for. Then 
we'll take a few love scenes in the tent and beneath 
the palms. We'll get as many feet as we can!” 


“Will you have some 











As we topped the rise and looked down upon the camp, we saw the chanter, squatted 
on his haunches, and around him the sleeping fellahin 


Mlle. Roland was 


superb when the 







eunuchs dragged 
her into the king’s 


presence 


‘I hope you can spare me five or six of the natives,” 
said Davis. ‘“‘I would like to get the coffin over to the 
tent, where I can keep my eye on it.” 

“Of course,” agreed Creel, instantly. “Take as 
many as you need. Only Ill have to have Mustafa 
to keep those fellows in order and tell them what 
to do.” 

“Oh, I don’t need Mustafa,” said Davis; and so it 
was settled. 

Davis hurried away after dinner to write up his 
notes, and Creel sat down to moil over his scenario with 
a disturb-me-if-you-dare look which there was no 
mistaking. Drawn by an irresistible fascination, | 
went in and took another look at Jimmy. He was 
lying exactly as before, breathing long and deep 
There was something abnormal about it: I had seen 
him asleep many times, and he had never breathed iike 
that — nor lay on his back with his hands behind his 
head and his ankles crossed. It was a strained, un- 
natural attitude... . 

As I tore myself away and 
came out of the tent, I found 
Mollie waiting for me — at 
least, I should have supposed 
she was waiting, if she hadn’t 
seemed so surprised when she 
saw me. 

“T thought you were off by 
yourself somewhere smoking 
your pipe,” she said. 

“T’ve been taking a look at 
Jimmy,” I explained. “He is 
still asleep.” 

“So is that—that vam 
pire!” she whispered. And 
then, after a moment, ‘‘ Would 
you like to see her?” 

“Do you think it would be 
all right?”’ 

“Of course it would be all 
right. Uncle Warrie and Mr. 
Davis have both seen her. I 
want you to see her. 
along,” and she caught my) 
hand and ran, rather than 
walked, to the women’s tent. 

A night-lamp was burning 
just inside the entrance, and 
she caught this up, and 
swept aside a canvas flap, and 
motioned me through. 

But I held back. 

“You go first,” I said. 
‘See if everything’s all right.” 

“Of course everything’s all 
right. Can’t you hear her?’’ 

Yes, I could hear her 


Come 


that deep, regular breathing 
might have been an echo of 











28 1 King in Babylon 


Jimmy's. I slipped through, and Mollie let the flap 
fall behind us. Then she drew me to the bed, and 
held the light so that the sleeper’s face was clearly 
revealed. 

She was lying on her back, her hands clasped behind 
her head, her ankles crossed — and I noted, with a 
curious little thrill, that her left ankle was over her 
right, just as Jimmy's was. Her eyes were closed, and 
her long, curved lashes swept the lower lids. Her 
breast rose and fell convulsively with those long, deep, 
vegular breaths. But for them, she might have been 
dead, so motionless she was and pale, save for that 


“Then Jimmy is, too —he is breathing jus‘ the 
same way.” 

“IT know 

“You did?” 

“Yes — I wanted this thing settled — I can’t stand 
it any longer.” 

“I thought for a while,” I said slowly, “that per- 
haps Mile. Roland was a dope fiend, and that that 
was the cause of her spells of listlessness and languor. 
Perhaps she is drugged now — perhaps those wild 
actions of hers this afternoon were the result of a 
drug; and’noweshe is sleeping off the effects.” 


I went in to see him.” 
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matter-of-fact way, that it really was he, and that the 
woman he had murdered was walled up at the far end 
of the tomb; and that she had never died, but had jyst 
waited and waited, for four thousand years... . |; 
sounds ridiculous, I know; but when Jimmy was t: lling 
it, the cold chills kept running up my spine and over 
my scalp, and I would have sworn it was all true, and 
that when Davis opens that wall % 

“He mustn’t open it!” breathed Mollie. * Yoy 
mustn’t let him open it!” ° 

“Creel tried to talk him out of it, but he just lay hed 
at him — called it superstition, ignorant fear. He jyalf- 
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Silently we crossed the sand back to the oasis. 


livid mark across her cheek. Mollie indicated it with an 
inquiring finger. 

‘Did she really fall?’ she whispered. 

“Yes,” I said; “but that wasn’t what made the 
bruise. Mustafa struck her.” 

I saw the lamp quiver in Mollie’s hand. 

“How horrible!’ she whispered. ‘How horrible! 
But she bit him — you should have seen that bite 
d ‘ep, like a wild beast’s = 

“Come along.” I urged. “We mustn't wake 
her,” and I pulled her toward the door, took the 
lamp from her hand, and set it down on the little 
table outside. “‘Now come and sit beside me while 
I smoke that pipe,” I added. “I want to talk 
to you.” 

She made no objection, and together we walked out 
to the edge of the palms, where we could look off across 
the desert, and sat down side by side. 

“There wasn't any danger of waking her,” said 
Mollie, suddenly, as I was filling my pipe. “I made a 
lot of noise a while ago just to see, and she never 
stirred. I don’t believe she is asleep at all.” 

“Not asleep?” 

“No; she doesn’t breathe like that when she’s 


nobody does. She's in a trance.” 


asleep 


. 

“But how about Jimmy?” Mollie objected. “He 
isn't a dope fiend — we know that — and his condition 
is exactly the same.” 

“Well, what is it, then?’’ I demanded. 

For a moment Mollie was silent, staring out across 
the sand, then she turned to me impulsively. 

“Do you know what I think, Billy?” she said. “I 
think their spirits are off somewhere together — over at 
the tomb, perhaps —— ” 

Her voice trailed off as though she were afraid to 
finish, and we sat in silence, looking out toward the 
ruins, behind which the moon was rising. How beau- 
tiful the desert was—and yet how dismal — ho¥ 
threatening! Perhaps Mollie was right — why 
shouldn’t she be right? I could imagine them walking 
side by side through some dream-world —— 

** Mollie,” I said, in a low tone, “‘the most astonishing 
thing happened over there this afternoon. Davis, you 
know, took the lid off that stone coffin, and inside was a 
wooden mummy-case, with a face painted at one end 
of it; and when that lid was raised, and we looked in, 
I would have sworn for a minute that it was Jimmy Al- 
len staring up at us. It was just for a flash — and then 
the face changed, and the likeness was gone. And then 
Jimmy came in and looked at it, and told us in the most 





{s we neared it, the weird chant from the native camp floated back to our ears 


believes in it himself, I think, but he won’t let hin self be 
frightened. He has nerve —I'll say that for him —and 
he has a theory that every time we yield to unreasoning 
fear, we are setting the race back toward savage"y.” 

‘“‘He’s welcome to his theories,” said Mollie; “but 
he mustn’t be allowed to open that wall!” 

‘How can we prevent it? After all, when one ‘hinks 
of it, it does seem foolish —— ” 

“If he opens that wall,” gasped Mollie, her hand 
clutching my arm, “something awful will ha; ea — 
something awful — I feel it!” 

I caught the hand and held it — and she didn | draw 
it away. After all, I reflected, I cduld stand a ¢ ost 
two —I could even welcome them! — if they drove 
Mollie into my arms! 


“Davis just laughs at it,”’ I said, comforting! = 
he’s probably right. He says Jimmy has moiled » roun¢ 
over this picture so long, that it has become 7 ol 

a Tew 


mania — he had a kind of heat-stroke, you know. @ !e¥ 
days ago, and that may have helped. In fact, /smm! 


sat right here beside me last night and told me ie ¥® 
getting things all mixed up — that he couldn't te! yer 
was real from what was only imaginary; his outsi‘¢ 4" 





inside worlds had run together, as it were oa 
“You don’t mean [Continued on page %! 
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T was past midnight; a dim light burned in Michael 
Toomey’s one-room shack. Danny, his mother- 
less boy, lay sleeping in their narrow bed. 

Toomey, seated at a pine table, struck his 
knotted forehead with open palm. After another 
minute of frowning thought he crossed the room 
silently, opened the door and peered cautiously out. 
4 waning August moon hung sickly yellow an hour 
high in the West, lighting faintly the lowland that 
stretched from his shack to the bank of the river. 
Above the shimmering water loomed the nearly com- 
pleted bridge, standing clear, huge, against the murky 
sky. Toomey scowled and looked away. To his 
right ran a straggling line of tar-paper shanties, the 
temporary homes of his fellow-workmen. From these 
no sounds came, no lights showed. It was all in the 
day's work to the toil-driven men, that the main 
span of the great cantilever bridge had that day been 
closed. 

In the contractor’s house on the hill, bright lights 
gleamed. Across the stillness came the shouts of bois- 
terous laughter, jarring the calm of the summer night. 
Toomey’s face glowed with fanatic anger as he listened 
to the noisy celebration. 

“Ave! Laugh while yemay!” He shook his clenched 
list towards the lights. “I'll learn ye to hire scabs, 
keepin’ bread out of the mouths of dacint Union men! 
It's not your dirty money that makes Mike Toomey 
hemean himself, working ‘longside of haythen slaves!” 
He spat on the ground and closed the door, his eyes 
flashing a zealot’s hatred. 

Toomey strode to a corner of the room and, opening 
a battered trunk, took out a box of polished wood. 
With the point of a small crowbar, such as bridge- 
workers use, he pried a board from the shanty floor 
and gently, one by one, lifted through the opening 
twelve greasy, waxy sticks. 

“Careful now, Mike Toomey, thim’s. sivinty-five 
per cint,”” he muttered. They lay in a row before him 
like thick, yellow candles. 

Rising from his knees, he went awkwardly on the 
toes of his heavy boots to the bed and drew a coil 
of wire from under the mattress. The child awoke, 
fright showing in his startled eyes. 

“Whist, lad!” Toomey’s voice had lost its 
harshness. “It’s only me. Was ye afeared?” 

The child put both arms about his father’s neck. 

“Till T knew it was you — but then,” he drew 
back and looked into the man’s rough face, un- 


faltering trust in his eyes, “’tis well I know you'll / 

never harm me, Daddy.” 
Toomey unclasped the small -hands and laying / 

the ho» quickly back ran a hard finger between the / 

band of his collarless shirt and the working muscles | / 

of his throat. 


ey ' , 29 M bq , , 
“Slecp now, Danny”’— his voice was unsteady 
I'll watch over ye.” He waited at the bedside, 


his haid on Danny’s, until the boy slept again. \ 
Whe «1 last he rose the child lay breathing quietly, 
ils thi: arms spread wide. 
“Kathleen,” Toomey whispered, looking up to 
the rafters of his shack, “it’s like Mary’s 


a Son he is, our little Danny.” He crossed 
IMs 


Tr v stood for some moments looking at his 
poy; thon, hanging the coil of wire over his shoulder, 
#e too up the battery box and the dynamite and 
Went |-om the shanty. 

He \.oved, careful as a prowling animal, through 


mo BS tran 


Fad ang 
re, : 


the rank weeds that grew shoulder-high about his 
shack. Around the bridge foundation at the river 
edge, the ground was rough and bare. Toomey left 
the battery within the line of growing weeds and 
paying out the wire, walked slowly to the farther 
side of the pier. 

The moon had dropped below the edge of the 
world, leaving a black night behind. Blacker still, 
rising far towards the sky, the bridge tower stood. 
a massive H in the darkness. 

Climbing to the top of the pier, Toomey knelt 
and laid the sticks of dynamite between the diagonal 
lattice braces that joined the heavy column plates. 
He pushed a sharpened piece of wood into one of the 
waxy cartridges, placed an exploder in the hole it 
had left and connected the wires. 

Toomey rose and rapidly reviewed his plan. This 
column he knew would be torn from its foundation, 
and the tower fall in a direction away from where 
he would be standing, in safety, at the battery. The 
falling column would drag down the land truss 
clear back to the concrete abutment; half, at least, 
of the river span would follow and sink, a tangled 
mass of twisted steel, to the river bottom. After 
the crash he would mingle with the excited crowd 
rushing to the wreck, and forever after be the 
secret hero of his Union. 

As Toomey climbed down from the pier he re- 
membered the dock-builders; the ragged outline of 
their shanties showed faintly in the shadow under 
the bridge. 

“They'll be smashed!’ He shrugged his big 
shoulders. ‘Swedes, not of the faith! To Hell 
wid’ em!” 

Crouching, Toomey hurried across 
the stretch of bare ground to the weeds. 
After he had found the battery he seized 
the handle and drew up the friction rod 
ready for the shot. Then he paused for 
a last look about him. High above, 
near the center of the 
bridge, a light gleamed. 
[Continued on page 38| 
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“Vengeance Is Mine!” ; 
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“I've more than half a mind to quit, myself,” Miss Trimble commented, gloomily 


> fat junior partner jolt d down the aisle of 
Bigelow & Judkins’s general office on his belated 
wav to lunch ent before he emerged 


“ The mon 
from his sanctum and start 


! toward the street 
door, the comfortabl gossip of roon-time leisure was 
buzzing from the two girls seated at the mail table. When 
loomed from his private office, their uncon- 
was Instantly stilled. [t was as if bees 
tside an house had 
The chilled 
pair did not begin to thaw until the front door closed. 

“Ugh-h-h!” Miss Neilson, the pretty mail clerk, 
shivered. ‘‘He makes me think of a frozen catfish!” 

Miss Trimble, 
files, giggled at her chum’s description. 

“2 never could tell before exactly 
remind me of; but that’s it, Genevieve,” 
fied Miss Neilson’s classification. “‘Only at 
we always used to call ’em bullheads.” 


theiremplover 
strained hum of talk 
droning in summer warmth just o 


been numbed by a gush of frost from within. 


W ho had charge of the correspondence, 


what he did 
she rati- 
home 


“They're the same thing. Catfish and bullheads 
both have those clammy, wicked eyes, and mean 
mouths, and black, ugly faces — just like Judkins. 
And they raise up stickers that prong right into 
you whenever you get near ‘em; the same as you 
feel he does if you come in his office without being 
sent for.” 

Miss Trimble emphatically bobbed her head. 

“Honest,” her friend railed on, “I wouldn't ever’ve 
believed before I started to work here that I could 
downright despise a person like I do him!” The mail 
clerk fairly luxuriated in the expression of her utter 
hatred. “If it wasn’t for leaving you, I'd be actually 
glad tomorrow's my last day here; just because then I 
won't have to see Judkins any more. The very sight of 
him sort of poisons me.” 

The sympathetic filing clerk crooked her arm round 
the supple, gracefully slender waist of her chum. 

“You're lucky, Genevieve,” Miss Trimble com- 
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mented, gloomily, “in one way, that the old bullhead 
wouldn’t give you your raise. I’ve got more than half a 
mind to quit, myself. It’s been bad enough working for 
the grouch ever since Bigelow went to New York. And 
with you gone, I don’t know what I will do.” 

Miss Neilson responded by squeezing her friend 
affectionately. 

“It’s just lovely of you to not want me to go,” she 
sniveled, emotionally. “I believe I'd back out, as late 
as this even, if I hadn’t told Judkins I'd take that other 
job I’ve been offered, unless he’d give me ten dollars a 
week.” 

“They won’t pay you only eight to start at Sum- 
merfield’s!” Miss Trimble argued desperately to pre- 
serve her endangered chumship. 

“I know,” the mail clerk conceded. She squeezed 
her friend again to show her appreciation of the loyal 
yearning. “But I wouldn’t for anything let Judkins 
know I was bluffing. I won’t give him the satisfaction 
of finding out I only’ll get the same in my new position 
that I do here. Besides, maybe I'll have a chance at 
Summerfield’s to make more after I get used to their 
work.” 

The chums were united not only in affection, but by a 
common grievance. They severally had been wronged 
alike by Judkins when he employed them. He had told 
each novitiate then that the firm paid “up to ten dol- 
lars a week”’ for the job into which she was being 
coaxed with “six to start.” The theoretical maximum, 
dangled as a prize of merit before the fascinated eyes of 
the mail clerk and of the filing clerk, had never ecome 
an actuality. 

Miss Trimble now echoed the rancorous sentiments 
of one who had been outraged. 

‘A person could work her head off in this dump all 
her life; but she’d never pry more than eight dollars a 
week out of the firm. I never heard of such a tightwad 
as Judkins.”’ 

“Ain’t it the truth!” vociferated Miss 
“Look at me! Here [I’ve been on the mail tailc over 
two years. In all that time, I don’t remember being 
called down for a mistake yet. But the fat skinflint 
lets me go, rather than pay me two dollars more « week’ 
And with the firm just coining money, too! 

“But that isn’t the worst of it!’ the mail clerk sir 
her bitterest complaint. “I haven’t ever had a bit of 
credit from Judkins for doing my work right. | dont 
believe he’s even noticed the letters always go out cor 
rect, enclosures and everything. I've tried m) level 
best to make a perfect record, so’s I'd be entitled to the 
ten dollars I was as good as promised when I was first 
hired. But Judkins just stalled me off this time, xactly 
the same as he has before. He couldn’t say once Wor 
against my work. He only grunted the old dodge that he 
guessed I was improving, and if I’d keep on lik« I was 
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doing, after a while he’d see!” Miss Neilson repeated 


with seathing contempt her employer's stock evasion. 


“It would serve him right if we'd both threaten to 


quit on him,” answered the filing clerk, darkly pon- 
dering a sympathetic strike in her chum’s behalf. “But 
he'd let the two of us go, probably, rather than give in.” 

“It’s lovely of you to stick by me so, Elinor,” Miss 
Neilson choked out her gratitude. “But Id hate to see 
you in bad, when 
it wouldn’t do 
me any good. 
All I want is to 
get even with 
Judkins before I 
leave!’’ she 
sno! ted. 

\re you go- 
ing to?” The fil- 
ing clerk gasped 
her admiration 
for her intrepid 
chum. “ What'll 
vol do, Gene- 
vieve?”’ 

“T don’t know 
vet just what,” 
Miss Neilson an- 
swe! d, with a 
vagueness that 
implied much 
more than any 
specification 
could have ex- 
pressed. “But 
[ll think up 
something before 
tomorrow.” 

It was nearly 
one o'clock when 
the mail clerk 
announced her 
vengeful pur - 
pose All the 
rest of the after- 
noon, she attend- 
ed to her routine 
duties only me- 
char rT ally. Her 
wits were grop- 
ing for a plan of 
retaliation. Had 
she been bent 
only on wreaking 
spite in the 
course of the re- 
maining few 
hours of her em- 
ployment by 
Bigelow & Jud- 
kins, she might a 
have glutted her 


dure to eune “I — I never made a mistake with a letter before!” she quavered. 


perate the junior 
part by some such act of malice as mixing the out- 


going correspondence. But Miss Neilson had made a 
computation of the total of her grievance. The sum 
was too large to be satisfied by the exaction of merely 


petty retributive annoyances. 
With that will-o’-the-wisp, unattainable ten-dollars- 


a-weck maximum as a lure, Judkins had enticed her 
twen!) four months and a half fatuously to perform all 
her duties perfectly. As a consequence, the dupe hated 
the deceiver now. She had the revengeful feeling of a 
treadn ll donkey that had strained toilsomely to munch 
a tit: of fodder tied to a stick on its head, but which 
always had dangled tantalizingly just out of reach. 
_ no enmity so vindictive as the malice bred of 
ie 


zation that one has been deluded into hard 
a fool’s wages. 

Neilson brooded over the wrongs that had been 

By his false pretenses that perfection and 

a ability at the mail table would be recompensed 

Up to ‘en dollars a week,”’ Judkins had induced her to 

he co t with “six to start’’ when she was employed. 


labor 


M 


} 
cone 


inde 


\t the ond of her first half year, with great difficulty, 
she xtracted a raise to seven. Again, six months 
tater ‘ had wrenched another hundred pennies a 
Week from the junior partner, which he had yielded as if 
fach « ere a drop of his heart’s blood. But when the 
mall attacked him a third time for an increased 
am ld, after working eighteen months for the firm, he 
as ol ‘ate. 
Phe - -eilson calculated with mathematical exact- 
ad hroughout. the fourth half year of her employ- 
2 digas she received only eight dollars a week, she 
ie Seen robbed of one-ninth of her rightful wages as 
onal s if the junior partner had filched a bill from 
"pay cnvelope every Saturday. Since now she had 


also a fortnight’s start on a third year with Bigelow & 
Judkins, and should be getting the theoretical maxi- 
mum ef ten dollars; she computed that by arith- 
metical progression of petty larceny she at present 
was being victimized to the precise amount of two 
dollars a week. 

It. was a considerable satisfaction to Miss Neilson, 
this last Friday afternoon at the mail table, that she 





was able to figure definitely what the firm owed her. 
She set the debits down on paper. 


26 weeks @ $1.00 $26.00 
2 weeks @ $2.00 4.00 
SO... . $30.00 


Her due being thus exactly expressed, her problem 
seemed simplified. The measure of reparation owing to 
her was thirty dollars. In default of a cash recovery, of 
which she was hopeless, the mail clerk was convinced 
that equity justified her in recouping from Bigelow & 
Judkins part of what she had given them on credit 
based on false pretenses. The firm was entitled to have 
received services thirty dollars less valuable than she 
had given. She could not go back over the past twenty- 
eight weeks and mulct each of its share of the unre- 
quited perfection of her work at the mail table. But 
the alternative course was open to her for a limited time. 
Self-respect demanded that, before noon next day, she 
take some action which would cost Bigelow & Judkins 
at least thirty dollars. 

Chance brought the mail clerk her opportunity 
shortly after five o'clock. A quarter of an hour earlier, 
she had taken a telegram to Judkins. Immediately upon 
reading the message, he sent for Miss Trimble and com- 
manded her to bring him one of the correspondence files. 
Miss Neilson watched her employer through the doorway 
of his private office. For ten minutes, he was furiously 
busy scrutinizing some papers on his desk. Finally, he 
signed two or three and thrust them into a long envelope, 
which he sealed and addressed. Then he jounced out to 
the mail table and tossed the letter before Miss Neilson. 

“Take that over to the branch post-office,” he or- 
dered, peremptorily. “It’s very important; so I want 
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you to go yourself, right now, and not wait to send 
with the rest of the mail.” 

The dependab'e, perfectemployee jumped up at o1 
and started to the locker room for her hat. Judki 
tramped backtohis sanctum, Inless thana minute, Mi 
Neilson reappeared in the general office. Meanwhile, s! 
had decided what to do with an unexpected opportunit 

The “ very important” letter was addressed to an 

ventor in Mil 
W aukee, Vi ) 
owned a pasteu 
izer patent tha 
had caused B 
low & Judk 
much anxiety of 
late. Inthe pe 
formance of hé 
duties, the mau 
clerk had 
sorbed a smat 
tering of the co 
respondence that 
had passed b 
tween her et 
ployers and thei 
attorneys wit! 
regard to the 
vention. Amor 
other things, s] 
knew that t 
senior pa rtn 
was in New Yor 
now to watch th 
outcome of a law 
suit, which the 
owner of the pa 
ent had brought 
against an 
leged infringe: 
his rights. 

Bigelo w WwW 
Judkins were not 
defendants 
this litigatio 
but they wel 
concerned abo 
it for reasons the 
mail clerk under 
stood only 
part. She ri 
membered that 
Judkins had bi 
expecting a tel 
gram from | 
partner in rela 
tion to the lay 
suit. She sur 
mised that the 

4 message she I 
EE , Cnty had cl 


livered was fron 


“ But — but I — didn’t ——” Bigelow. Miss 


Neilson knew 
had stirred Judkins to take immediate action, that 
resulted in the signing of several papers and the urgent 
dispatching of the valuable looking packet address 
to the Milwaukee inventor. 

She guessed that her employers were “‘ working son 
scheme or other” in accordance with a predetermine 
plan. Doubtless important issues depended on thi 
prompt posting of the letter entrusted to her. Co 
versely, the mail clerk was sure that if the long envelo, 
were not to be received by the patent-owner at thy 
time Bigelow & Judkins intended him to get it, her en 
ployers’ designs would be frustrated. 

Miss Neilson saw her chance to exact “satisfactior 
for her personal claim against the firm. She was sure 
that by delaying the letter she could damage her debtor 
at least thirty dollars. She smiled sardonica'ly as s] 
hurried from the locker room and picked up the envelo; 
Judkins had tossed on her mail table. The smile broad 
ened to a grin of impish gratification when she went o1 
the front door of the office. 

She walked briskly to the postal sub-station, two blo« 
down the street. She entered the building and at on 
shoved the letter into the proper mail slot. A casual ob 
server of all the girl’s movements since Judkins ordered 
Miss Neilson to the post-office would likely have thought 
she had done her errand perfectly. Immediately afte: 
she slid the envelope through the letter slot, she started 
back to Bigelow & Judkins’s place of business. Only fiv: 
minutes had elapsed when she reentered the front doo 

Judkins called to her as she passed his sanctum o1 
her way to the locker room. 

“Did you mail that letter all right?” 

“Yes, sir,” the girl replied. 

“Good!” he ejaculated. He rubbed his fat hands to 
gether gleefully, and chuckled. [Continued on pag 
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Kings and Kaisers and Czars Are Only Men, After All! 


Y friend shook his head 
sadly. 

“What's the matter?” I 
queried. 

“Did you ever stop to think,” he 
asked, “how deeply and how thor- 
oughly almost everything in this world is concealed 
beneath a mass of hokum, buncombe and claptrap?”’ 

I waited. 

“When a surgeon wants to find out what’s the matter 
with a man’s body,” my friend continued, “he peels 
off the man’s clothes and goes over him with a clinical 
thermometer and a stethoscope. But when the world 
wants to find out what’s the matter with a man’s soul, 
it is perfectly willing to examine him through a criminal 
record, a sob squad, or a couple of bales of gold lace, as 
the case may be. It escapes the eyes of the world com- 
pletely that a man is merely a man, born of woman, 
with two legs and two arms and a couple of eyes and 
a more or less rotten disposition; that it makes no 
difference whether he first saw the light in a mansion 
or a manger, whether his father was a king or a car- 
penter, or whether he was born with a gold spoon in 
his mouth, or only a tongue. 

““No, the poor old besotted world goes on giving 
each and every individual a cradle valuation that he 
never has, never could, and never will possess. 

“Mike the Bite’s old woman gives birth to a small, 
red-headed, freckled hunk of humanity, and the limited 
public that is cognizant of this unimportant event 
murmurs something about the old lady running true 
to form, and immediately loses all interest in the 
affair. On the other hand, her imperial highness, the 
Grand Duchess of Worms and Taxis, presents to an 
anxiously awaiting empire a small, marasmus infant 
about the size and consistency and intelligence of a 
rotten apple, and the entire populace sits up on its 
haunches and howls with glee. It doesn’t stop to 
think for a minute that the open-face progeny of Mike 
and his better four-fifths may well grow up to a rugged, 
honest, honorable citizen, or even president of the 
United States, while the chances are a million to one 
against the scion of Worms and Taxis ever proving 





It soon got so that when he went out on a brewery horse, for a morning’s canter, it was only a 
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anything but impossible raw material that will defy 
the best efforts of ine most expensive collection of 
human agriculturalists ever gathered together under 
one canvas;) and that, while the aforesaid son of Mike 
and his wife will grow to be a useful citizen, all that the 
above-mentioned scion can ever possibly become will 
be a national disgrace and an international menace. 
“So the best it gives Mike’s son is a common-school 
education — if the schools aren’t too crowded. 


‘While the scion of Worms and Taxis gets both in large 


quantities. Mike the Bite’s son, after overcoming a 
million handicaps and leading a useful and construc- 
tive life, is liable to wind up at last in a wooden 
kimono in Potter’s Field; while the Wormful and Taxi- 
cabbing scion, after having had spent on him enough 
money to pay the national debt of China, finally suc- 
cumbs to wine, women and song, though very little 
song, and at length is mowed away in a mausoleum 
that looks like the power station at Cos Cob, Con- 
necticut. 

“Thus goes the world, batting around like a blind 
dog in a butcher’s shop, treading on the plants and 
cultivating the weeds, yanking up the June peas and 
carefully cossetting the poison ivy. ... What would 
you think of a miner that sedulously saved the quartz 
and threw the gold away? Yet that’s precisely what 
the world has been doing. It’s been doing it since the 
early Silurian Epoch. And I suppose it'll keep on doing 
it until Gabriel blows his horn, or the millennium comes, 
or some other little thing like that happens to give it 
a jolt. But it makes one mighty sick, at that.” 

My friend paused. ... I didn’t interrupt. At 
length he continued: 

* As the most startling case in point, look,” he said, 
‘at the well-known and justly unpopular Kaiser Wiiliam 
of Hohenzollern. Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have been fighting him for six months, as have all other 
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decent people in the world for three 
years and more, how do we stil! con. 
sider him? As a man? Not at all. 
And yet that is all he is, and hardly 
that. 

“And still even we, who are pleased 
to consider ourselves the leading exponents of democ. 
racy in the world, have fallen for the same old bunk 
that monarchs since the year one have used to fool 
and befuddle their followers. 

“Trace the pomp and splendor of monarchies back 
to the beginning and you'll find that a monarch is the 
direct descendant of an idol. 

“The great curse of humanity is the lack of imagina- 
tion. To humanity the abstract is like the cowslip — 
just the abstract, nothing more. Humanity can’t 
visualize a thing unless it sees it. Humanity must also 
have something to worship and something to fear. 
Humanity, like children, can’t be good for good’s sake. 
It must have a reward to inspire, and a punishment to 
dread. Hence idols; idols that would give you a whole 
flock of wives and a good corn crop to feed ’em on, if 
you behaved yourself; and make you certainly hard 
to find if you didn’t. 

“But an idol, while highly successful as a stimulant 
and a deterrent, proved somewhat unsatisfactory when 
it came to the mundane management of human affairs. 
So coincidentally with his development, we find arriving 
on earth the tribal chief. The tribal chief was supposed 
to be the wisest (also the toughest) lad in the com- 
munity. He and the idol were supposed to get their 
heads together and dope things out, and the rest was 
easy. Furthermore, they were great! little pals, and 
what they didn’t whisper into each other’s shell-like, 
or cauliflower, ears, wasn’t worth bothering about. 

“It was but a short step from the tribal chief to the 
monarch, a monarch being but a tribal chief whose 
business has grown so that he has had to put in a spur 
track and take on a couple more bookkeepers in the 
office. 

“The early monarch was elected like a: president in 
Mexico. He killed all the other candidates and then it 
was plain sailing. When another candidate became 
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strong enough to kill him, he resigned, and said suc- 
cessful candidate took his place. Being king in those 


days was a short life, but a merry one while it lasted. 
You could help yourself to the best house in the village, 
and all the wives you wanted, and you couldn’t pos- 
sibly get into any trouble (barring a Successful As- 
pirant) because you made up the laws out of your own 
head as you went along. 

“It was about this time that there came into vogue 
that naive sentiment that the king could do no wrong. 
You bet your life he couldn’t. He fixed that all 
rig! t before he started. 

‘Ag I have suggested, the monarch business in 
those days was competitive. Divine right was 
effective only until along came another party with 
an even more divine left. But kings were greatly 
honored while they lasted. They could out- 
drink, outrun, outflirt and outfight any of their 
subjects, so no wonder they were looked up to. 
And besides, it wasn’t a bit safe to be hyper- 
ritical about a party who stood six feet six in 
what should have been his socks and who could 
treat a yearling bull like a pet. The surest way 
to commit suicide in those days was to go out 
m the corner of Main Street and Washington 
Boulevard and make invidious remarks about the 
current monarch. As he was the lad from whom 
all worldly blessings flowed, he was not unnat- 
urally surrounded by a gang of fawning syco- 
phauts. He also commanded the best financial, 
artistic, literary and scientific brains by merely 
sending out a squad of gendarmes to bring ’em in. 

‘As time sped by, the same thing happened 

to the monarch business that afterward evolved 
in this country in the oil, steel and butcher busi- 
A few unusually efficient kings hogged 
the whole works, and formed a trust. Non-union 
monarchs had their chance to sell out or be 
thrown out. Some of them came into the trust 
and were allowed to retain their crowns and 
their cuff-links. Others were stepped on, as they 
rightly deserved. And the Monarch Business 
was at last put on a sound, financial basis, and 
became as safe as a church. 

“And then what happened? Like many an 

individual, monarchs were able to stand adversity, 
but not prosperity. As the business began to 
settle down, the monarchs began to’ settle down 
with it; and they soon became fat and effete. 
They put open plumbing and thermostats into 
their palaces. When they went to bed early 
Monday morning, full of optimism and non- 
freezing solution, they'd leave a call for Thursday 
afternoon. Waxing too fat to fight themselves, 
they began to employ others to do it for them; 
and it soon got so that the heaviest thing a 
monarch could lift was his sceptre; and when he 
went out on a brewery horse for a morning’s 
canter, it was only a question as to which would 
first crack under the strain. 

“\ few of the monarchs at last began to get 
onto the fact that this would neverdo. Hitherto, 
their sole claim to their august jobs had been 
that they could lick any other aspirant thereto. 

Now at last, finding themselves in a physical 
condition where carrying themselves around con- 
stituled a hard day’s work, they decided that 
something must be done. Since they could no 

longes keep up the bluff by their physical prowess, 

it must be accomplished some other way. But one 
bluff is as good as the next if properly put across. So 
all ty had to do was to take up bluff No. 2, hitherto 
long neglected, but lying fallow for their needs. And 
bluti No. 2 was flumdiddle. 

_ | vey hopped to it blithely. Discarding the sheet- 
iron ‘ion suit that for so long had invested the mon- 
arch: form with the external attributes of a Green 
Mou :iain base burner, they loaded themselves all up 
with . old lace and jewels and titles and epaulettes and 


nesses. 


Cross-s, single and double, to say nothing of ribbons, 
and » .cters, and swords and Prime Ministers and things 
until ‘st to look at them was like seeing the finale of a 
musical comedy. 


B\ keeping themselves in storage warehouses with 
gold roofs, and refusing to let people look at them 
*xce) through smoked glasses, and giving themselves 
large oosts in the newspapers, they finally got people 
to heveve that they and Destiny were bosom friends 
and y)at they didn’t know wasn’t in the book. And 
the pornuilace, always willing, nay, even anxious, to fool 
thems: ives, fell for this new bluff just as besottedly as 
they liad for the old, and entered right into the game 
Withou! even an intermission. And the monarchs, find- 
ing out they could bunk ’em a whole lot easier with 
a lle - en than they had with prowess, heaved a 
MUShed l sig 1 


“You don’t believe? . . . How bong, do you think, 


Would a king last whose name was George B. Muggins, 


and who went around in a Mackinaw jacket, and con- 
gress gaiters, chewing a straw? ... The Czar was a 
very altitudinous little party as long as he lived in a 
union station and had a window-dresser for a valet. 
But look what happened to him when he came out into 
the backyard of the palace garbed only in a pair of 
overalls and a snow shovel. They couldn’t bump him 
quick enough! 

“But the monarch business, like all other good things, 
had to come to an end. And the end began to come 
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They loaded themselves all up with gold lace and jewels 


and things until just to look at them was like 
seeing the finale of a musical comedy 


when, of the arrogant security that had been theirs, 
they took it out of the competitive class and made it 
hereditary. A well-established business can stand 
darned near anything except heredity. The minute you 
substitute an accident of birth for a competent control, 
that minute marks your arrival at the top of the tobog- 
gan slide. And when the marasmus scion of Worms and 
Taxis started in to take the place of old Eric the Ver- 
million, the stuff, as the French have it, was off! A 
barber-shop couldn’t have stood the strain, let alone 
a monarchy! 

“No, sir, when the vermin-lined cape of royalty fell 
from the broad shoulders of the gent with the re- 
inforced concrete fists and descended automatically 
upon the seventeen-inch shoulders, receding chin and 
pear-shaped head of his first-born, the end was in sight. 
Left to its competitive form, the monarch business 
might have gone on for aeons. But making it a family 
graft was too much for it. And before long it began 
to take on that anemic appearance of one of those North 
Carolina families that won’t marry a perfect stranger 
like a second cousin. 

“So it was that, in 1914, when broke the Great 
War, the monarch business had become practically a 
vanishing industry. France had discarded it. In 
England it had become but a romantic form; as in 
Belgium, and in Italy. Pressed flowers lying be- 
tween the pages of an old book. 

“In but one country in the world did this hoary- 
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headed old monstrosity toss its medieval mane in 
primeval abandon. That was in Germany. There 
flourished like the green bay tree all the old hokum, 
all the old buncombe, all the old claptrap, all the old 
flumdiddle. Divine right, there was, and iron crosses, 
and uniforms that would make a May-pole look like 
half-mourning. The Kaiser and God were fast friends. 
And above all, the hokum of phraseology; everything 
to do with’this archaic abortion was buried beneath a 
panoply of words through which the light never 
penetrated. It was his imperial majesty this, 
and her imperial majesty that; and the imperial 
exchequer, and the imperial counsellor, and the 
imperial Prince W hat-Not chewing on his imperial 
teething-ring, or getting an imperial ache in his 
imperial tummy. And the imperial Kaiser goose 
stepped his imperial soldiers around to please his 
imperial whim, stopping once in a while to im 
perially give God a few imperial words of con 
descending compliment on His humble efforts 
in behalf of the imperial empire. 

“In good sooth had Germany become the land 
of the few and the home of the bunk! 

“Now, peeling off the situation all the tin-foil 
and gold bands and iron crosses and whiskers and 
things, and getting out the old stethoscope, what 
do we find to be the real truth about German) 
and the Kaiser? 

“Germany has a civilization something like 
that of the Incas, only not so good. On a tenth- 
century idea, she has built up a twentieth-century 
efficiency. She has taken from the twentieth 
century all that its science could give her, and 
yanked it back with her into its tenth-century 
lair, blood-stained and bone-filled. And from 
this rotten hole she glimmers and glowers and 
gluts like any Stone Age barbarian. 

“For you've got to remember ‘that it’s only 
within the last few hundred years that war has 
been regarded asa Terrible Thing. Before that, 
war was the normal condition of the world, and 
peace merely the vacation that enabled one to 
recuperate from the latest war, and get ready for 
the next. The viewpoint of humanity was like 
that of the head-hunter who considers that day 
as utterly wasted that finds him not faring forth 
in quest of a human cranium to put on the parlor 
mantel, 

“Thus, Germany, of her tenth-century civiliza 
tion, believes; and, believing, practises. All her 
writings, all her teachings, all her efforts, have 
been going on for the last forty years in recu 
perating from: the war she then fought, and getting 
ready for this that she is fighting. It was onl) 
that we other nations, having come to find that 
peace has its pleasures after all, and that killing 
and robbing your fellow men, women and chil 
dren is a low form of amusement, were too gen- 
erous to believe that we had within our midst so 
benighted and anachronistic a nation. It takes 
the murder of children peacefully at school to 
make us credit it; and even then it is hard for 
us to believe. Poison gases, and liquid fire, the 
enslavement of the conquered, rape, murder, pil 
lage, arson, the use of human bodies for fat fertil 
izer and pigs’ feed—all these things our stunned 
intelligence, aghast, refuses to credit, even to com- 
prehend. But it behooves us to start to com 
mence to begin to get ready to understand, and 
to do it now. Otherwise we'll find a practical and 
personal conviction that will begin when we spit up 
our lungs in little pieces and end only when we find 
ourselves hanging in the imperial smoke-house and 
waiting to be fried in neat rashers with the imperial! 
eggs for the imperial breakfast. 

“And the Kaiser? Stripped of his imperial hokum 
and his august buncombe, he is no more and no less 
than any other roughneck who is capable of collecting 
a gang of vicious or misguided followers and terrorizing 
a community. Monk Eastman, or Geronimo, or Cap- 
tain Kidd, or Bill Hohenzollern, it’s all the same thing 
in principle. In magnitude only lies the difference. 
For where they counted their followers by ones, Bill 
counts his by millions. As they planned their raids 
on individuals, so plans he his raid on nations. As 
they shot or killed or enslaved their victims by tens, 
so does he shoot or kill or enslave his victims by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands. But Bill 
and Geronimo were the only ones to murder little 
children, 

“So, in 1914, we find Bill with a piece of lead pipe 
up his sleeve and a gag in his pocket, peeping in 
the parlor window of the Triple Ententc, where 
Mr. Alphonse France, Mr. J. B. England and iittle 
“Mr. Albert Belgium are talking politics, and busi 
ness, and how late the spring is, and my! what a lot 
of rain we've had this year, while Mrs. France and 
Mrs. England and Mrs. Belgium are sitting arowid 
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knitting and telling one another what 
cute things the children’ have been 
saying. 

“Behind Bill, in the shadow, one can 
dimly see the hulking form of Bull von 
Kluck, the well-known yegg, whose finger 
prints are in every police-station, and Eat- 
‘Em-Up Jack Hindenburg, the Prussian . 
stick-up man, as well as Gentleman Joe 
Falkenhayn, the second-story worker. 
Back of them in the gloom are the hazy 
figures of the rest of the gang, among 
whom sits Unhappy Hapsburg, the Aus- 
trian, picking at his sideburns and wonder- 
ing how he happened to get there in the 
first place. 

“*They ain’t lookin’, are they, Bill?’ 
gruffly mutters Hindenburg. 

‘““*Nary a peek,’ says Bill. ‘The poor 
dubs is as peaceful and unsuspecting as a 
lot of kittens under a stove.’ 

‘Good!’ says von Kluck, rubbing his 
hands, gleefully. 

**T choose the little guy Mg says Bill's son, 
voung Bill, commonly known as Rat Face. 
‘I can lick him too easy! And after we 
clean up this joint, let’s all go after that 
fat guy, Uncle Sam, that lives in the 
big house just across the pond. He ain't 
looking, neither, the poor stiff! And 
he’s richer’n mud! Why, he'd be a pick- 
up!’ 

‘**And then at the word, they knock out 
the window and leap into the room. 

“Little Mr. Belgium puts up a brave 
fight. But he hasn’t a chance. In no 
time they’ve bounced a brick off his head 
and he’s out. 

“But it gives Mr. France a chance to go 
home and get his gun, and for Mr. England 
to reach his house and call to his sons to 
come to the rescue. But it’s only by the 
grace of God and little Mr. Belgium that 
the raid is even resisted. ... And it’s 
nearly three years before Uncle Sam gets 
his head out from under the bed-clothes 
and frealizes what’s going on, and be- 
gins to try to remember where he put his 
gun the last time he came in with it 
in 1598. 

“And there you have ‘em, thinking, and 
working, and acting precisely like any other 
gang of burglars 

‘But of course, way down deep, it’s the 
fault of a system; a system of thought, a 
system of government, a system of civiliza 
tion: or better, the lack thereof, And it 
is of this rotten and archaic system that 
the Kaiser is a spoiled product. 

“The Prussian idea is a kiss on the hand 
of those above, and a kick in the face for 
the se bene ath. The Kaiser, being on top, 
has had all kisses. From the time he first 
opened his eyes, and his face, on earth, he 


has had everything his own way. He was 
Little Jack Horner and the world was his 
pie. Every time he made a stupid re 


mark, all Germany sat up and said, ‘Ain't 
he cute!’ He was taught that the coun 
try was his, and the people his, and the 
soldiers his And he could march ‘em 
around, or bust ’em in two and throw ‘em 
in the alley as his imperial mood saw im- 
perially fit. 

‘*He had two miles of uniforms and was 
a general or an admiral or something in 
everything from the Imperial Death's 
Head Hussars to the Imperial Boy 
Scouts. And he nicknamed himself the 
War Lord in much the same spirit, but 
with deeper results, that Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Penrod might call himself Red Eye, 
the Trapper. 

‘In other words, he was, in Germany, 
what is technically knownas the Candy Kid 
or the Fair Haired Child. Is it any wonder | 
that on growing up he became a murderous 
old megalomaniac? Up to the time the 
war started, his record, to paraphrase, 
Mr. Dooley, was that he had been a fairly 
shrewd business man, a successful flirt, 
a ten-cents-on-the-dollar failure as a 
husband, an ardent military fan, and was 
about to play off a tie in the long-distance 
mileage championship with ex-President 
l'aft. 

**As a further means of groping amid the 
flumdiddle, let’s suppose he had been born 
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LEAN quit of you all, down there in the street, 
With your turmoil of hoofs and of wheels and of feet! 
Clean quit of you all! 

Only your call, 

Like the beating of waves 

In dim, half-forgotten, subterranean caves, 

Comes up to me here. 

Comes up — and I hear 

I look down — and listen — and watch you go by — 
And am free of you all, alone with my sky! 

My window is wide, 

Open wide to the night. 

There is darkness inside. 

I have turned out the light. 

But the stars are about me, above and beneath — 
Yes, beneath! 

For the city lies there like a vast sombre heath 
A-blossom with stars. 

The cars 

Fly down the long street 

As if a wind, fleet 

From the ocean, were blowing the flowers. 

And on one of the towers 

\-top of some droning and populous hive, 

There’s a star that’s alive. 

I can see its pulse beat as it throbs in the sky, 

For it thrusts up so high, 

That it touches Arcturus and neighbors with Mars, 
And links those man made with the God-given stars. 
There are two Milky Ways; one above, one below. 
And a child said, I know, 

That the one in the sky 

Is the cats’ heaven. Why! 

That. so they say, 

Is the reason they gave it the name, Milky Way. 
But the one in the street! 

That long thoroughfare that is misty with light! 

If ever you meet, 

Abroad in the night 

Some wastrel, some starveling, some stray homeless cat, 
Just ask if its notion of heaven is that! 


Il 


But I said I was quit of you — you in the street! 

Of your tumult of thought and your frenzied heart-beat, 
Your passions and pleasures, your joy and your pain, 
Your ephemeral treasures, your losses, your gain! 
And I’ve come back — to that 

Just to talk of a cat! 

It is strange. But perhaps it’s because all you things, 
Mice and men, cats and kings, 

Down there in the street, 

Seem to meet 

And to mingle, to be much the same, 

Except for some slight unimportance of name, 

When, here at my window, I look down and try 

To see you, as God sees, from up in the sky. 








Drawn by F. Walter Taylor 
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in America, of similar condition, station and 
parentage. 

“His father, William Hohenzollern, Sp. 
would probably have inherited a large 
steel business, founded by his father. 
Old George W. Hohenzollern, on the 
nucleus of a lot of other concerns which he 
iron- or double-crossed and absorbed. 
When young Bill came along, every. 
thing was going great with the family §. 
nances. 

“Early in his youth, he evidenced 
strong fondness for things military: }y; 
on joining the Boy Scouts, he got into an 
unfortunate altercation with a hornet’s 
nest with the result that he sort of lost 
his enthusiasm. The fact that he was 
supposed to take, instead of give, orders, 
also militated against his complete en. 
joyment. At which he decided that sol. 
diering was a frost and would have none 
of it. : 

“Spoiled as a child by over-indulgent 
parents, young Bill was a sort of public 
pest until it came time to send him to 
college. 

“Once there, he attempted on the 
strength of his father’s money and reputa- 
tion to tell all the other lads where to head 
in at. 

“The other lads stood it just exactly 
one-eighth of one minute. Following 
which, they took him by the jeans and 
slammed him to the disappearing lake re- 
cently presented by another well-known 
and with himself justly-popular | steel 
baron. On emerging from the lake, Bill 
was made to sit in a rose-bush, with a 
toothpick in each hand, and then sing 
‘Pull for the Shore, Sailors,’ until the 
others got tired of listening. That night 
he partook of his supper from the man- 
telpiece. 

““He didn’t make any of the teams in 
college because he wasn’t good enough. 
He was once caught beating a polo pony 
with a mallet; what happened to Bill at 
the hands of his indignant fellow players 
made the pony’s experience seem like a 
pleasure. 

““When he graduated from college, his 
father took him into the office. He gave 
him three dollars a week to start. After 
that, he put him on the road, covering the 
New England states and as far west as 
Buffalo. Bill wanted to marry a chorus- 
girl; but father sent him to Siberia big- 
game shooting, where he soon forgot her. 
Afterward he came back and married the 
daughter of Jason B. Wiggs, the well- 
known head of the banking firm of Wiggs, 
Watkins & Company, with branch offices 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Havana 
and Buenos Aires. 

“On the death of his father, he succeeded 
to the business which, with the aid of a 
couple of his father’s old managers, Henry 
J. Hindenburg and K. Percy Falkenhayn. 
he is managing to keep going, although 
it’s a moral certainty that when these two 
beauties die off some of the old-line boys 
will pin something on Bill and i: wont 
be a rose. 

“That is the probable story that would 
have been Bill Hohenzollern’s had !:c beet 
a regular citizen of a regular country. 
There is one other alternative. !/ad his 
parents persisted in spoiling him, hi would 
probably have landed in Mattews. as 4 
dangerous paranoiac. 

‘“As it is, he serves well to il!ustrate 
the terrible results that must com< from 
the placing in absolute power of t). met 
tally, morally and spiritually unfi'. Lots 


of things can be withstood by ots of 
people. But not even a whole world ca” 
stand heredity. = 
“Also,” my friend continued, Bill's 
fellows had had sense enough to make him 
sit in a rose bush and sing ‘Pull ‘or the 
Shore, Sailors,” the German liner would 
still be sailing regularly, and some rillions 
of men and women and children (iat at 
now entirely defunct would be sitt! down 
to a happy dinner and believing |!:at . 
riter ae. 


is really a very pleasant thing, : 
Think it over.” 


I have been. ... I still am. . -- 
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made to her had thrown me back upon 
a if, had discouraged my confiding in 
her and had first turned me to the habit 
of “keeping things to myself” and try- 
irg to : with them after my own 
fashic 

Be was astounding to me to see how 
many memories of things I had thought 
forgotten were brought up by that one 
dream. For instance, although I had 
never been able to recall the circum- 
stances of my mother’s death since 
conscious remembering had been a 
habit, the free associations called up 
by the things in the dream enabled me 
to see perfectly the scene about her 
deathbed, my grandmother and father 
in the room, my mother’s appearance, 


etc. 

In thinking the matter over that 
evening, I said to myself: 

“\What he has done hasn’t amounted 
to much. It was easy enough for him 
to see that I was reticent in my habits 
of thought and life. But I can’t see 
that he uncovered anything of vital im- 
portance to me. 

The next day, however, I could tell him 
a dream, the analysis of which showed 
me that the doctor knew his business 
and that he was getting down to the 
real troubles of my life. He began to 
prove to me that one’s past is like a huge, 
heavy tail which one drags along, feeling 
the weight of it and yet not being able 
to deal with the weight properly. 

Here is the dream I told him: 

“[T went into a tailor shop to have my 
measure taken for a suit of evening 
clothes. When I got into the shop, I 
was amazed to find that this tailor, 
who had been making all my clothes for 
me, had installed a big supply of ready- 
made suits. Instead of taking my 
measure, he pointed out a suit that was 
hung on a wire frame. 

“That suit will fit you exactly,’ 
he told me, ‘and it will cost you only 
thirty-six cents.’ 

“TI was amazed that I could get a suit 
of clothes for thirty-six cents, but, after 
feeling the texture of the cloth and 
noting how the suit was made, I agreed 
to take it. He told me he could not let 
me liave that suit, as it was a model, 
but that he had others exactly like it 
alrealy done up in boxes. I took one 
of the boxes and paid him thirty-six 
cents 

When I got out on the street, it 
struck me that there must be something 
wrony with a suit that cost only thirty- 


six conts. Accordingly, I immediately 
openl the box and found that the suit 
was rade of cheese-cloth.” 
iat,” asked the doctor immediate- 
ly, “Joes the figure 36 remind you of?” 
Fu: a long time —I should say three 
or ivr minutes — it reminded me of 
not As a matter of fact, it was only 
wit ‘treme difficulty that I could 
ans the great majority of his ques- 
tion about this dream —a sure sign 
tha concerned matters of great im- 
port: my past life. All the time, I 
Wo magine that I was thinking of 
holies or that I was thinking of too 
Mat’ \hings to take time to tell him any 


of n. 


That was my conscious 


fesistovce against letting him into the 
un ! ious, _my irresistible objection 
" = ing him the real things revealed 
V 


tory of the dream. 
Hi rsisted, again and again: 


\'irly-six? What does that remind 
you ot’ Thirty-six?” 
mi, only thing,” I finally said, “that 
a ma gs up in my mind is the number 
be iin 


; running out of my home town 
— Si > That train is number 36.” 
he pursued, “whatever hap- 





pened to you in connection with that 
train?” 

“Nothing,” I said, instantly and with 
great conviction. 

“That’s impossible,” he objected. 
“The fact that this train is in your mind 
now is absolute evidence that at some 
time or other it made a great impression 
upon you. Nothing can come out of the 
mind unless it has been put there by 
some other person. Think again.” 

After another considerable pause, I 
said: 

“‘T remember that, when I was twenty- 
two years old, I boarded that train at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, to see a girl who I 
knew was on the train. I did it with the 
idea of giving her a pleasant surprise.” 

There then ensued the following col- 
loquy between the doctor and myself: 

“Who was this girl? What did she 
mean to you?” 

“I was engaged to marry her.” 

“Well, what happened?” 

“T found that another man, who also 
was in love with her, was with her.” 

“WwW hat time was this?” 

“Six o'clock in the evening — by the 
way, they were sitting in section number 
2” 

“That accounts pretty well for the 
numbers in the dream. The train was 
number 36. You boarded it at six. 
There were three of you together, and 
you were in section number 3. Now, 
exactly, what effect did this meeting 
have upon you?” 

“It had a terribly depressing effect. 
In the first place, I was immediately con- 
vinced that she did not intend to marry 
me, or that, if she did intend to do so, 
she was carrying on in the meantime a 
flirtation of which I did not approve.” 

“What was the result of all that?” 

“The engagement was broken off.” 

“Have you ever been engaged since?” 

“_—- 

“Do you expect to be engaged again?” 

“ No ’”” 


“What is your idea about being en- 
gaged and being married?” 

“T have no confidence in such a proposi- 
tion.” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that I do not believe that I 
would be happy if I were married. I 
might add that I have never yet seen 
what I considered to be a happily married 
couple.” 

I want to make it plain that these 
answers which I gave him did not trip 
readily from my lips. There was about 
them a reluctance which anybody would 
feel in confiding in another person. I 
had not yet gained the feeling of esteem 
and confidence in him which it was 
necessary for me to have in order to 
give him the memories and associations 
the dream had brought up from my 
unconscious mind. In addition, this 
all concerned a chapter in my life that 
had been written eighteen years before. 
Later, this reluctance was replaced by a 
readiness to give him offhand the first 
ideas that his questions evoked. 

“Now,” he said, “let me suggest 
the following as the real interpretation 
of your dream: You went into the tailor 
shop to buy a good suit of clothes, some- 
thing which would last, would meet the 
conventionalities of life and would please 
you. Instead of doing that, you bought 
a suit for thirty-six cents, an insignificant 
amount and, when you opened the box 
on the street — literally, before the whole 
world — you found that you had pur- 
chased a cheese-cloth affair, something 
that was not worth thinking about at 
all. 

“Notice how this duplicates your ex- 
perience with the girl whom you had in- 





















“Through simple addition like this 
I find the sum-total of bliss— 

A nourishing feast 

And the most for the least— 


An answer you never can miss.” 


Solving a real problem 


“What shall we have for dinner today? 
For luncheon or supper? How shall we 
start the meal? What is appetizing, nour- 
ishing, easy to digest, easy to prepare and 


at the same time economical in every sense 
of the word?” 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


There you have one of the simplest and readiest 
of answers to this daily problem. A pure and 
wholesome food, tempting to the taste, beneficial 
to health. And it saves you labor and expense. 


Served simply with the addition of hot water it 
is a nutritious and stimulating introduction to any 
meal. Or with an equal quantity of milk instead 
of water, it becomes richer and even more nour- 
ishing,—a delicious Cream of Tomato. 


Make it yet heartier, if you like, by adding 
boiled rice or noodles. This gives you the best 
part of an invigorating luncheon or supper. Just 
the thing for hot weather, for jaded appetites or 
for the children’s evening meal. 


This satisfying soup comes to you perfectly cooked, 
blended and seasoned. You save materials and fuel. 
You have no spoilage nor waste to 
pay for; only pure nourishment in the 
most attractive and digestible form ; 
and all ready for your table at 
three minutes’ notice. 


The practical way is to order 
Campbell's Soups by the dozen or case 
and never be without a supply. 
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tended to marry. And I want you to re- 
member that all dreams are exquisitely rich 
\ dream is always a dis- 


in symbolism. 
wv a number of past 


torted picture of one 


experiences 

“The downfall of your hopes as a future 
husband came about on the train numbered 
36, in section number 3.’ It resulted in your 
giving up all ideas about marriage and 
marriage is the conventional thing, the 
symbol of lasting happiness and usefulness 
in the world throughout life. But, like your 
suit of clothes, marriage, so far as you are 
concerned, turned out to be worthless. That 
is, in this dream, you have told me the story 
of the greatest shock to your love-instinct 
that you ever received, a shock that in- 
fluenced your whole life 

“Now, in reality, when you look at the 
matter with unprejudiced eyes, do you be- 
eve that marriage is a bad thing?” 

{ admitted that I did not 

We talked then on the subject of love and 
marriage, the conversation bringing up hosts 
of my *memories and ideas regarding | the 
general topi \ll psycho-analysis is more 
or less education It enables one to bring 
into his conscious mind the things that he 
has buried in his unconscious mind, things 
which rise up, without his conscious know!- 
edge, to harass him like ghosts or which reach 
out from his unconscious mind warped and 
distorted tentacles to catch hold of and in- 
fluence his daily thoughts and_ actions. 
That is, all the things a man has seen and 
heard and thought never go out of. his un- 
conscious mind, but live forever 

The doctor's analysis of that dream got 
me. It had penetrated to something vital 
in my life. It had brought back to my 
mind the beautiful illusions and the high 
ideals of my youth, and it had also brought 
up not only the one experience on the train 
but many other experiences and influences 
which had dimmed my illusions and lowered 
my ideals It had shown me that mis- 
directed and unworthy thoughts had fastened 
themselves upon my mind, had clung to 
my soul, just as barnacles encrust the sub- 
merged part of a ship. I could sce already 
how such a state of affairs could impair my 
judgment, my nerves and my general effi- 
( ik ney 

During every session with the doctor I 
told him one or more dreams, and, by the 
aid of the memories that came to me through 
associations with what was in the dream, 
he dissected them gradually came to feel 
an utter lack of the nervousness which had 
oppressed me for years. The feeling of re- 
lief came gradually I was not yet sure of 
myself, but all the time I was unburdening 
myself of troubles. 

At the end of the first month of: this proc- 
ess it suddenly struck me that I was-drink- 
ing comparatively little. I had not been 
really drunk for a week! And yet, the 
physician had given me no orders about how 
much [I should drink or should not drink 
He knew, it seemed, that, as the’ burden 
of the things that had troubled me was 
lightened, the liquor would have less and 
less attraction for me 

He was quite right At the end of the 
third month I had quit drinking altogether 
The whisky had allured me less and less in 
proportion to the stages by which I had come 
to see things in their proper perspective 
I was amazed by the degree in which my 
appre jation of the beautiful things of the 
world, the flowers, pictures, good books and 
good plays, had taken the place of the 
“charm” of whisky 
Put the 

ssary to see to it that everything which 


analysis continued It was 
euec 
ud made me go wrong was brought to the 
ght of day, scrutinized carefully and 
calmly in my talks with the doctor, and 
then cast out of my mind forever as a 
factor in my thought processes 

At the end of the fourth month I told the 
do tor this dr am 

“AlL.I can remember of my dream last 
night is that I received a post-card on which 
there was either no writing at all or a small 


n 
] 
] 


amount of writing which I could not read 
I exerted myself greatly, I think, trying to 
make out what the post-card meant. And 
afterwards, although I succeeded in getting 
no clue whatever to its meaning, it gave me 
a great deal of trouble, occasioned me 
tremendous humiliation. That's all.” 

By this time I had begun to learn some- 
thing about the symbolization and_ the 


meaning of dreams, but I had been unable to 
make anything of this 

“Did you receive a post-card with your 
mail yesterday?” inquired the doctor. 

“IT did.” 


“That was the immediate cause of the 





emet\ the -check. 


dream, but what we want to find out is 
whether or not any post-card ever had any 
real significance for you at any time in your 
life?” 

“Never.” 

“What ideas come to you in connection 
with a post-card, a piece of paper on which 
there is writing?” 

“A letter — a newspaper — an ad- 
vertisement —a, bill—lots of pieces of 
paper.” 

“Pieces of paper. 
about paper?” 

“Well, there is negotiable paper.” 

“What about that?” 

Immediately, like a bolt out of the blue, 
the memory of an incident came to me. 

“When I was about twenty-five,” I said, 
“a cousin of mine — his name was John, 
which is my first name — was a great chum 
of mine. He and I had a certain sort of 
David and Jonathan devotion for each other. 
He was extremely dissipated, while I was 
not. Ona trip to Chicago, he got to drinking 
and forged my name to a check for one 
hundred and fifty dollars. At that time 
one hundred and fifty dollars meant a whole 


Have you any memory 
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That is what every dream does under the 
skilful and kindly guidance of the really 
expert psycho-analyst. 

I have.recited enough of my. dreams. to 
show that all of them took me back to dis- 
agreeable things. I have shown the jar to 
my young soul when my mother refused, 
practically speaking, to permit me to unbos- 
om myself to her as I wished; the additional 
shock of the disappointment at the hands of 
the girl to whom I was engaged; my lack 
of trust in my fellows as caused by the 
forged check; my “almost suppressed” wish 
to get myself into better shape physically, 
and so on. 

What I have not been able to emphasize 
is the host of childhood memories that the 
analysis of dreams brings back to one, just 
as if one looked into a mirror and saw him- 
self rightly for the first time. And the 
second thing upon which I have not dwelt 
with the length I would like is that a man 
becomes a neurotic, a moral weakling, a 
coward, because of the shocks that have been 
given his love instinct. 

After all, the impulse to love is the founda- 
tion of the-state and society. Broadly speak- 





EXT month another great booze: article — 
_ “The Side Shows of Drink,” by James Hay, 
Jr. An amazingly clever dissertation on the 
minor, as well as the major, sins of drink. Com- 


ing: 


More articles by Porter’ Emerson Browne,’ 


who is creating a stir through his vigorous patri- 


otic stories 


Theodore Roosevelt quotes him in 


his speeches. We get hundreds of letters from 


enthusiastic readers. 


Browne is the real thing 





lot 6f money to me, but I got it together and 
I knew iristinctively that 
John had committed the forgery.” 

“Well, what general effect did this have 
upon you?” 

““As | remember it, my greatest feeling 
was one of sorrow that John, even when 
drinking, should commit. forgery.” 

“Did it have any effect upon your friend- 
ship?” , 

“Not for some years, I should say. I 
put away the feeling of horror I had had when 
I first learned of what he had done, and we 
kept up for four or five years the semblance, 
at least, of our old relationship.” 

“You see,” explained the doctor, “you 
suppressed or tried to suppress the ‘shocking 
thought that had come to you. You said 
to yourself in effect: ‘I shall not allow this to 
disturb me. I shall put it out of my mind’ — 
not knowing, of course, that there is nothing 
which you can put out of your mind.. You 
can bury it in your unconscious niind, but 
the trouble is that there are so many dis- 
agreeable thoughts which you cannot bury 
successfully. This thought, like many others, 
was one which you could not suppress en- 
tirely, and, at times, it came up to oppress 
you even when you did not realize it. 

“You can see this from the dream. You 
received a post-card, something which re- 
minded you of the size of a*check, negotiable 
paper. You can make out neither the writing 
nor the signature. That is, it was something 
mystifying, spurious, not true to facts. In 
your dream there was on it either a lot or a 
little. A double significance is found in 
any check. There was not much writing 
on the check which John forged — there is 
never much writing on any check. And yet 
it involved a lot, because you have just said 
that one hundred and fifty dollars meant a 
lot to you at that time.” 

All this brought up a discussion that 
lasted an hour about my ideas of how people 
who have committed a fault should be 
judged; my opinions about money; and the 
effect that the incident had had upon my 
emotional make-up. Naturally, under such 
analysis, there were many things about these 
subjects concerning which I had formed 
mistaken judgments. I was enabled, through 
the dream, which at first had seemed ut- 
terly meaningless, to rectify much of my 
viewpoints toward people and money 
and, particularly, toward ‘how I had been 
in the habit of letting the actions of other 
people move me to pleasure, sorrow, satis- 
faction or disappointment. 





ing, it is as abnormal to be a bachelor as it is 
to be a confirmed drunkard. ‘Man was not 
put here to hate women. He was not put 
here to ruin himself with alcohol or with 
drugs. 

If he developed along the usual lines, from 
his childhood on, he would marry, have 
children and live happily ever after. But, 
primarily, it is what is done to him in child- 
hood that warps him and gives him a dis- 
torted view of life. And it is easy enough to 
see how a similar shock in adult years may 
wound him almost beyond salvation. There- 
fore, when I seek to explain why a drunkard 
is a drunkard, I also bring out the impor- 
tance of how children should be brought up. 

If I am a little child living in a hateful, 
evil-smelling street down by the river, and 
if I hear my mother and father cursing the 
mist and the fog every morning, I naturally 
shall grow up with a mental slant’ that will 
find nothing but ugliness in fogs-as long as I 
live. ‘ But, if I am Shown as a little child 
how the fog hangs fairy garlands on the mast- 
heads and wreathes the bridges with stream- 
ers of color, and floats and moves in gorgeous 
waves touched by thé sun, I shall be able 
always to find in fogs possibilities of beauty. 
Likewise, if my impulse to love and to con- 
fide is stunted and dwarfed when I am a little 
child, it will require very little more of such 
shocks in my adult years to make me con- 
sider all women as untrustworthy and all 
men as liars. 

Much of this, jn my adult years, I do not 
consciously realize. It strikes me in the 
dark, from behind — from the unconscious 
mind. Let me repeat: The human mind 
never forgets. Consider, therefore, how much 
one accumulates in one’s mind day by day 
to lift him up or strike him down at some 
future date. 

The examples of dreams which I have 
given are sufficient to show, in some degree, 
the technique and the procedure by which 
one is enabled to get much, or all, of his 
troubled past off his mind. Now, let me 
try to explain why this process, when it was 
finished, took away from me the impulse 
to ruin my career and to grieve my friends 
by being a victim of alcohol. 

As I have just said, the human mind never 
forgets. That is true from the day of birth 
to the day of death. Either in the conscious 
or the unconscious mind, there are utilized 
or retained the millions and millions of im- 
pressions and facts that come into our minds 
through our five senses. Nothing can be in 
the mind unless it gets there through the 





five senses. Even the little still voice of 
conscience is the product of our childish 
training and environment. 

During my life—and in this term | 
include childhood as well as my adult years — 
I had received a number of shocks of more 
or less magnitude. The consciotis and the 
unconscious mind may be likened to a bow] 
and a huge supply pipe. The conscious mind 
is that into which flows incessantly the jp. 
fluences and reflections of what is in the 
unconscious mind. That is, the conscious, 
work-a-day mind is a little bit of a bow] 
played upon and influenced by the ever. 
lasting and incessant stream or supply pipe 
of our past experiences, ideas and ideals. 

Ibsen once said that he could never work 
unless “the little people” came to his aid — 
and I have no doubt that the little people 
were the innumerable reflections of flowers, 
perfumes, sorrows, joys, and romantic ideas 
which rose from the depths of his unconscious 
into his conscious mind. Genius is merely 
the art of drawing mightily on what one has 
once learned or seen or heard. 

This is true, in a smaller degree, of the 
average man, and, when the shocks to his 
preconceived ideals and affections have been 
too great, they prey upon his conscious mind 
without his knowing it. All that he does 
know about it is to feel nervous, uneasy, 
harassed, worried. : 

Following upon that, there comes periodi- 
cally a desire for surcease of this feeling of 
harassment. The indefinable, intangible 
worry which has been built up by “the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” 
makes him crave relief. In other words, 
he wants to -escape from his every-day 
routine. Every neurotic is haunted by the 
idea that he would like to go away or would 
like to change his profession. What he really 
wants is to escape fromm himself. And to 
get drunk is to take flight. 

Any man who has: been on a jag can realize 
the truth of this. When the alcohol begins 
to hit him, his worries drop from him as if 
by magic. For the time being he walks 
in an enchanted land. Financial troubles, 
domestic worries, all cares no longer exist. 
He has taken flight to an artificial realm 
where grief is a stranger, where irresponsibili- 
ty sits upon the throne and where the morrow 
may take care of itself. The expression “to 
drown one’s sorrow” is evidence of the gen- 
eral, vague knowledge of people that drunk- 
ards take the liquor in order to forget. 
That is what happened in my case. 

Although I did not know it while I was 
subject to the irresistible impulses to drink 
heavily, the ugly memories were crowding 
me so closely, driving me so hard that what 
I wanted to do was to forget, even when | 
did not consciously sense the fact that | 
was remembering. 

When, through the analysis, I had got- 
ten the memories back into the clear light 
of consciousness and had seen their com- 
parative unimportance as related to my 
present life, they could worry me no more. 
I had, so to speak, brought them into the 
light of day, looked them squarely in the 
face, and, with the aid of the physician, had 
dissected them and thrown them away. 
To use the language of the street, I had gotten 
them off my chest forever.. The past had no 
drag upon me. I could agree with the doctor 
that the world was a beautiful world and 
that life was worth living. c- 

Consequently, when any mar is a victim 
of the drink habit and tries to figure why he 
cannot free himself from its grip, 1 would 
advise him to ask himself these questions: 

“Am I happy at home?” ‘ 

“Am I really in love with my wile: 

“Am I satisfied in regard to money 
matters?” 

“Am I satisfied with my position in the 
world, or do I secretly despise mysel! for not 
having accomplished the things which 
my youth I thought I readily would ac 
complish?” § 

“Am I lonely — and, if I am, why: 

“Am I subject to fits of depression, an 
why can’t IL. avoid them?” 

“Does my viewpoint of life differ from 
that of my friends, and why?” ’ 

Dissatisfaction, discontent, loneliness, 
anxiety, foolish doubts—they are the 
banners flown by the neurotic. And these 
things can be caused only by one’s inability 
to be happy in the state of life in which he 
finds himself. Psycho-analysis enables him 
to adjust himself to his surroundings. to live 
happily and useful'y in his world, whether 
that world be big or little, and to refrain 
from rushing to the saloon as th cure-all 
for the restlessness or anxiety or feat that 
continually plucks him by the sleeve. , 

You cannot forget. The real cure 5 to 


J 
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The Secret of Ideal Heating 


A copy of the above in col- 


Also ask for a copy of 

Ideal Heating —our free ors suitable for framing 
book of valuable heating (10x12 inches) will be sent 
advice—should be read by for name and address of 


anyone planning to build 
rom heat and saving of coal RADIATORS 


BOILERS or install a heating outfit 
C wweauivevens AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY ‘e22scten 
sity Sold by all dealers R. R | 816-822 So. Michigan 


and all who wish plenty of 


Ave., Chicago 


» he 

him Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Worcester, Providence, Newark, Wilkesbarre, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
live Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Richmond, Atlanta, Bi , New Orleans, Indianapolis, } Milwaukee, Des Moines, Omaha, Minneapolis, 

ther St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Toronto, Brantford (Ont.) 











HE best paint manufacturers use zinc in 

their best paints. They have no prejudice 
for or against any ingredient of paint. They 
just want to make the best paint they, know 
Long experience and exhaustive tests 
have taught them that 


how. 


New Jersey 


ZINC 


in paint 


adds much to its appearance and durability. 

Zinc carries paint deeper into the wood it 
protects, giving it a stronger, tougher texture 
and a finer, smoother finish. Zinc grips into 
the fiber of the wood and anchors the paint 
film firmly down. As a result, zinc decreases 
the cost of painting in the best and surest way 
—by lengthening the life of the paint. 

If you buy prepared paint, get zinc paint. If 
your painter mixes his own paints, see that he 
mixes zinc in oil with his lead in oil. If you want 
to know the right proportion of each for any 
painting job, write us and we will send you our 
painting specifications worked out by an expert. 


Our booklet **Zinc-in-paint’’ tells more 
about zinc. A copy is yours for the asking. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 








remember everything rightly, and, having 
done that, to review it calmly and to recog- 
nize how wrong impressions of childhood 
or shocks in adult life have become factors 
for weakness when such should not be the 
case at all. 

If you do this with the help of the psycho- 
analyst, you will learn the symbolism of 
dreams, the wonderful mechanisms of the 
mind, and the curious — sometimes beautiful, 
sometimes ugly — manner in which myriad 
threads have been woven together to make 
up your life and to form or deform your soul. 

The neurotic is not one who is apt to go 
insane. He is what the physicians call 
“on the borderland” between sanity and 
insanity. But his sufferings may become as 
acute as those of the demented. And, in any 
event, his usefulness to himself and to the 
world is cut down enormously. 

Neurotics are either so depressed and so 
nervous that they take to drink or drugs for 
temporary relief, or they suffer from bizarre 
and distressing compulsory ideas, ideas 
which they cannot explain .d from which 
they cannot escape. 

There is on record the case of a man who 
had to go to a sanatorium because of the 
effect produced upon him by the fact that, 
whenever his wife ate soup he was seized 
with an inexplicable horror lest a strand 
of her hair which was loose, should reach 
the spoonful of soup that she had at her 
lips. 

A young man broke off his engagement with 
a girl because of the peculiar sort of perfume 
she used. 

A man, without rhyme or -reason, was 
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seized by the idea, every morning when he 
shaved, that he would dash into the nursery 
and cut his children’s throats. , 

A woman for five years, at intervals of 
three or four months, ordered a case of whis. 
ky sent to her home, went into her bedroom 
locked the door, pulled down the shades and 
deliberately drank herself into a state of jp. 
sensibility — a procedure which she kept up 
until the physical effects of the alcohol 
aecessitated her calling a physician. This js 
a striking illustration of the unconscioys 
desire for flight. 

This is enough to show that the ways jp 
which anyone’s past can cripple one’s present 
cannot be estimated in numbers. Of course 
one cannot analyze oneself. It is to the 
physician who is a professional analyst that 
one must go for sure and lasting relief. 

And, if you have this impulse to drink 
which you can neither explain nor resist, 
or if you are troubled by bizarre and yp. 
reasonable impulses and even reach the 
stage where you fear you are going insane, 
the physician who treates you will tell you 
always: , 

“There are many things in your past which 
have built themselves up into this mountain 
that is crushing you. But the principal factor 
is, in your case, as in all others, that you 
have received some emotional shock that 
has interfered with, or warped, or put an 
end to your love instinct for the opposite 
sex. 

That was true in my case. It is true in all 
such cases. 

Think it over. 


Is this why you drink? 





“Vengeance Is Mine!” 


| Continued from page 29} 





“That'll be the watchman, ould Patsy, 
God rest his soul! If he’s comin’ this side, 
I can’t wait.” 

But the light moved towards the far shore. 
When it had reached the distant tower, 
Toomey set his teeth hard, and shoved down 
the battery handle. 

Silence! No terrific report! No sickening 
sound of tearing, crushing steel! 

“Holy Virgin! What's amiss?” Toomey 
tested the battery with nervous fingers and 
caught the tingle of its spark. 

“God's curse on that wire!” Somewhere 
along its length he knew that the slender 
copper wire had parted beneath the insula- 
tion. To find the break he would need 
light and time. Toomey brought the 
dynamite from the tower, careful of each 
step he made over the rough earth, and hid 
it among the weeds. The watchman’s 
light was moving now towards his end of the 
bridge. He took up the battery and wire 
and went back to his shanty. 

Daylight had come before he had found 
and repaired the break. 


” 


Toomey was at work, the next morning, 
replacing loose rivets in a wind brace of the 
tower; his pneumatic hammer drummed 
steadily through the hot hours, sixty feet 
above the earth. Once, during the day, 
he had seen the contractor below on the 
bridge and had silently cursed the man as he 
strolled past in his cool linen suit. 

“You'll not be lookin’ so gay, tomorrow,” 
Toomey muttered. “T'll not fail this night!” 

An hour later the noon whistle sounded. 
Instantly throughout the length of the 
bridge, the din of labor ceased. Toomey 
straightened his broad back and stretched 
his arms wide. As he stood looking unafraid 
over the land spread out below his narrow 
girder, a voice, raised to the pitch of a child's 
gladness, floated up to him through the hot, 
still air. 


“Look! Look, Daddy, what I found! 


Great big candles. We’ | burn ’em on the al- 
tar for Mother!” 

Horror’s cold sweat drained Toomey’s 
courage. Far below him his boy was running 
across the rough ground; in each hand, 
held proudly high, Danny carried a stick of 
dynamite. Toomey’s arms fell to his quiver- 
ing sides. The thought flashed to the terri- 
fied man how slight a jar, in this heat, 
would fire the high explosives. 

“Danny!” he screamed, “for the love of 
God, stop! Stand still!” 

Others had heard the child’s call; others 
saw and knew what he carried. Every man 
on the bridge stood sickened from fear, watcb- 
ing the boy as he ran over the boulder- 
strewn ground. 

Cursing, entreating, praying, Michael 
Toomey ran on trembling legs to the main 
strut and began scrambling backward down 
its latticed side. The sharp edges of the 
steel tore the flesh at his knees and 
hands. 

“Stop, 
tellin’ ye!” 

Over his shoulder he saw that Danny did 
not heed. 

“Blessed Mary, save my boy!” He 
gasped his prayer and slid another ten feet 
against the bruising rivet heads. “Oh, 
Kathleen, only last night he said I'd never 
harm him!” 

The cry of a hundred horror-struck met 
came down to him. 

Danny had stumbled! 


Danny! Stop! Yer father's 


“Holy Jesus! Will he fall? No, God be 
praised, he’s still afooct!” 

“Danny, lad!” Toomey’s big voc 
strained his panting lungs. “For the love 
of your sainted mother in heaven, st«d— 

He screamed and pressed his eyes against 
the steel. 

Danny had fallen! 

A crashing report tore the air. —~ 

aret 


his body flattened against the st 
not look around. 


Mr. Greene is a new author who is fast making a name 0! 
himself. McClure’s is keeping a watchful eye for fresh talent 


AN 
He Killed It Himself 


AN enterprising publisher not long ago 


asked Oliver Herford to write a book 


on Motherhood. The genial humorist could 
hardly tell why the publisher had se- 


lected him for this particular job, but he 


seriously undertook it. 


When he came to write his first senten® 
however, he found it to be this: “ No inte 
ligent woman thinks it advisable to becom? 
a mother.” 


“And,” he sadly told a friend, “there #5 — 


nothing more to write!” 
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Motor-Truck Freight Trains 


How the War Gave the Big Cars Their Chance 
By Waldemar Kaempffert 


‘/RDER to combat the freight em- 
o along the New England states, 
ing fixtures and mantles are 
ped by motor-truck from New 

Jersey 'o New England and talking machines 

from [’)) ladelphia to Providence, a distance 

of two hundred and seventy-four miles. 

“Anywhere within a radius of two hundred 
miles” 's the slogan of a Buffalo firm which 

will « anything by motor-truck. 

still, it is the manufacturer, rather than 


ee ee alle 


still 
the shipper, who works wonders with the 
motor-\ruck in these days of freight con- 
gestion. The shipper is far too busy ex- 
plainins nowadays to realize his possibilities. 
“Tecan t get the cars.” How often does he 
sav that during the day? Let him cease to 
explain: let him work out a plan of using the 
motor-truck to move his goods instead of 
giving the usual excuses to irate customers. 
Does he wish an example of what can be 


done? Here it is: 

A Philadelphia chemical manufacturing 
company received an order for six tons of 
antitoxin last autumn to be shipped abroad. 
Prompt delivery in Europe was essential; 
otherwise the contract was void. The com- 
pany made the toxin on time. It was almost 
ready to ship. The telephone rang. 

“You'll have to reach South Brooklyn at 
noon tomorrow. The sailing date has been 
ulvanced one day,” said the shipping-agent. 

More telephoning — this time on the part 
of the chemical company. Unless that medi- 
ine was in South Brooklyn, the contract 
would be worthless and perhaps thousands 
of wounded soldiers in some base hospital 
would lie 

First the railroad freight department was 
called up. Reach South Brooklyn in twenty- 
four hours? The man in charge laughed at 
The express companies were more 
obliging. But how could they guarantee 
delivery at the dock on time? 

Someone connected with the chemical 
company had an inspiration. Why not use a 
motor-truck? More telephoning — this time 
to the local branch of a truck-maker. Yes, 
they had a six-ton truck that might do. 

Before seven o'clock on the following 
morning that load of antitoxin was on the 
wharf in South Brooklyn. What was the 
cost? The man who conceived the idea 
looked at the bill. Four dollars and eighty- 
six cents a ton! It seemed incredible. The 
freight rate was six dollars and eighty cents, 
and the express rate eighteen dollars. The 
net result was this: Another great firm be- 
came « {ruck user. 

_ Right in the heart of New York State is a 
littl n which is fed by a single-track 
railw: an offshoot from a great trunk line. 
\sorr) passenger train lumbers to and from 
ie station, and now and then a few freight 
irs ar strung together and lazily hauled to 
the jun tion to be coupled to an overland 
train it in these piping times of war, 
When dest box cars are not too rickety 
hen locomotives are straining and 
puff the longest hauls in their history, 
hat string of occasional cars has but 
nee of reaching its destination. 
1 e town was threatened almost with 
} | extinction. 
For ely the town had among its resi- 
dents tor-truck dealer — a man with the 
resol ‘ness that one expects of a great 
Dusit rategist rather than of a small 
He studied the map. Twenty 
was another railroad, which, at 
nr city, approached the Erie Canal 


the ick l 


“ae ailes. Wouldn't it be possible to 
nau ‘ by motor-trucks from his home 
tal it railway twenty miles distant, 


t city near the Erie Canal, then 
x fi ruck to the canal, and thus to 
—— ‘self? That meant loading and 
Bar much handling and rehandling. 
ie it it pay? The merchants of his 
willing to pay any price to get 
under way. 


wn 
their 


— ‘othe train and went to that little 
on = ten miles of the Erie Canal. He 
ther he is plan to a friend there. In a 
been 1.2 Motor-trucking company had 
truck de And so, an ingenious motor- 
ta the . induced his townsmen to believe 


‘ossible and to achieve it. 


They 








For Greater Business 


‘THE new booklet issued by 
the Automobile Depart- 
ment of McClure’s, “The Mo- 
tor Truck in Business,” by 
Waldemar Kaempffert, will be 
sent free to any business man 
who writes to the Automo- 
bile Department of McClure’s 
on his business stationery. 
This booklet is unlike any- 
thing ever before published 
and may be worth thousands of 
dollars to your house. Write 
for a copy today, addressing 
your letter to the McClure 
Automobile Department, 25 
West 44th Street, New York. 





wriggled out of a difficult situation, expen- 
sively to be sure, with the aid of the motor- 
truck. 

A sixty-car train compared with one of 
forty cars may effect a long-haul saving of 
from five to ten per cent. But what’s the 
good of it if at the terminal days and days 
must be spent in unloading? That was the 
question which a Brooklyn firm had to an- 
swer. It is a firm which makes canning ma- 
chinery .and torpedoes, and it is one of the 
largest manufacturers of munitions. Its raw 
material arrives in the form of steel billets 
and other heavy metal not only by the car- 
load, but by the trainload. As many as 
twenty-five cars of such metal are received 
in a day. The cars must be paid for so long 
as they are filled with material. Rapidity of 
unloading is therefore of primary impor- 
tance. Horses were out of the question. 
Not only were they too slow, but they 
would have blocked the street and roadway 
because of their numbers. _A dozen five-ton 
motor-trucks were bought. One of them 
alone has saved the company not less than 
seven thousand dollars in three months. 

Anything that can turn a wheel, anything 
that can carry a load, is earning money now. 
The motor-truck manufacturer never had a 
better opportunity for driving home the 
utility of the motor-truck. The war will 
teach what the motor-truck manufacturer 
has long been trying to explain—that for 
short distance haulage the motor-truck can 
often compete successfully with the railway. 
Time is sometimes of more importance than 
money, and the motor-truck is essentially a 
time-saver. No railway is quite the mathe- 
maticaHy straight line which a mendacious 
map represents it to be. It has its bends. 
Who knows but a bend may spell a chance 
for the motor-truck? 

Not far from Seattle is Lake Washington. 
Because of the lake, the railroad must make 
a detour of nearly one hundred miles in order 
to place a few towns, among them Kent and 
Auburn, in communication with Seattle. 
By ferry it is only eighteen miles across the 
lake. Two days were required to ship goods 
by freight from Seattle to Kent and Auburn 
on the roundabout railroad. 

A man with an inquiring head on his 
shoulders began to figure. Could motor- 
trucks make the short cut of eighteen miles 
across the lake by ferry and perhaps compete 
with the railway in its detour of one hundred 
miles? They could. He started a company 
to haul freight by motor-truck from Seattle. 
Eighteen trucks were bought. A motor- 
truck: transportation system was worked out 
—a system comparable with that of any 
first-class railroad. It has a freight-truck 
terminal at which seventeen vehicles can be 
loaded and unloaded at the same time ‘to 
prevent congestion; receipts and bills of 
lading approved by the Iaterstate Com- 
merce Commission; even a time schedule. 
Kent, Auburn and other towns rubbed their 
eyes. 

They had been accustomed to deliveries 
by rail from Seattle in two days, before 
war business clogged the railroad,-and to 
anything after that. Now they received 
their goods in twelve hours. But that 
was not all. The railroad unloaded its ship- 





ments at the station freight shed. Kent 
and Auburn had to haul their boxes and bar- 
rels home. The motor-trucks delivered the 
loads where they were wanted. When the 
treaty of peace is signed and we shall all 
resume our habitual ways of manufacturing 
and selling, that motor-truck company will 
continue hauling freight by gasoline. The 
railway can never recover its lost ground. 

Why isn’t the same principle applicable to 
the deliveries of tradesmen in small cities. 
Why must every groceryman have his own 
horse and wagon? Why cannot a single 
motor-truck company deliver the goods of 
half a dozen or a dozen grocers? A recent 
investigation showed that in one street of 
New York City, twenty wagons called in the 
morning for grocery orders and called again 
in the afternoon to make deliveries. Why 
cannot a motor-truck company prevent such 
duplication? The people of large cities de- 
mand service. Much of the food consumed 
in a city is ordered by telephone and delivery 
is required at all hours of the day. A motor- 
truck company that maintains a well- 
planned, flexible running schedule should be 
able to meet these exacting conditions far 
more cheaply than a groceryman who must 
deliver a single package by wagon. 

At the terminals of our large cities from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred cars of 
farm produce are held at a tiie on back 
tracks for five days beyond the free time of 
two days. That is one reason why it costs 
more to live in these war times than it should, 
why it costs more to transport a pound of 
food from the point where it lands on reach- 
ing New York to the home of the consumer 
than it does to bring it by rail from Buffalo 
to Manhattan. Any railroad will tell you 
that the actual cost of hauling goods by 
freight train is very low; it is the waiting at 
teri .inals and sidings that is expensive. 

The motor-truck waits for nothing. It 
receives its load at the factory; it deposits 
that load at the very door of the consignee. 
There are no terminal charges. It is obvious, 
then, that in short hauls (60 to 150 miles) the 
motor-truck can easily compete with the 
railway. It competes most successfully in 
the haulage of perishable goods — milk, fruit, 
vegetables — on which the rate of transporta- 
tion is high. And so we find a Philadelphia 
dairy maintaining a regular truck service 
during the summer between its farm and the 
city —a distance of sixty miles. The railroad 
could never handle the farm produce with 
such despatch; and the company is always 
sure of the return of its empty cans. In 
Clarksboro, New Jersey, there is a man who 
realized the possibilities of dealing with 
Philadelphia. The farmers told him that it 
was essential that vegetables should reach 
market undamaged. He bought a motor- 
truck and engaged himself to ship farm pro- 
duce to Philadelphia. He owns two trucks 
now. He gives service that the railway can 
never rival. 

Every American town has been hard hit 
by freight congestion. Grand Rapids is a 
typical example. It is not only a great 
manufacturing city which supplies material 
to all parts of the United States, but it is a 
purveyor to many a near-by town. When 
the great freight congestion came, an effort 
was made to use the interurban trolley lines 
for short hauls. The lines were speedily 
overtaxed; Grand Rapids was scarcely 
better off. Many little companies have 
been started in Grand Rapids, with a single 
motor-truck as their chief capital, to haul 
goods, and many of them will develop into 
huge transportation corporations before the 
war is over. They carry load after load of 
cement, lime, and lumber to outlying towns 
over six counties. One company has spe- 
cialized in house-moving. From Grand 
Rapids, it transports a man’s household 
effects to Ionia, thirty miles distant; Hol- 
land, thirty-five miles away; and Muskegon, 
forty miles distant. 

In Grand Rapids, there is also a grocery 
company whose customers are scattered 
among many villages within fifty miles of the 
city. It had always depended on the railway. 
When the war came it found itself utterly 
unable to fill its orders. The company was 
losing money day by day, chiefly in the de- 

















Giving 
The Little Tots 
Instant Postum 


is quite in order, for this 
pure and wholesome 
drink, now so extensively 
used in place of coffee, 
is a real health drink for 
all the family. 


Children should never 
be allowed coffee, and 
many grown-ups, finding 
that it disagrees, quickly 
realize the benefits of im- 
proved health when a 
change is made to 


POSTUM 


There are no drugs or 
other harmful ingredients 
in this beverage of de- 
lightful favor. Then, too, 
there is real economy 
in its use, for unlike cof- 
fee, it can be made in- 
stantly—the exact num- 
ber of cups needed. 


Delicious 
Healthful 
Economical 


“There's a Reason” 









































































































Dooce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


A stable institution with a stable 
policy, a stable product, and a 
stable demand for the car 


Three elements which make the 
business of Dodge Brothers a per- 
manent, season-proof business 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Touring Car or Roadster, $835. In Canada, $1185 
Sedan or Coupe, $1265. In Canada, $1800 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Dooce BRoTHERS, DETROIT 
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BUSINESS 


for instance 


oe every business man realizes: what a 
predicament it to be in need of 
information and not know just 
where to turn to get it. McCrure’s is the answer 
—in McCrure homes. The business articles in 
McC.uure’s not only deal with business in general 
through such able articles as “‘Miracles in Your Own 
Business’, “Putting Uncle Sam to Work’, “Dictated, 
But Not Read’, etc., but there are other articles 
and business stories dealing with the vital problems 
of office management, production and sales direction. 
McC ure readers are invited to write to the editors. 
Recognition comes when the job is well done. Thou- 
sands of letters each year prove the strength of the 
Business Department in McCrure’s. 


trying is 


certain specific 




















| livery of perishable foods. It bought itself a 
truck. Now it makes three and four runs 
and sometimes as many as six runs in a day. 
It succeeds in delivering merchandise which 
would probably not reach its destination for 
| half a week. 

It is a twice-told tale now, this story of 
| freight congestion, of a foreign trade that has 


increased from four to eight billion dollars 
and a domestic trade from thirty billions to 
forty-six billions, of freight cars short by one 
| hundred and ten thousand of the actual re- 


hil 
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quirements, of long trains clogging terminals 
and waiting to be eleulialte odie 
packed with goods from eaves to basement, of 
baseball parks and grandstands and vacant 
city lots leased by manufacturers as makeshift 
storage places. But the tale of the motor. 
truck in this war, the tale of how it helped the 
railroads, how it aided in feeding us, is pot 
even once told. Only the great manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers know how much we 
owe to gasoline during this nightmare of 
slow deliveries and all too buoyant prices, 








Mr. Kaempffert will be glad to 


service is free. But it must be understood that, for 


ti that readers of McClure’s may ask. Thi, 


+’ 
obvious reasons, Mr. Kaempffert cannot give his 


| opinion of well-known cars or pass upon the merits o1 competing products. He will give the uames of 
manufacturers of different types of cars and accessories, leaving the final selection to the reader himself. 
With technical questions on the maintenance and operation of an automobile, the reader ix given the 


hil 
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greatest latitude. 


articles must do more than simply provide interesting 


reading matter. They must set you thinking — set you to asking questions. They must be of help to you 





Divided Spoils —— Continued from page 31 








Miss Neilson laughed when she was safely 
past his office. She was especially pl 
with herself, because she had beensadroit in 
her retribution. She took the pride of an 
artist in her finesse. The important letter 
actually had been mailed, as she reported to 
her employer; but not “all right.” Miss 
Neilson had omitted to put any stamps on 
the envelope. It would be delivered to Bige- 
low & Judkins by the mail carrier Saturday 
morning, not to the man in Milwaukee. 
| Across one corner would be impressed, 

“Returned for Postage.” 

The office closed at half-past five. Miss 
Neilson had her table cleared when the bell 
rang. As was her custom, she walked with 
her chum as far as Ashland Avenue. On the 
way she confided her secret to trusty Miss 
Trimble. The filing clerk not only indorsed 
the reprisal of her bosom friend against per- 
fidious Judkins, but she also confirmed with 
authority what Miss Neilson had surmised 
with regard to the importance of the letter. 

“Why, I know all about that patent busi- 
ness!” Miss Trimble exulted that she could 
inform her chum. “I get next to lots of such 
things when I'm filing. Bigelow went to New 
York on purpose to see how the lawsuit was 
coming out. He was to telegraph Judkins 
as soon as the case was decided. It seems the 
inventor made the firm a proposition a long 
while ago, when the Milwaukee fellow was 
pretty green; and he’s forgot he never took 
it back. He sent Bigelow & Judkins some 
sort of a contract to sign and then they were 
to have a license to use his patent and pay 
him a dollar or so for every pasteurizer they 
| made. 


|| “Those two crooks fixed it up between 


| them that if the inventor won his case in New 
York, Bigelow was to send a telegram, and 

| Judkins was to write an acceptance of the 

| old proposition and mail it to the Milwaukee 

| fellow quick. Of course, I haven’t seen yet 

| what was in the message Judkins got a few 

| minutes before he gave you that letter to 
mail, Genevieve. But I'll bet anything 
Bigelow wired that the inventor had come 
out ahead in the lawsuit. Judkins got busy. 
He signed the contract to pay only a dollar 
or so royalty and hurried the letter out. 

“He acted tickled to death, you said. 
That was because probably now the owner 
of the patent knows it’s been held good in 
court, he'll be able to charge five or ten times 
as much for a license as he was willing to take 
a few months ago. Then, most likely, he ex- 

| pected to get licked.” 

Miss Neilson had listened at first with zest. 
But as her garrulous friend expatiated on the 
details, the mail clerk began to shake in her 
shoes. She had not imagined that so much 
money was involved in the scheme she had 
checkmated. 

“Why, Elinor!’ she whispered hoarsely. 
‘Holding back that letter is hable to cost the 
firm thousands and thousands!” 

‘Supposing it does!” retorted the believer 
| in sabotage. “‘That ain’t so much to Bigelow 
& Judkins as the thirty dollars they’ve 
skinned you out of is to you. Besides, how 
are they going to prove you did it on pur- 
pose? Forgetting to put postage on a letter 
All you ve got to do tomorrow 


ain’t a crime. 
morning when the envelope is returned will 
be to stick on some stamps and give it back 
to the carrier his next trip. You always get 
the mail first, and nobody’ll know a thing 
about it. You're going to quit at noon any- 
way. Judkins won't find out until next week 
that the letter was held up. You'll be gone 
then. And you've got the satisfaction of 








knowing you made it cost them good and 
plenty to do you dirt.” 

The mail clerk was reassured by her chum’s 
logic. Miss Neilson went to her boarding. 
house that afternoon with the rather solemnly 
virtuous feeling of one who has aided the pro- 
cesses of justice to punish a wrongdoer. 
After she left Miss Trimble, another phase of 
the affair occurred to her. She reflected 
smugly that not only was she avenging her 
own wrong at Judkins’s hands, but that in 
addition she had foiled the plot of the un- 
scrupulous partners to defraud the poor in- 
ventor of royalties commensurate with the 
value of his adjudicated patent. She felt 
quite like a heroine. 

In her earlier spasm of panic, when she 
first realized that as a consequence of her 
interference Bigelow & Judkins might have 
to pay multiplied royalties on all their pas- 
teurizers, Miss Neilson suffered qualms of 
conscience. Now she comprehended that 
they had no right to the money they would 
be forced to disgorge. What the partners had 
conspired was “as good as stealing” from the 
owner of the patent. It was akin to their 
false pretenses to her about wages. Such 
thieves as Bigelow & Judkins richly deserved 
to be punished. 

That night Miss Neilson slept undisturbed 
by her inward monitor. The girl’s only 
dreams were of a romantic young inventor 
and of his passionate gratitude to the beauti- 
ful heroine who had thwarted his villain 
enemies. She awoke early Saturday morning 
to blissful anticipations. 

Certain of the ancient pagans originated 
the custom of having the human victims 
present themselves in gorgeous raiment on 
sacrificial days. The rite still is practised in 
these modern times by doomed office-girls 
who have sufficient notice that their services 
are about to be dispensed with. Miss Neilson 
was neither on the verge of being “fired” nor 
threatened with a “lay-off.” Yet she felt 
that her impending severance from Bigelow 
& Judkins’s payroll made it appropriate for 
her to wear her green organdie this last morn- 
ing of her work at the mail table. She sup- 
plemented her best dress with gauz‘, nearsik 
stockings of the same color, and laced over 
them her highest-heeled, white shoes. Then 
she pinned on her Sunday hat and sallied 
forth to her fate. 

Miss Neilson precautiously was twenly 
minutes earlier than her wont in arriving # 
the office. She experienced a flutter of e 
citement when she found the returned big 
envelope among the mail the janitor hi 
piled on her table. She furtively hid the 
letter in a drawer, which she locked. The 
postman would not call on his next round for 
an hour. , 

Miss Trimble, too, came early to work this 


morning. She wanted to be sure she wou 
not be too late for any part of her chums 
adventure, as she explained. ‘the filing 
clerk also had a bold improvement 'v suggest 


for the perfection of Miss Neilson’s coup. — 
“T was thinking after I left you yesterday, 
Genevieve,” she chattered, “wha! 4 shame 
it was for you to miss seeing Judhins$ face 
when he first hears about that letter not gone 
last night. What do you care if he does baw 
you out? You intend to quit at noon amy" 
way. Why don’t you just brass right inte 
his office after. he comes, and tell him - 
was so rattled yesterday you forgot to Pp! 
stamps on that envelope? Then watch 
throw a fit!” het 
Miss Neilson was not so daring #8 3° 
friend. She sat aghast. The mail clerk 
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42 Divided Spoils 


more than half terrified by the proposal that o'clock. When he did appear, a man was 
she risk her guilty self near Judkins while with him. The stranger stayed nearly half 
making hypocritical confession, even though an hour. Then, just as the mail clerk un- 


locked her table drawer and took out the 
important letter, she heard the switchboard 
operator near-by say over the telephone to 
the junior partner that Long Distance was 
calling him. 

Miss Neilson idled near the switchboard 
until she saw the clear-out signal that Judkins 
had hung up his receiver. She at once 
started for the sanctum. She gestured her 
intention to her ally. Miss Trimble promptly 
seized the filing basket she had in readiness, 
and sauntered to the “Quotations” cabinet 
just outside the junior partner's door. Miss 
Neilson, thus closely guarded, ventured into 
the private office. 

Her employer never had looked so fero- 
cious as he appeared when she bearded him 
in his den. Face to face with a big grizzly, 
even the bravest Indian well might quail. 
Miss Neilson quaked with sudden fear. She 
could not speak. 

“What do you want?” Judkins snarled. 

All the bravado of the mail clerk had slith- 


she should appear innocent of malice. 

“Why, he'd never give me a recommend!” 
she told her friend, dodging an admission that 
she was afraid to face her employer. 

“Huh!” snorted Miss Trimble. “‘What 
good would it do you to have an old letter 
from him? You've got another job.” 

“He'd probably hold back my wages for 
this week,” Miss Neilson pointed out a 
greater danger. Eight precious dollars 
might be jeopardized. 

“Hit the cashier to pay you ahead of time 
today,” the resourceful filing clerk demol- 
ished her chum’s second subterfuge. “He'll 
do it. Tell him you need the money right 
away and can’t wait ’till noon.” 

“T'll bet Judkins’d half kill me!” Miss 
Neilson, at bay, shuddered out the true 
reason why she did not concur in her friend's 
plan. 

“Of course he'll swear and rip around,” 
Miss Trimble admitted. “But you want to 
make him sore, don’t you? He dassn’t touch 
you. He'll never guess you did it on purpose. ered from her. In a panic of fright she tried 
And if he calls you names, you can sass back to appease the fierce creature that menaced 
and tell him if he'd treated you decent, you her. 
wouldn’t have been thinking so much about “IT—TI never made a mistake with a 
quitting that you forgot to put on the stamps. letter before!’ she quavered. “Bu — but I 
What fun'll it be for you to get even unless — I didn't put any stamps on that one you 
you can see him squirm?” sent me over to the post-office with last 

This appeal vibrated an Indian chord in night. And it came back!” 
the mail clerk's nature. Miss Neilson real- The girl had spoken haltingly at first; but 
ized suddenly that Judkins was powerless to once her confession was begun, the words 
harm her. Like a savage, she gloated over rushed pell-mell from her mouth as if they 
the prospect of watching her victim during were frightened out by her inward terror. 
his torture. Impulsively she decided to Judkins leaped at the mail clerk, and tore 
adopt her chum’s suggestion. But with the the envelope from ber hands. He ripped the 
caution of an Indian she first made sure that seal and jerked out the papers. Then, when 
aid would be near at hand in case Judkins Miss Neilson was on the point of terrified 
should attempt reprisals flight, he unaccountably was metamorphosed 

“I'd like to tell him!” the mail clerk cried, from a furious bear into a fat man roaring 
eagerly. “I will, too, if you'll keep close to with gleeful laughter. The girl stared at him 
the door when I'm in his office and ‘ll come as if she were hypnotized. 
right in if I call you.” Convulsion after convulsion of merriment 

“You bet I will!” Miss Trimble promised shook the junior partner. Suddenly, he 
“]T want to hear him rave.” sobered with recollection. He creaked round 

The longer Miss Neilson thought about in his chair to snatch the desk telephone. 
her vengeance, the keener was she to take the “Get Mr. Norton on the wire!” He 
full measure of her satisfaction at first-hand panted to the operator of the office switch- 
from Judkins. She awaited his coming im- board the name of the firm’s Chicago attor- 
patiently. He was late this morning. He ney. Judkins then twisted about and 
did not arrive at the office until after nine chuckled gustily to the staring mail clerk, 
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“Wait a minute!’ Next instant he swung 
back to the telephone. 

Miss Neilson stood spell-bound for ten or 
twelve seconds before the silence was broken 
by Judkins’s gasping voice. The junior 
partner was half choked by mirth. 

“Hello, Norton! Judkins talking! I 
‘phoned you yesterday that Bigelow wired 
he had an inside tip the Buhl patent would 
be sustained by Judge Hamilton in New York 
when Court should open this morning. So 
last night I signed that old proposition of 
Buhl's for a royalty license at a dollar a pas- 
teurizer, as you advised. But a few minutes 
ago I had a Long Distance call from Bigelow. 
He told me his information yesterday was 
wrong. He'd just come from hearing the 
decision read. The judge sustained the 
validity of the patent all right; yet-he held 
the claims were not basic but narrow. It’s 
only a construction patent, and we don't 
infringe after all.” 

Judkins paused to listen briefly. Then he 
broke in. “Hold your horses, Norton! That 
letter didn’t go to Buhl! The mail clerk for- 
got to put any stamps on it last night and it 
was returned to our office for postage! Talk 
about bull-headed luck! That girl’s little 
mistake ‘Il save us a dollar apiece on every 
pasteurizer we make.” 

Again Judkins listened, intently now. 

“That's what I thought,” he resumed after 
a minute. “The firm won't have to pay 
Buhl a cent. We don’t need a license. His 
patent, under the court’s decision, doesn't 
cover our latest type machines. I'll be over 
and see you as soon as I finish with my mail, 
Norton. Good-by for now!” 

Judkins hung up the receiver. He was 
grinning with satisfaction when he revolved 
to face the waiting, bewildered girl. 

“As it turned out, that mistake of yours 
was mighty fortunate for us,” he wheezed. 
“How did you come-to leave off the stamps? 
1 don’t remember your ever making a break 
like that before.” 

Miss Neilson gulped. She was so utterly 
dumbfounded by the contretemps to her plan 
of retribution for her own wrongs that she 
acted dazed. 

“1 — I never did!” she stuttered. 

“The firm can afferd to forgive you this 
time I guess,” Judkins chortled. “Seeing 
it’s your first offense, and ended so well. By 
the way, last week you asked for a raise of a 


couple of dollars, and I said I'd see about jt 
later. You've got it coming after this. lll 
notify the paymaster.” 

The mail clerk was dazzled by the miracle 
She blinked at Judkins incredulously. g}, 
heard a noise from just outside the door, and 
remembered her ally stationed there. Ip , 
flash of comprehension Miss Neilson realized 
that her niggardly employer actually had 
given her a raise. His grant of increased 
wages was not a mere fantasy twisted by her 
shocked brain. She inhaled a deep breath 
But the words that gushed from her lips were 
not only of the appreciation she felt: Mis. 
Neilson loyally embraced the auspicious op- 
portunity to bespeak largess for her chum, too 

“Thanks, Mr. Judkins. Miss Trimble and 
I talked it over between us about the letter 
She advised me to come right to you and tell 
you it was sent back for postage. She’; 
always interested in the firm, and she does 
her work good. I wish you'd give her , 
raise, the same as me.” 

The junior partner had stopped grinning. 
He scowled while the mail clerk made her 
plea for her friend. 

“So you aren’t entitled to all the credit, 
eh?” he snapped. “Then I'll divide the raise 
between you two girls and give you each q 
dollar more a week. Send Miss Trimble in.” 

The mail clerk was stunned by the thun- 
derbolt that had struck her because of the 
risk she had taken for her chum. Before she 
recovered from the blow, Miss Trimble ran 
into the sanctum. Miss Neilson thought at 
first that her friend intended generously to 
disclaim any right to share the reward. Ip 
three seconds she was undeceived. The filing 
clerk did not play the part of an altruist now. 
Obviously, she felt herself as much entitled 
as Miss Neilson to share the accidental spoils. 

“IT was standing just the other side of the 
door!’ Miss Trimble exclaimed. “I couldn't 
help hearing what you said, Mr. Judkins. 
I'm ever and ever so much obliged to you 
about the dollar. And Genevieve and | 
both’ll do our best for the firm always to 
show we appreciate our raises. Won't we, 
Genevieve?” she challenged. 

Ten dollars a week was a will-o'the-wisp, as 
it always had been. Miss Neilson gave up 
her chase of the ignis fatuus, and gripped the 
niae dollars of fact, lest the added one prove 
evanescent as its fellow she had lost. 

“Ye — yes!” she choked out. 


The Frank Goewey Jones business stories are a feature of McClure’s. Coming soon: “The Doormat and the Bulldog” 














My Own Story— Continued from page 15 








I was to share a room with him in West 
Forty-eighth Street until I had time to look 
around for more permanent quarters. 

The sight of the new city thrilled me. 
“Let's walk up,” I said. 

He looked at me with a broad grin. “It’s 
a pretty long walk!” 

I didn’t care — I wanted to see the city, 
and we started up Broadway. I had had no 
conception of the tremendous size of New 
York. We kept stopping continually for me 
to look at something I had heard of. I re- 
member I insisted on going into the Hoffman 
House when we came to it, to see the famous 
pictures I had heard such wonderful things 
about in San Francisco. What a rube I was, 
with my bag in my hand and my clothes all 
mussed up from sleeping in them on the 
train! But no one paid any attention to me. 

We walked all the way. At that time — 
the date was November 7, 1890 — Forty- 
eighth Street was considered very much up- 
town. Our room was in a district that was al- 
most like a little village outside the city proper. 

It was a nice room, and it cost three dollars 
and a half a week. But my chum had to 
leave me very soon, and that was more money 
than I could afford to pay for a room alone. 
Forty-five dollars was all I had in the world 
— I had brought it to New York sewed care- 
fully into my underwear. So as soon as I was 
left by myself I moved down to Thirty- 
eighth Street, where I had found an attic room 
for a dollar and seventy-five cents a week. 

Living in that room was not much fun, ex- 
cept to look back upon. It was exactly the 
same kind of room as Von Barwig’s in the 
last act of ““The Music Master.” The only 
way for air and light to get into it was 
through a skylight. The winter turned out to 
be very cold and snowy — not at all the kind 
of climate I was used to — and I was miser- 
able in that room. All the heat I had came 
from a coal-oil lamp that smelled so badly it 
sickened me. At last I couldn't stand it any 


ll — First Years in New York 


T seemed as if that railroad ticket to 
New York could take me to any place in 
the world! It was yards and yards long, and 
it read like a gazetteer. I believe if I had tried 
I could have gone to South America on it. | 
For the first three nights out I had the 
luxury of a bed in the Tourist’s Sleeper; then 
I spent a night in a seat for all the world like 
a barber's chair. The rest of the journey I 
had to do all my sleeping on an ordinary 
coach seat. There was a change and stop- 
over in Chicago, and there for the first time I 
left the train, with the idea of making a hur- 
ried sort of Cook's tour of the city. 

It was on a Sunday morning, and after 
sightseeing for a while I went into a coffee 
saloon for some breakfast. When I came 
out, the first person I ran into was Tom Wise, 
waiking along the street with Mr. Appleton, 
the publisher. Of course he wanted to know 
what I was doing in Chicago, and when I 
told him he shook my hand and said: 

“T wish you luck! You have it in you to 
do something big in New York!” ¢ 

I had not seen Tom Wise for more than 
five years, and the sight of him in a lonely 
and friendless city put more courage into me 
than anything that had happened for months. 
He had succeeded — he knew what it was I 
was going up against; and he believed I 
could do something big! I made the last 
stage of my journey far more hopefully than 
I had started out on it. 

I had a young New York friend with 
whom I had become acquainted in San Fran- 
cisco who was to meet me at the Liberty 
Street Station. I had been wearing a mus- 
tache, but in Chicago I had it cut off, for 
good luck, and also to make me look more 
like an actor. My friend did not recognize 
me at first without it, but when we had had 
our laugh about my professional disguise he 
took me in hand to lead me to my new home. 








longer and got the landlady to give me can- 
dles, which did not help much to keep me 
warm. Sometimes, it was so cold I had to 
undress under the bedclothes. If it stormed 
in the night the snow would sift down 
through the cracks in the skylight glass, and 
when I woke up in the morning the bed 
would be covered with it. 

If I must ever live in an attic again, give 
me a stage attic! 

The progress I was making in New York 
did not help to make life any more cheerful. 
My prospects had been slim enough in the 
beginning, and they seemed to get slimmer. 
I thought the variety theatres were where I 
would be most likely to get a start, and I 
visited them regularly, paying a quarter ad- 
mission just to study the performances and 
learn what sort of thing went in them. Day 
after day I went around to the theatrical em- 
ployment agencies and gave them a complete 
account of the many clever things I thought I 
could do. But they were not a bit interested. 
In fact, an actor seemed to be the last thing 
in the world they ever could be interested in. 

It was even worse than it had. been in San 
Francisco. At least I had had friends there, 
but here there was not a soul I knew well 
enough to go to for a job. I was still little 
more than a boy, absolutely alone, and my 
money would very soon be all gone, and I had 
no idea what would happen to me when the 
last of it was spent. I was becoming des- 
perate. 

One day I went over to Eighth Avenue. 
I can be exact about the date because it was 
such an important one in my life. It was the 
first of December, 1890. 

At that time there were two or three beer 
gardens to the block’in the section of the 
avenue where I went. I stopped in front of 
one of them —for no reason at all except 
that its appearance happened to attract me. 
It. was Paine’s Concert Hall. Inside there 
were a number of tables, and a small plat- 





form where something like a cabaret w:s 
given — a show free with your glass of beer 
I went inside and looked around for the man- 
ager. He was busy handjng out beer checks 
to the waiters, but in a little while there was 
a lull in the business and I got into a chat 
with him. We talked about the kind of show 
he gave, and — luck at last! — he happened 
just then to be short of “talent.” It was my 
chance, and I told him a fib — a real theatri- 
cal fib; that I had been playing out West, 
but the company had got stranded and I had 
lost my trunk with all my “notices” init. _ 

I needn’t have been so elaborate. He did 
not care about my notices — what lie wanted, 
after I had told him what I could do, was to 
know what salary I would take for my 
“turn.” I ventured ou twenty-five dollars as 
an initial suggestion. He took all the wind 
out of my sails by saying that if | waited a 
few weeks he would see what could be done. 
A few weeks! 

“But I can’t wait!” I cried. “I'm neatly 
down to my last dollar!” 

He must have seen something of how des 
perate I felt, for he offered to give me 4 tty- 
out that very night. If I made good he would 
give me fifteen dollars a week. I was glad 
enough to accept the offer. ; 

I mounted his little platform that event 
and did my imitations and stories, «14, pra’ 
heaven, the act was a success! The crowds 
drinking at the tables were not much of 22 
inspiration, but they liked what I did and 
that was enough. 

Two days later there was a large sheet " 
the windows, reading: 


DAVE WARFIELD—GREAT MIMIC 
AND STORY TELLER | 
DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


The sight of it gave me a lismayiné 
thought — “They'll expect too much of = 
now!” But it pleased me to see my alm 
displayed like that. It was a start. 
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Columbia Grafonola, 
Price $200 

Other models $15 to $350 
Prices in Canada plus duty 


Sane 


Columbia Superiority 1s measured hy Columbia fone 


Through the marvelous Columbia reproducer, every individual musical pulsation— 
_every modulation of every note comes back with volume and warmth the same as 
the original itself. 


Tt RECORD played on the Columbia Grafcnola is more than a record—it is reality. 


The splendid resonance so essential to repreducing orchestral music; the delicacy needed 
to carry the notes of whispering woodwinds and murmuring strings; the ability to convey the 
living warmth that gives great voices their personality—these make up the miraculous perfection 
of the Columbia reproducer and Columbia TONE. 


Clear, natural, brilliant, true—these words are hardly enough to describe it. Only one word 
can truly tell all that “Columbia tone” implies—and that single word is: life! 


Look for the “music note” trade mark— 
the mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola. 
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44 My Own Story 


A few afternoons later I happened to go 
into the Coleman House, at Broadway and 
Twenty-eighth Street, which was then a 
popular gathering place for all sorts of theat- 
rical people. William A. Brady happened to 
be there that day, and when I nodded to him 
he gave me a very cordial greeting, and asked 
me what I was doing in New York. I was 
feeling pretty proud of myself just then, and 
I told him all about the tremendous success I 
was making at Paine’s Concert Hall on 
Eighth Avenue. He laughed at me, but I did 
not mind that — to be making any kind of a 
hit in New York was something I thought I 
had a right to be proud of. 

Brady had then become a producer, and he 
told me there was a good “countryman” 
part in a play called “The Inspector” he was 
just putting on 

“Do you think you could play it?” he 
asked 

“Of course I can!’ I answered. If he had 
asked me to play Hamlet then and there I 
would have tried it. At any rate he offered 
me the part, at a salary of twenty-five dollars 
a week, which I thought was mighty generous 
of him 

“You could work in your specialty in the 
last act,’ he said — it was Brady’s idea to 
put everything into a play you could. “Go 
up to my office and tell them you've been en- 
gaged for the part of Hiram Joshkins.” 

I went up the next morning, to be told by 
the manager there that someone else had 
already been engaged for the part. 

“But Mr. Brady engaged me!” I explained. 
That made no difference. He said gruffly 
that that was no concern of his. 

I fairly flew down to the Coleman House. 
It was about ten o’clock and Brady was still 
asleep, but I rushed upstairs and wakened 
him to tell him what had happened. 

“You go back there and stay till I come,” 
he said, getting out of bed. “T'll be with you 
inside of an hour — I'll fix it!” 

He did. And I began rehearsals at once. 

There were only a few days before the play 
opened — at Miner's Theatre in Newark, 

. J. Twas so nervous at the first perform- 
ance that I played my entire first scene with 
my back to the audience. As soon as the cur- 
tain had fallen the manager hurried back of 
the stage and collared me. 

“Look here, young man!” he said. “The 
audience couldn’t hear a word you were say- 
ing — you played the whole scene with your 
back toward them!” 

I stammered something about having been 
told to do it that way 

“Well, don't do it that way again. Play 
to the audience!” 

The specialty in the last act made a big hit. 
It was practically the thing I had been doing 
at Paine’s — the story of a quarrel at a Jew- 
ish lodge meeting, in which I acted out the 
different characters. It went beautifully, and 
I thought everyone liked it. But not Brady. 

“You can’t do a Jew at all. That's the 
rottenest thing I ever heard,” he said. So it 
was cut out. 

But when we got to the People’s Theatre, 
on the Bowery, where we played the last week 
of our engagement, I couldn't resist putting 
in my bit of Jewish specialty in spite of 
Brady’s having told me not to do it. I an- 
nounced the story, saying “I will now give 
you a scene in a Jewish lodge.” At the first 
line — “Mr. President, I want to have the 
floor” — there was a burst of laughter. I 
can hear that laughter to this day! Every 
word seemed to bring a laugh — the whole 
house shrieked. 

My story was a success 
last week of the engagement. 

I was already looking for another, anda 
friend sent me to see a Mr. Clifford, who was 
the manager of a play that was being pre- 
pared called “O°’Dowd’s Neighbors.” Mr. 
Clifford did not seem much impressed when I 
tuld him I was a “general comedian” — I 
did not know what else to call myself. But 
he told me to come back in the afternoon, and 
in the afternoon back I went, and found his 
office full of his friends. 

“Here's the comedian I was telling you 
about!” he said by way of introduction, and I 
think they expected to have some fun seeing 
me make a fool of myself. One of them said, 
“Let's see what you can do,” and I, innocent 
enough, shot through my whole act. 

1. surprised them enough to make them ask 
where I was playing, and that night they went 
over to the Bowery to see my performance. 
The result was that Mr. Clifford asked me to 
come to his office again the next morning. 

The part he had open was that of an Irish 
woman — could I play it? Of course I could! 
And to prove it I gave him an imitation of 
Jimmie Russell, of the Russell Brothers. The 
salary I asked for was thirty -five dollars, but 


but it was the 








the most he would engage me for at first was 
thirty, with the promise that it would be 
raised to thirty-five if I made a hit. 

The play was produced, and I got my 
raise. The play kept going for a long time, 
but I was with it only ten weeks. I did not 
want to make a specialty of Irishwoman 
parts, and though I was offered fifty dollars a 
week, and I hadn't anything else in view, I 
left the company. 

That was the end of my first season in the 
East, and I went back to New York with 
about three hundred dollars that I had 
saved. The first thing I did was to go to a 
good Fifth Avenue tailor and spend sixty-five 
of it for a new and fashionable suit of clothes. 
It was an unheard-of extravagance for me, 
but I wanted to appear prosperous. I knew 
anything that would make me look, like ready 
money would be a good investment. 

About this time' John Russell heard of me. 
He was then the manager and owner of “The 
City Directory,” one of the biggest successes 
of the time. On hearsay he engaged me for 
the No. 2 company of ** The City Directory” 
which was just about to open — in Saratoga, 
I think. Russell came on for the opening. 
For my specialty I was using a burlesque imi- 
tation of Salvini in “Othello” and another of 
Bernhardt in “Camille.” When he had seen 
it Russell promoted me to the No. 1 company 
and I was sent on to join it in Boston, where I 
appeared, and then went on to New York for 
something like sixteen weeks at the Bijou 
Theatre. So I was having a part in a success- 
ful New York run, exactly one year, to the 
day, from the time I made my start at Paine’s 
Concert Hall. 

After that came an engagement that 
proved to me that the kind of thing I was 
doing was worth developing. It was with 
Miss Annie Lewis in “A Nutmeg Match.” 
My part, as it was originally written, was that 
of a country boy — there was not anything 
I wouldn't tackle in those days! In the pre- 
liminary tour the play looked like a failure, 
and when it was finally brought to New York 
for a run at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
the manager asked me to introduce my Jew- 
ish specialty to liven things up a little. I pro- 
tested that it wouldn't fit in with my part, 
and Miss Lewis agreed with me so em- 
phatically that she said she wouldn't play if 
that specialty went in. But the manager in- 
sisted, and the play was given with my Jewish 
comedy scene instead of with a star, which 
did not save it for longer than a two weeks’ 
run. But the incident showed me that I was 
building up confidence in my work. 





So far, this country boy part was the only 
chance for real character acting I had had, 
and my success in it gave me the idea that I 
ought to go on with such réles. I remember 
the amount of time I spent in front of the 
mirror, with that idea in mind, conjuring up 
all sorts of pathetic moments, playing to my- 
self in the looking-glass. The next season 
Donnelly and Girard offered me a small part 
in “ The Rainmakers” at seventy-five dollars 
a week — more than I had ever had. But 
when I read my part I saw that it did not 
contain at all the kind of chance I was looking 
for, and I asked Mr. Donnelly to release me 
from my contract. 

I paid the penalty for being so particular 
with a few months of idleness. The part I 
was looking for did not show up — or any 
other part; and finally, when I met John 
Russell on Broadway one morning and he 
asked me if I wouldn't like to join him again, 
the state of my funds made me glad enough 
to say “ Yes,” at a sixty-dollar salary. When 
we had gone into the Gilsey House to arrange 
the details, Russell surprised me by asking if I 
could leave for Chicago that afternoon. After 
a moment’s hesitation I told him I could. 

He immediately handed me seventy-five 
dollars, in addition to my expenses, saying: 

““Go to Chicago and take a few days to see 
the World's Fair — have a good time and 
join the company in Elkhart, Indiana.” 
That was John Russell all over! 

After a few weeks in the Middle West we 
began rehearsing a new musical comedy, to 
be called “ About Town.” I was greatly dis- 
appointed when I found there was not a real 
part in it for me. Russell intended me to use 
my specialty in the second act. 

My part was nominally that of a butcher 
who had made a great deal of money, and all 
I had to do in the first act was to appear with 
my stage wife as guests at a play. I knew 
that I would be lost entirely if I did not work 
up something distinctively individual. So I 
bought a rather antiquated dress-suit, not 
toe absurd in appearance, and a light-haired 
wig, and planned out a complete characteriza- 
tion. When I made my entrance as Welling- 
ton Metropole, the wealthy butcher, on the 
opening night in Chicago, there was a roar of 
laughter. During the whole act I just sat 
without speaking a line, but the notices I got 
the next morning were the best I had ever 
had. 

When we went to the Casino in New York 
later on, George W. Lederer liked my work 
well enough to give me a part in the summer 
show he was getting ready, “The Merry 





A Quarter’s Worth 


by Hildegarde Hawthorne 


QUARTER’S worth will keep one 
of them happy a week. 
That's what I was told. 
“Happy?” I queried. For a pics 
ture came to my mind, and I found it im- 
possible to fit happiness in with that picture. 

But it is an ancient axiom that everything 
is relative. A cessation of agony is happi- 
ness, even where that is the sole blessing, at 
least for the swooning moment of peace. 
And so it is that one of them can be happy — 
relatively —on a quarter's worth, for a 
whole week. 

Sometimes it seems tp us that it takes a 
great deal to induce happiness. Worry must 
vanish, weariness slip away, love must be close, 
and beauty, and tenderness, and hope and . . . 

And out there in the trenches it takes only 
a quarter’s worth of tobacco, and that lasts a 
week. 

Something of all this must have been in 
my voice, for my informant laughed. 

“Sounds absurd, maybe! But have you 
ever seen a tired man relax, with a pipe and 
pipeful of tobacco? That's what they are 
out there, mostly. Tired. Half crazy with 
fatigue and with the noise. And then, if a 
chance to rest comes, and they can get a 
smoke . . . why, I've seen the lines in those 
haggard faces that were young not so long 
ago smooth right out after a pipe. I've 
heard two of the boys begin to chuckle over 
some incident in the day’s fighting, as they 
puffed at their cigarettes, when, ten minutes 
before, they were ready to snarl at a word. 
And I've seen a fellow come back, jumpy, 
worn, caked with mud, hadn't had food for 
the Lord knows how many hours, I’ve seen 
him with the bloody bandage dried to his 
wound, turn away from the first aid and the 
canteen and beg some chap he saw lighting 
up to give him a smoke.” 


That’s how it is! A pipeful of tobacco, a 
couple of cigarettes, these are the joys, the 
relaxation, the moment of peace after the 
terrible hours of strain and fury and turmoil, 
these must take the place of all that, in nor 
mal times and in normal lives, goes to make 
happiness. They must be the sign of remem- 
brance, of thanks, of the fact that those out 
there, who are daily giving the uttermost in 
them to give, even to the last sacrifice, are 
cared for, are unforgotten, are loved by 
those who are back home. 

You can’t buy very much here at home for 
a quarter, principally because you have so 
much already. But get out there, where 
there is nothing except the terror that walks 
by day and by night, the living grave of the 
trenches, the éternal din of the guns, the mud 
to lie in and to work in—out there, where 
every next moment may be the last, and a 
little bit of tobacco will spell happiness. 

“You see, it takes your mind off,” con- 
cluded my informant. 

The “Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund” 
takes your quarter and sees to it that more to- 
bacco than you could get for that money goes 
straight to the men in the trenches or on the 
ships. Already England, Australia, Canada, 
France, New Zealand, already these, through 
private contributions are sending that quar- 
ters worth. Now it is our own who ask 
it of us. 

After this, a quarter will have a special 
meaning, a meaning difficult to ignore. 

“A quarter's worth will keep one of them 
happy for a week.” 

Epitor’s Note:— McClure’s Magazine 
will receive and turn over to “Our Boys in 
France Tobacco Fund,” such contributions 
as its readers may care to make. Address: 


McClure’s Magazine (“Our Boys in France 
Tobacco Fund”’), 25 W. 44th St., New York.) 
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World,” which was the forerunner of the big 
musical comedy revues of today like the 
Ziegfeld Follies. This play gave me a change 
for two of the best burlesques I had ever 
done — one of Fouche in “Madame Sang. 
Gene” and the other of the Laird in “ 'Trilby.” 

All this time I had been studying some. 
thing I wanted very much to do — the peal 
Jew. I was sure there was a place on the 
stage for a human character instead of the 
overdrawn, grotesque and impossible ty 
that the public was used to, and I had built 
up a conception that I hoped was true to life 

I talked about this characterization 
Lederer and tried to get him to let me intro. 
duce it into “The Merry World,” but he had 
no faith in it — he was sure it would not go. 
My chance did not come till one afternoon 
during our last week at the Casino, when q 
baseball game had been arranged between 
two teams made up of actors, for the benefit 
of the “Herald” Ice Fund. The actors were 
to wear their stage costumes, and we were to 
ride from the theatre to the Polo Grounds jn 
tally-hos. I waited till our *tally-ho was 
ready to start before I appeared, in a new 
make-up patterned carefully after the East 
Side Jew. When I climbed aboard they ali 
began to laugh, and my new part was a suc 
cess even before we reached the baseball 
grounds. 

When I made my entrance there I did so 
carrying a large basket on my arm filled with 
small pieces of cracked ice, which I carried 
through the grandstand selling as souvenirs 
of the game. It nearly started a riot. I had 
made a hit with my real Jew at last! 

That night Lederer came to my dressing. 
room and asked me what I had done at the 
Polo Grounds that made such an uproar. | 
told him I had been trying out the Jew he 
was so afraid of. It was the last night of our 
run at the Casino, but he asked me if I could 
introduce my new character into the per- 
formance. I did, and it went just as I had 
hoped it would go. In Chicago and later on 
the road people ‘continued to like it, and 
the next season I had a chance to do it 
in a long run at the Casino in “In Gay 
New York.” 

By now I was getting along pretty well 
professionally — and I had no interests out- 
side my profession. I had no financial wor 
ries. I had learned to be thrifty and ‘to live 
within my means, and since my first fifteen- 
dollar job at Paine’s Concert Hall I had 
never been without money. 

But my ambition was growing. I wanted 
to continue in burlesque, because I felt par- 
ticularly fitted for it, but so far the bits I had 
been doing, though they gave me excellent 
chances, were after all only bits. I wanted 
to try something more sustained. 

My third part at the Casino was in “The 
Whirl of the Town,” and I became close 
friends with C. M. S. MacClellan, who wrote 
the book for it. He wrote a part especially 
for me in “The Belle of New York,” a bur 
lesque of a high-class German, which was 
more the sort of thing I was anxious to try. 
But MacClellan and I could not agree about 
the sort of entrance I should make, and after 
playing the part for only two and a half 
weeks I left the company. The courage of 
my convictions was growing in me, and | was 
ceasing to be timid about having things as! 
thought they ought to be. 

The manager who produced “The Belle of 
New York” in England had seen me in the 
piece in New York and wanted me to go 
London in it. 

“ Play that part in London and you'll mak 
the biggest success of your career. 


But I couldn't be persuaded. “No, I'm 
not going to do it,” I said. “I dont _ to 
- | may 


spoil that little German character — 
want to play him some time under differett 
conditions.” 

Deep in my mind was the serious drama | 
wanted to play in, already beginning to take 
shape, but I still hadn’t the courage to talk 
about it convincingly. I still thought I 
wasn’t ready for it. 

I was determined to be done with thee 
little parts, however, and when Leder 
began work on a new revue called Beer 
Doodle Dandy” and I saw a part in it that 
wanted, I said so. Once more Lederer ¥® 
afraid. * 

“You can’t play these sustained parts, 
told me quite frankly. “You're tine 2 - 
bits, and you ought to stick to them. Take 
my word for it!” saat 

I saw I could not persuade him. And j¥® 
then Lew Fields happened along with at 
opening in just the direction I wanted to 8 


Next month Mr. Warfield will tel! of the . 
Weber and Field days; of his first meeting ¥™ 
Belasco, and many other interesting thine 
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a nap-S. hots from Flome. 


Give cheer to the boys in camp and on shipboard by sending 
them pictures from home. There are likely to be some tedious, 
homesick days and a little cheer-up in the way of photographs of 
he home folks and the home doings will do them a lot of good. 


And some day when you want to give something a little more 
ubstantial, send along a Vest Pocket KODAK and ask your Soldier 
r Sailor Boy to send pictures to you. 


Vest Pocket Autographic Kodak, - - - $6.00 


/ Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Hammer a Sheet 
of Rubber- 
And What Happens? 





NOTHING — your hammer 
impression — why? 
Because rubber is e/astic. And it 
is the elasticity of ‘61°’ Floor 
Varnish that makes its life so long. 
Send for a sample panel. Test it 
yourself. . Examine the dented wood 
and the unbroken varnish film. 


@é 


leaves no 





granted in any good varnish 
wear, is the 


*’ Floor Varnish — 


tance to abrasion - 

quality found in **61 
lacking in others. 

¥ Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 
test it with a hammer You may dent the wood 


nish won't crack.’ 


Pratt & Lambert Var 


PRATT & 


Ot T ynawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


You 


‘Talsmcaelele melt ti 
the varnish 


ERE beauty of surface, < »sistance 
M water, hot or cold, should be taken for 
1: ; . 


but resis- 
paramount 


so often 
That is why we say: 


and resistance to 


but the var- 


h Products are used by painters, 


LAMBERT-Inc. 


eats hamelctal 


wont 
crack 


what 


is guaranteed for three years. 
of service is indefinitely long. 
Free Booklet and Sample Panel 


you on request. 


f any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you may have your money back. 
specified by architects. and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 


VARNISH MAKERS 68 YEARS 


In Canada, 11 Courtwright Street, 


Hammer a Sheet 
of Glass- 
And What Happens? 


WRECKAGE —the glass is shiv- 
ered into a thousand pieces — 
why? Because glass is brittle. And 
this in a lesser degree is exactly 
happens to countless floors 
finished with ordinary varnishes which 
crack, check and chip off. A good varnish 
doesn’t break off — it wears off — s/oqw/y. 


Stralite 


2H. WHITE ENAMEL 


HE dogged endurance of Vitralite, the 
Long-Life White Enamel, is so extreme, 
whether it be used for the finest of interior 
work or the most exposed exterior work, that it 
Inside its term 


showing the beautiful and durable finish of Vitralite will be sent 


Bridgeburg, Ontario 




























Manufactured on! 





LISTERI N= 


Li. Safe Antisep atic 





Listerine can reach every surface of 
the teeth because it is liquid. 


| isterine can protect every surface of 
the teeth kecause it is antisept'c. 


L isterine can reach and protcel those 
suriaces of the teeth which the 
brush cannot cleanse. 


After brushing the teeth, rinse the 
mouth with Listerine and water. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL 
COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Let’s See What Happens Next! 


[Continued from page 21} 





have its measure of such —amorino! And 
who shall decry it, the love that is not quite 
love, but dear, because it’s nearly so! 

So he sat staring at the telephone-book as 
though, there, that young affair were being 
filmed before his eyes. She was just a pretty 
little stenographer, with pensive ways and 
unreadable eyes, a quick laugh and defiant 
“I should worry!” That was what had 
bothered him then, her slang, and her little 
cheap ways. First it had bothered him for 
her sake; later, for his own sake. However, 
his inner disquiet had not withheld him, 
when he came home from work and she came 
home from work, from strolling with her in 
the moonlit Park; not from trips to the soft- 
shining country when the air was palpitant 
with Spring. No, nor from kisses; nor from 
foolish words such as boys utter in such cases. 

And then, finally, when spring had passed 
and summer come, that silent judgment 
within him had passed sentence on mere 
glamour, and he said good-by and went away. 
But not without an aching heart, for Nell 
was sweet, sweet. And his heart had ached, 
and life was drab until. . . . 

Well, that’s the way life goes: monotonous, 
bleak stretches, and then a brighter time, as 
though Spring came in a day. _ But Spring, 
and things like Spring, are evanescent, and 
always comes bleakness again. Before him 
the years seemed to pass on and on; and a 
sort of bitterness crept into his mood. How 
life could slip by, leaving of its joys and 
sorrows scarcely a trace! A few months, a 
few years, and every occurrence was as 
nothing. He was left empty, left thirsting 
for something he didn’t have, for happiness. 
How had he missed his happiness? At 
times it had seemed to come, and then had 
passed by, smiling over its shoulder. Every 
recurrence brought added disillusion. So 
it was better not to seek happiness; better to 
forget about it, if one desired repose, as it was 
better to forget the smiles and wiles of youth. 
For everybody knows that looking back only 
makes one sad. 

Thus Benny reasoned while the ghost of 
his youth still lingered before him, while it 
stretched its invisible fingers to touch the 
strings of his heart. 

That was why he didn’t keep his promise 
to telephone Nell. He had reached the age, 
so he thought, when one instinctively shuns 
emotional stress, just as youth instinctively 
seeks it. “I only ask a little peace in my 
life,” he told himself. “And I'm very busy. 
I haven't time or energy? just now, for resur- 
recting ghosts, God knows!” 

So he might never have seen Nell again had 
not, the second morning after their meeting, 
she herself telephoned to his office. 

“Guess who this is!"’ came the charac- 
teristically feminine introductory, and Benny 
“guessed” at once. 

She had perceived, she said, that he wasn’t 
going to call her, so she'd gone to considerable 
trouble to find his business number. She 
didn’t seem at all embarrassed or disturbed, 
only frank in her desire to have a real talk 
with him. However, in her motives and 
actions, those earlier days, he had never 
been quite able to make her out. She asked 
him to dine with her — this was her last 
evening in town. Benny, then, hesitated 
only long enough to figure whether he could 
juggle his engagements, and accepted. He 
suggested the theatre after dinner. She 


acquiesced, and they decided what they 
should see. 
Then he rushed through a busy day, 


squeezing out time to secure the theatre 
tickets, and at the appointed hour went to 
her hotel, very tired, a little excited, and 
extremely curious. 

He found her in a soft-sheened dress the 
hue of cornflowers and of her eyes, and oddly 
his brain clicked back ten years to a speech 
of hers: “A girl likes to dress to match her 
eyes.” But, now, she was jeweled to match 
the soft skin of her throat — pearls. 

They dined in a shaded corner of the 
hotel's more secluded dining-room. Nell had 
ordered au excellent dinner, and in her savoir 
faire, 23 hostess, continued to amaze him. 

““Now begin,” she said, when they were 
seated; “‘tell me everything.” 

“No, you are to do the telling first.” 

“Oh, there's not much that will interest 
you; it’s all very prosaic.” 

Then she told him how her employer had 
become interested in her, and had married 





i 


her. Though he was a successful business 
man, a linen importer, he had the tastes of a 
student. He employed teachers for her. 
took her to Europe, traveled wit): her, read 
with her. Five years after their marriage 
he died, leaving her all his propert 

“ And that’s all,” she concluded. 

. : — you call that prosaic?” commented 
en 

Nell smiled her little 
nothing. 

“You have no children?” 

“No,” she replied without expression. 

“You are happy?” 

“Of course.” She turned her head, for g 
moment gazing at something in space, then 
turned back to him. “And you : 

“T don’t know,’ ” he replied as honestly as 
he could. “Sometimes I think I'm happy 
and sometimes I think I’ m not.’ 

She shook her head. “That's bad.” 

“Bad?” Benny repeated. 

“Yes — to think about it.” 

“Why?” 

“T can remember the first time I talked to 
you,” she mused. “I remember it was 
Spring and I was sentimentally sad; and | 
asked you if Spring didn’t make you feel 
vaguely unhappy, too. You said you never 
thought about whether you were happy or 
not. And that was a sure sign that you 
were — only people who think about it feel 
unhappy.” 

“Fancy your remembering that!” 

“Women always remember little details 
that men forget,” she replied. Benny, for 
some reason, didn’t tell her he remembered 
little details, too. Instead, he said: 

“As a matter of fact I suppose I was 
exulting in the belief that I was miserable. 
Youth luxuriates in the despair it won't 
admit. Just as, later on, we won't confess 
to happiness, yet always are seeking some- 
thing to smile at. Youth doesn’t have to 
do that; it can always laugh, even when 
nothing presents itself — at things it can't 
pretend to understand.” 

“If people,” observed Nell, softly, “only 
laughed at the things they understood, there 
would be an end to much laughter in the 
world.” 


smile that told 


O they talked through that excellent din- 
ner —of youth, and memories, and the 
intangible motives of life. And when she 
recalled that they were to go to the theatre 
and asked him to look at his watch, it was 
half-past ten! 

In parting, that night, as she offered her 
hand, she said: “ Let’s be friends, Benny. 

“ Friends?” 

“Yes, friends — we like each other. Just 
as though there'd never been anything 
between us.” 

“* As though there’d never been an) 
he repeated again. 

“Yes, Benny. Will you come up for the 
week-end with me? It’s a lovely, restful 
old place — it will do you good.” in 

“But,” he smiled, “will you do me good? 

And then, suddenly, without preiedits- 
tion, he bent and kissed the hand he still 


thing, 


held. She recoiled slightly and withdrew 
her hand. For a long moment sl dat 
him, a curious mixture of softness ind se 
verity in her look. Then she saic 

“No, Benny. Don’t do that a 

That last image was the one this! ered 
with Benny. She was a queer girl! erer 
thanever. It was fascinating to ! uake 
out what Nell was really thinkin t as 
it was fascinating to try to decide whether 
she was really beautiful. Somew her ' had 
heard, or read, that no man can | hether 
a woman who interests him is beau! ‘!"!; that 
he never sees her face as it act is, but 
always as it might be — visio! its pos- 
sibilities. And that is why a woun always 
seems beautiful to the man who « — 

¥ 


Well, anyway, he couldn't 
terested him! He wished he co 
that week-end; but he didn’t hs 

Early next moraing, before > he 
he called her up'to say good-by Bt 
he had hung up the receiver, he ws a, 
to realize that, somehow, he had promise? ™ 


go up for 
» the time. 
left town, 


follow her on Saturday. avs of. 
Saturday, however, was three hich ra 
Three days give plenty of time 1 ¥ Benny 


Several times 
busy to come; 


mething 


change one’s mind. 
decided to wire that he was too 
he had a sense of irritation at 5° 
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aibtly hostile to his work and peace. Once 
+ so far as to write out his regrets on a 


» got 
aah blank, but for no reason at all he 
changed his mind and tore it up. 

When Saturday arrived, he hadn’t made 
up his ind whether he was more pleased or 
annoyed at the prospective holiday. But it 
was a glorious October day and, out the car 
windows, all the hills and valleys were 
dressed up in gold and copper brown and 
pastel rose and magenta. To reach Nell’s 
hill country, he had to transfer to a “jerk- 
water” line; and when a nice little brook 
took the engine by the hand and led it the 
rest of journey, Benny relaxed and decided 
to let the weather have its way with him. 

Fin the brook lost itself in a dark-blue 
river, torn through here and there by rushing 
motor-poats; and then he was crossing the 
river i -clf, smooth and deep, gliding mys- 
terious!y beneath. Just beyond the bridge 
was the station; and there, beside the plat- 
form, sccted in a spirited-looking little car 
painted blue to match her sweater — and 
her e) -was Nell herself. 


She cave him her hand with intense com- 
“Put your bags in there, Benny, 
and jump in. This steed’s not very good at 
standing still — hear him snort!” 

She pressed her foot on the accelerator, 


posure 


und a responsive quiver went through the 
‘steed’s” taut muscles. 

“You drive this thing yourself?”’ asked 
Jenny 

“Oh, ves. I hope you don’t mind riding 
when 2 woman’s driving.” 

She drove superbly —as she did most 


igs these days — with a dash of reckless- 

s but with the car always under control. 
\lmost before the ride was begun, before 
Benny had had time to take stock of himself, 
the ride was over. He had a sense of ex- 
citement at seeing what Nell’s house would 
le like. It revealed itself a pleasant old 
Colonial structure with wide, many-paned 
windows, seeming to sit there with its feet 
nthe river and its back propped up against 
the autumn woods. 

“We'll explore those woods after luncheon,” 
promised Nell. 


things t 


\s they walked up to the door, Nell pointed 
ut the old glass, with its pleasantly blurred 
vaves, in some of the window-panes. The 
whole picture was so satisfactory that he 
couldn't help fearing, with the cynical 


Whistler, some “damned little thing on the 
mantelpiece that gives the whole show away.” 

But the interior proved charming; roomy 
ind simple, with soft lines, irregular floor- 
evels, and hand-carved panelings; highboys 
id Dunean Phyfe dining chairs; and the 

eer of chintz and open fires and plenty of 
vinde ind books. 

lhe hooks he later discovered to show a 
liscriminating taste. Most of them, Nell 
suid, had been selected by her husband. She 
pointed out a photograph of her husband. 
fhe picture showed a man well past middle- 
ge, older than Benny had thought of him, 
a thir in with aquiline, distinguished 
da quizzical little droop to his 
that picture threw light on Nell’s 

ry development in certain direc- 
tions ny liked the face, but he couldn't 
elp ring how this cultivated man, in 
the be ng, had given way to Nell’s at- 
Nell, during his stay, didn’t men- 

sband often; but when she did 
cenuine respect and appreciation. 

felt real affection for him, Benny 
ould ke out. It often was difficult, 

old days, to make Nell out. 

\t m appeared Miss Hedges, Nell’s 
mp ind a relative of the late Mr 
liss Hedges was clearly a “lady” 
it rat thetic: middle-aged, and shriv- 
oth that has been near the fire 
Hd burned. She was an insistent, 
tager | hut Benny found it difficult to 
ntion on her; it kept straying 
scarcely talked at all. 
the promised exploration of the 
sky, that day, was a deep, 
sh blue, and a gentle mellow- 
he world. Already the silver 
it on their incongruous yellow 
ground was strewn with a rus- 
ng \t is easy to talk on such a day; 
and with no restraint in the 
vy learned that Nell’s aunt, 
erst indlady, was dead; that Nell 

alone in the world. And she 

more of his adventures; and 
stened without comment, he 

!, as in those long-ago days, 

than he had intended. Sud- 
ug, he stopped. What extraor- 
in that stillness of hers! 

!” he said. 
she had taken off her 


found hi 
TeVealing 
denly, rey 
dinary pov 
A pen 


She : 
# glanced away; 
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hat and the flittering light found the red 
flecks in her hair, touched the pale ivory of 
her skin. When her eyes came back all-the 
sophistication was gone, and, for a flash, they 
stared into his so openly he was startled. 
“T was thinking,” she said, “of that day 
in New York you didn’t telephone. 


dark lashes. But at that sudden primitive 
flash, at the frankness of her simple words, 
Benny felt something stir in him; and he 
moved a little uneasily. 

“Why didn’t you come in?” he asked. 

But when she raised her eyes, to meet his 
steadily, they had the effect of being veiled. 

“Oh, there were reasons,” she said. 

“What reasons?” he persisted. 

“Someone was with me, or I had an ap- 
pointment, or I had to buy a hat — I forget.” 

She smiled at him with her veiled eyes and 
laughed, and beneath that light laugh nothing 
of her was to be read. 

That night, after dinner, Miss Hedges went 
upstairs to nurse a cold, and Nell and her 
guest were left alone before the fire. A 
sudden wind had risen, as happens in October, 
roaring boisterously around the corner and 
flapping a loose shutter at the window, and 


whistling down the wide chimney till the | 


blaze was seized with paroxysms and choked 
up smoke and sent long tongues of flame 
darting up the flue. 

Nell leaned forward in her low chair, 
gazing at the flame. Her profile had a 
painting’s immobility, and her hair was a 
ruddy aureole. Though Benny had never 
seen her in firelight before, strangely the 
sight of her, there, roused memories in him 
A girl under a shaded gas-light . . . a girl 
and a silver May moon ... He looked at 
Nell, and saw her when she'd had another 
expression in her eyes, on her lips 

Then he tried to steady his gaze, to focus 
her truly; but the spell held, that vision of 
how she had looked — how she might look. 
He contemplated her languid pose, her pas- 
sive hands, her far-away eyes, the lips he 
once had kissed; then suddenly he asked: 

“Do you know what I'm thinking?” 

Nell turned her eyes to his, touched with 
fireshine. “What?” 

“Thinking how pleasant it would be if we 
were girl and boy again.” 

She smiled without lowering her eyelids. 

Benny leaned forward. “Let me be a boy 
again, and you be ——” 

Nell dropped her languid pose and straight- 
ened a little in her chair. “No,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Because all that’s past.” 

“But the past is beautiful.” 

“The past nearly always is,” she empha- 
sized. “That's why it seems so — because 
it is past.” 

“But can’t the present be beautiful, too?”’ 

“Can it?” she replied, enigmatically. 

Benny didn’t reply for a minute. He was 
recalled to the time when one girl's “ present” 
may have held wretchedness enough. 


“Nell,” he said suddenly, franker with her | 


than at any time since this re-acquaintance, 
“you don’t hold — old times against me —?” 

Nell regarded him in graceful quietude. 

“Why should I?” she replied. “Your | 
going away turned out to be the best thing 
for me.” 

Her answer, though he had courted it, | 
abashed him. He didn’t know what to say; 
but Nell herself, like the sweet, generous girl 
she'd always been, came to his aid. 

“But I wouldn't have a single bit of it 
changed, Benny — you're not the only one | 
to cherish memories. I love toremember the | 
dear boy you were — with your dreams and | 
unreasonable aspirations.” 

Benny took the poker and sent a shower of 
sparks spluttering up the chimney as he 
replied: “All aspirations are unreasonable. 
They are reasons that hold in them enough 
fire to burn out the logic that would refute 
them. But they belong to youth — youth 
before it grows sane and disillusioned.” 

Nell suddenly stretched out her hand. | 

“Dear Benny,” she said, softly, “fight to | 
keep your illusions. After we lose them we | 
keep on existing, but . 

“But what?’ he reminded, holding her | 
fingers fast. 

“We have ceased to live.” 

He couldn't help asking: “Have you kept | 
your illusions?” 

She made no movement, but stared in the 
fire a second and then replied: “I keep on 
trying.” 

The simple words went to his heart. And 
because he was more moved than he cared to 
admit, he made his tone light. 














Do you | 
know I found out your office-building and 
rode by twice, looking up, wondering which 
was your window?” 

She ceased abruptly and lowered her long, 
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“And yet,” he reproved, “just now you 
wouldn't help me try to get mine back!” 

Within his clasp Nell moved her hand — 
the hand that once could carry cool balm 
to his pain, warm thrills to his heart — but 
che didn’t take it away. 

\fter Benny had gone up to bed, he stayed 
a full hour at his window, smoking. No city 
lights out there, just a windy moon and 
clouds and the wan river and tree- 

writhing in frenzy. And, though 
d at the violent night, he could yet 
see her sitting there with the flaring light on 
her hair; could feel again her fingers in his 
and that warm thrill stealing up his arm. _ 

What was that power of hers?— a witch’s 
power of lighting fever in the veins and balm 
the fever! She was sometimes the 
most inarticulate being he had ever known. 
(nd often she didn’t even try to express her 
s or feelings — he had to “get” her 
by instinct. And yet, as she sat there so 
sill, so like the girl he’d known long ago, he 
had longed to kneel in the firelight and rest 
his forehead against her hands; some voice- 
less peace would come to him so — as had 
him long ago. The strange thing 
he had restrained himself — why 
Perhaps it was wise he had to go 
hack to town tomorrow, for perhaps he 
wouldn't restrain impulse tomorrow. But 
he didn't feel like weighing the grains of 
wisdom. This was a lovely spot; and Nell 
was a dear, sweet thing, and she fascinated 
him; he wished he might stay. 

But he had to get back to town. However, 
it was only “au revoir,” for she was coming 
down to town during the week for a day or 
sw of “fittings.” And when she came it 
seemed the natural thing for him to arrange 
two or three little parties — for two — and it 
was marvelous the way they slipped back 
into the old friendly companionship. He 
told himself he was lucky at having Nell 
flash back into his life, like that, at just the 
time he needed sympathetic stimulation; 
and the furnishing of that commodity had 
always been her greatest gift. 


[' seemed quite the natural thing for him 
to ask to go up to her place for tne next 
week-end. He told her frankly that she was 
like a tonie; and she seemed pleased at that, 
nd urged him to come. 

The weather continued fine; so there 
passed another happy time, subtly tinged 

h reminiscences, in the golden woods 

md in the evening fireglow. This visit he 
planned to stay over Sunday; and, when she 
took him to the station Monday morning, 

smiled at her and said: 

“Nothing grows like a pleasant habit — 
may I come next Saturday?” 

“Of course, if you’d care to come. A lot 
ii people are coming up over the week-end.” 

“Oh! It wouldn’t be the same.” 

“No,” she acquiesced, “it wouldn't be the 
same 
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“Then I'd better not spoil this by coming.” 
He wished her to urge him, but she didn't. 
Nor, of course, did she suggest postponing 


the visit of the “lot of people,” though, for a 
felt unreasonably aggrieved that 
Then, off in the hills beyond the 
lige, a plume of smoke appeared, 
an saying good-by; and presently 
* was on the train, fleeing away from those 
of recaptured youth, back to 
ponsibility. 


second 
she did 


arched 


That {lowing busy week, it was difficult 
lor Be o explain his growing restlessness. 
The br it weather continued which had 
brougl n that first incongruous chill of 
spirits ' chill which contact with Nell 


W |. She had warmed him, “lifted”’ 
him, cerivinly; yet he was oddly irritated. 
é cause the idea of that pleasant 
warmt] isted; because he kept on seeing 
‘ose go. en woods, and Nell sitting in the 
ight. tle smiled at the notion, at his 
Then, remembering how, 

| been ashamed of his sentiment 
tamed of her, he was suddenly 
himself. Nell would despise 
servedly, if mere outward change 
stance could dictate his feeling 


ness, 


shame 
him, and 


nd cr 


cede r ‘ had always been generous and 
~ ‘\t was what counted. And she 
th “i ‘wd fascinated him. What was it 
pi ri r so?— he’d never known any- 
was — (d less to fascinate. Perhaps it 
Geden | passivity, that stillness, those 
snd th _uUng primitive depths — these, 
ne le sv ctness that is to a woman what 
at isto a flower. . 
By such meditations, it was not, of 
= ee mentality that caused Benny to 
come . “tlor saying that, after all, he would 
up Th, “uturday. But he. tore the letter 
: lat 
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he thought of wiring. Then he resolved to | 


put nonsense out of his head and concentrate 
on business. But Friday brought a telegram 
— “Am expecting you. Others are staying 
till Tuesday — Nell”— and he spent the 
afternoon arranging so he might be away 
from the office over Monday. 

That Saturday Nell was again waiting at 
the station in her blue sweater and blue car. 
But, this time, she had a second car there, a 
big one; it turned out that other guests had 
been on his train. Benny found himself 
already resenting those other guests; Nell 
was not the Nell he had left a week ago; she 
was now just a beautifully polite and con- 
siderate hostess. 

Benny was not put in the blue runabout. 
That place of distinction, beside Nell, was 
allotted to a good-looking young fellow 
named Hammond. Benny had heard of 
him as a “man about town”— in fact, Ham- 
mond was a shade too much heard of. 
Benny followed in the big car. The woman 
beside him was inclined to be affable, but 
somehow, she irritated him, and he wished 
that some women could realize that certain 
airs and graces are meant for the young and 
beautiful. 

At luncheon, his premonition that he 
wasn’t going to enjoy the “lot of people” 
deepened. They all seemed to know one 
another and one another’s interests, address- 
ing one another by their first names and 
gossiping about others, absent, also by their 
first names. The talk was light, with a 
heavy sprinkling of innuendo, but nothing 
outré about it, according to certain “smart” 
standards. But, to Benny, Nell with her 
still, deep eyes, down there at the end of the 
table, seemed out of keeping with it all. At 
first her presence, oddly stealing out to him, 
served to make those other unpleasant 
presences a vague background. 

But the persistently coquettish lady of the 
motoi-ride was at his right, and Miss Hedges 
was at his left, meaning to be kind in assign- 
ing him the rdle-of family friend. She 
confided: 

“That Mr. Hammond’s very devoted to 
Nelly. Isn’t he handsome?” 

The young “man about town” was sitting 
next to Nell; he was really extraordinarily 
handsome, though he seemed a little ob- 
viously proud of his profile. Nor did Benny 
admire his languid manners and rather 
impudent stare. 

““He’s very popular, and rich, too,”’ con- 
tinued Miss Hedges informatively. “And 
he sings beautifully.” 

“Does he?” 

“Yes. I think they look well together: — 
don’t you?” 

Rather shortly Benny answered: 

“T suppose so.” 

The afternoon, so far as Benny was con- 
cerned, proved no more successful than the 
luncheon. The company was put into 
motors and taken for a ride through the 
autumn-clad country. Everything was even 
more beautiful than on the preceding Satur- 
day: not quite so mildly sparkling, a blue 
haze, but with a tang in the air and a wilder 
note in the vistas of red-and-gold. But any 
landscape can fail when one is in the wrong car. 

After a while, the word was passed for all 
to get out and rake leaves and gather twigs 
for an old-fashioned bonfire. Everyone got 
riotously merry. Nell decided to scurry 
home and fetch back things to eat and cook, 
and have a picnic tea. 

Then Benny, with quick resolve, stepped 
forward and started to climb in the blue 
runabout. But Nell put a restraining hand 
on his arm. 

“Oh, you can’t go, Benny. I'm sorry, 
but I’ve promised Mr. Hammond — he sug- 
gested the picnic, you know.” 

So Benny had to give way to the handsome 
profile. He sat a little apart from the others 
and told himself how much he was enjoying 
it all: the poignantly mellow day, the fire 
now leaping high with a great crackling, and 
that keen scent of wood-smoke which stirred 
some vague chord of reminiscence. But the 


coquettish lady came and sat beside him — | 


why did she keep picking on him?— and 
there was no chance to lose himself in 
memories. 

And then, at last, the little blue car was 
back again, and there were sandwiches, and 
hot tea, and toast underdone or overburned 
on long forks held before the flame. 

Someone persuaded Hammond ‘to sing. 
He really had a good voice, and he sang 


some wild, gypsyish things that went well | 


in that setting. »Nell sat-on a fallen log, her 
chin in her hand, staring into the fire, now 
and then lifting her eyes to the singer; oe 
meric, they always drew-his gaze to her and, 
after one song, he suddenly moved ‘over to 
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50 Let’s See What Happens Next 


her, lifted her hand and kissed it. That was 
just like him!— cheeky and affected. And 
Lenny averted his head to light a cigarette, 
wondering why women seem to like such 
performances. 

And, that evening, things went no better. 
Benny's imagination got to playing him odd 
tricks. He fancied that Nell was purposely 
avoiding him. Not that she wasn’t polite 
that was the trouble, she was {oo polite, 
always the hostess with him. And when, 
after someone had cleared the big parlor and 
set the victrola going, he asked her to dance, 
she was just hurrying off on an errand,— 
“not now; pretty soon.” Once again it 
was “pretty soon.” Was she just making 
excuses? 

He noticed that she found time to dance 
with Hammond. What in the world could 
she see in that self-satisfied pup? Of course 
he danced like a professional; but was that a 
reason for a sensible girl like Nell to go off 
in a corner with him and send up little peals 
of laughter? Or, even worse, to tura up to 
him that still, sober gaze? 

Penny didn’t imagine himself jealous; in- 
deed, he'd have been indignant had anyone 
accused him of jealousy. He thought he was 
only hurt at Nell's indifference toward him 
If she hadn't wanted him to come, why had 
she gone to the trouble to ask him? Heaven 
knew the rest of the precious assemblage 
meant nothing to him! She had played a 
mean trick on him getling him here, and 
then cutting him adri.t like this. Stariag 
into the fire they two had watched together 
one week ago, he grew resentful and deter- 
mined not to come here again. (At the mo- 
ment of decision, Nell and Hammond were 
helping each other adjust a record.) He 
decided he was bored Iie might as well go 
upstairs to bed. Nell was too occupied to 
notice him leaving, and he didn't disturb 





her 

But the victrola and the voices and the 
slide slide of fe et down there, even softened 
by distance, didn’t prove a soothing lullaby 

Next morning, Nell said to him: 

“What became of you last night, Benny?” 

“IT went up to bed.” 

“Why, what was the matter?” 

Hle wanted to answer: “I was bored.” 
But he said: “I had a headache.” 

“Oh, I'm sorry! Why didn’t you let me 
know?” 

She was gazing at him with the sweet 
solicitude of the old Nell, her hand gently 
touching his arm. And Benny forgot to 
answer her question 

“Nell! Let's sneak out from this and 
get out some where for a walk and talk.” 

Her head drooped a little; he fancied she 
hesitated 

“I'm sorry, Penny,” she said once more 
“But I've promised Mr. Hammond z= 

“IT see,” said Penny, slowly 

Presently he stole off alone toward the 
woods. It was a thick gray day, all of yes- 
terday’s brilliance shrouded in mist and the 
feel of rain coming. On the heavy air hung 
the acrid scent of wood burning somewhere. 
What is it that smoky scent always stirs in 
one?— something of memory, of melancholy, 
of farewell, all confused 

Just at the wood’s edge he thought he 
heard a call, and looked back. There was 
Nell, in her blue sweater, running after him. 
She was smiling. But he didn't feel like 
returning her smile. 

“T saw you leaving,” she said, a little out 
of breath. “We didn’t go for our ride after 
all—it looks like raining pitchforks any 
minute — so I ran after you.” 

“That was kind,” said Benny. “Thanks.” 

Hler tone was light, as she answered: 

“Oh, I see you're cross.” 

“No,” he said, purposely 
bored - 

“You are cross! 
you.” 

“Oh, you're not bothering me.” 

“I thought you wanted to be friends,” she 
went on pensively. 

“Good heavens, Nell!” he cried at that. 
“Can't you see that’s what I do want 
what I came up here for? I came to sec 
you —and I'm bored because I'm shut off 
with a lot of artificial gossips, and because I 
have to watch you at a distance, flirting 
with that pretty-boy Hammond!” 

“Don't you like Mr. Hammond?” Nell 
asked, demurely. 

“What J think about him isn't evidently 
to the point; you seem to like him.” 

Nell stooped down and pic ked up a vivid 
leaf, studied its effect against her blue sleeve. 

“Yes, I like him. He's very good-looking 

and pleasant-mannered. And he dances 
so splendidly — I love to dance.” 

“Yes, I remember you always were fond 


rude, “only 


Forgive me for bothering 


of fellows who danced,” remarked Benny, 
and could have bitten out his tongue the 
moment after. 

For a long minute, without glancing at her, 
he felt her blue eyes on his face; then she 
turned away. 

“Do you think that’s kind?” she asked. 

“Forgive me,”’ he begged, really contrite. 
“Tt was only that I'm worried, distressed — 
angry, too. I can’t abide that Hammond — 
he’s no good. I guess it’s all got on my 
nerves.” 

“And are you advising me not to ‘abide’ 
him?” 

Benny forced himself to look at her; but 
her profile, a pale-ivory cameo against leafy 
bronze, told him nothing. 

“It’s not up to me to give you advice,” 
he burst out, suddenly irritated again, and 
not knowing why he was irritated. “I 
suppose my advice would mean nothing to 
you, anyway. I realize I'm just somebody 
you used to know — used to like.” 

Neither her profile nor her eyes moved the 
least bit. When she spoke, her yoice was 
very low. 

“Yes, just somebody I — used to like.” 
Then, at last, she turned to him and her lips 
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The old faded-red frame 
station, looking wet and discouraged. Be- 
yond, the flooded river, drab, and dotted 
over with motor-boats tugging against the 
current, stretching at their hawsers; the 
curtains all down, no sign of life any- 


forgot that scene. 


where. And the arched bridge down there; 
and the mist-draped hills where, presently, 
a smoke-plume would appear. A queer 
feeling came over him, a feeling that all 
his life he'd been waiting just to see that 
smoke-plume. 

And Nell sitting there beside him, saying 
nothing, utterly inarticulate. He wondered 
what was in her thoughts; suddenly wanted 
to make her put it into words. 

“Nell!” 

She turned and looked at him, but her 
eyes were veiled. 

“Why did you avoid me?” 

“Did I avoid you, Benny?” 

“You know you did!” 

She smiled as one smiles at a child, and 
shook her head. “Really, Benny ——” 

“Oh, Nell!” he cut in, “don't be like that! 
I've always thought of you as being sincere 
and true as the day. I thought you wanted 
to be friends — but I see you only 
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smiled faintly. “Yes, Benny, I agree it’s 
really not up to you to give me advice.” 

That was all; but the air between them 
rang with words left unsaid about that time 
she — used to like him. 

So, in silence, they turned to retrace their 
steps. Finally Benny said: 

“Think I'll get the five-ten back to town.” 

She glanced at him. “I thought you'd 
planned to stay till Tuesday.” 

“Well, my plans are upset; I'd rather get 
back to town.” 

Nell stooped to add another leaf to her 
bouquet before she spoke. 

“I'd like to have you stay, but, of course, 
if you're bored # 

Just then the leaves on the trees, which 
had been hanging listlessly, suddenly began 
to toss about, and the heavy air quickened 
to a drizzle. 

“Come!” she cried, catching his hand. 
But, even as they raced, the drizzle became 
a downpour, sending the leaves spinning 
through the air and a cold shower in their 
faces. 

Nell turned her face up to it and laughed 
as she ran. Her blue sweater was soon 
soaked through, clinging to her in close 
curved lines, and rain-blown leaves settled 
on her head for a crown. And Benny, look- 
ing at her, feeling that warm live hand 
clasping his own, felt a surge of youth slip 
over him and laughed with her. All too 
soon loomed the safe, dry haven of home. On 
the porch he paused, seeking his breath, 
almost wishing he hadn't been quite so hasty 
with that “five-ten’’ announcement. But, 
as he loitered, Nell shook off a shower of 
drops, flashed him a last smile, and ran on 
into the house. 

That afternoon, when Benny came down 
with his bags, he halfehoped Nell wouldn't 
be on hand to say good-by. The visit had 
been a failure; conventional farewells would 
be but an added mockery. The gloom of 
outdoors darkened the hall, and he stood 
there a moment peering into the dusky 
parlor, and felt relieved to see it deserted. 
But there was an ache in him just the same — 
a secret, disappointed, lonely feeling. 

He had turned about and had his hand on 
the door-knob when, from up the stairs, 
came a sudden rustle of skirts. A fragrance, 
a sound almost, a little laugh, and then Nell 
stood before him. 

“You were running away!” she accused. 
“But I caught you. I'm driving you down 
myself.” 

The drive down to the station, in the little 
blue car, was singularly quiet. As for 

Jenny, there was so much he'd have liked 
to say that he didn’t know how to begin, 
or what was better left unsaid. And Nell 
seemed to have lapsed back on one of her 
mute spells which she either couldn't or 
didn’t care to break. She concentrated her 
attention on the car, driving with that as- 
sured, superb recklessness of hers. 

The train was several minutes late, and 
they sat waiting in the car. Benny never 





She started to speak; he saw her bosom 
heave with the intention, but it seemed she 
couldn't get the words out. Then she 
turned and stared out at the murky river, 
her profile, so like a Madonna's, toward him. 
She was breathing quickly; and Benny's 
heart suddenly began to beat hard. 

“Nell!"— and he scarcely realized what 
he was going to say — “look at me!” 

Slowly her eyes came back to his, and 
there was something soft and languorous in 
their quiet depths. Then, with a sensation 
of his whole being gone weak, he felt for her 
hand —it was unexpectedly cold — and 
pressed it. He gave a little excited laugh 
that was hardly a laugh. 

“Nell! I know why we can’t be friends! 
Don't you know — can't you guess it?” 

She still sat silent, her hand seemingly 
turned to stone within his. He squeezed it 
convulsively. 

“* Because I love you, Nell! Because 

But, at that, at last she stirred, tried to 
withdraw her hand. He clasped it tighter. 

““No!” she said then; and her voice, though 
only a murmur, held a tense, strangled 
quality. 

“Why ‘no’?” he cried. “I love you — 
I've just discovered it myself!” Again he 
gave that excited laugh. “I don't know 
when, how it began — maybe it’s been al- 
ways — but, just now . 

But she interrupted him again, trying to 
push him away; and her voice was now calmer. 

“You thought you loved me once before, 
Benny. I don’t care to go through all that 
again.” 

“But that was different —I was only a 
boy! And now os 

“Please, Benny.” 

“You mean —?” 

She gazed at him — not the luminous love- 
light of a woman in love that steady survey! 

“Do you think this is kind?” she asked. 
“Perhaps, through you, I suffered once, 
really suffered—that’s humiliating enough for 
a woman to admit. But it was a long time ago. 
And I forgave that, was ready to be friends 
again — because I'd been fond of you 

Her voice stayed lifted on the last words, 
as if she would continue; but she didn’t con- 
tinue, just sat there, still — too still. 

And Benny, beset by more emotions than 
he'd known it possible for a man to have at 
one time, let go her hand. 

“Then there’s no hope for me?” 

“No.” 

“Are you going to marry Hammond —?” 

“TI don’t know; I haven't decided.” 

“You love him?” 

“Te 

“Then surely you're not thinking of marry- 
ing him!” 

“Why not?” 

“It would be wrong — monstrous 

“I don't know — I've learned that love, 
so-called, plays a smaller part than I once 
imagined.” 

“Oh, Nell!— you who talked of cherishing 
illusions! What has made you so cynical?” 
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She didn’t answer. Perhaps she y, 
offended at his insistence. But, unable to 
restrain it, he went on: 

“Didn’t you love your husband?” 

“T admired him; respected him — almost. | 
never pretended I loved him. He knew that.” 

“He must have suffered,” said Benny 
gravely, “if he loved you.” rf 

“Oh, he thought he did.” There wa: 
more bitterness in her voice than he had ever 
heard there. “He was infatuated with my 
eyes, or my hair, or some silly thing, or he 
could never have endured me at first. I 
knew that. So I knew I must hurry and 
polish up the gaucheries, before they should 
wear on him too much. Oh, I worked har! 
And I succeeded, too! The day he died he 
still thought he loved me. And he never 
even knew me well enough to know whether 
I was worth loving or not!” 

: Her voice was trembling. A sick feeling 
in him made it difficult for Benny to speak 
This revelation of Nell, usually so reticent 
shocked him, wounded him; but, most 07 
all, it made him want to be gentle with her. 

“Nell,” .he said, “I want you toknow 
there's nothing in this world that I wouldn't 
do for you, to make you happy. Does that 
mean anything to you?” 

She didn’t reply. 

“Td work for you — I'd give you anythinz 
— Id worship you all days. Isn't that love?” 

“No,” she answered then. “Love isn't 
just giving things any more than it’s just 
receiving. And it isn’t worship. Oh,” aad 
there was a strange violence in her repress» 
voice, “how do you men dare try to tou) 
a woman's heart when all you know of her 
is whether her face is pretty or not? | 
wonder whether there’s a man in the world 
who knows what love really is!” 

“What is it, Nell?” he asked, humbly. 

But she shook her head. “It’s not a 
thing that can be told. It just has to be— 
and then you know what it is.” 

At last the smoke-plume appeared, curling 
its way through the soft-bosomed hills; the 
smoke-plume he had always been waiting 
for. A hideous sense of inevitability seemed 
to weigh the air. He said: 

“Then it’s all over?” 

“Tt wasn’t even begun, Benny.” 

“And no hope at all?” 

“Please, Benny.” 

“Very well,” he assented, dully. “It’s 
your right to say. But I love you — I know 
it now — always will love you. And you 
can't prevent that!” . 

Then a sober, conventional “good-by,” 
hollow words such as utter themselves in 
tense moments and mean nothing; and he 
was in the train, with just one final glimpse 
of the little dare-devil blue car skimming of 
through the mist. 

He looked out on the scene, that scene he 
never forgot, the drab, rushing river, the 
straining motor-boats, and thought: “The 
old commonplaces — time, tide, and another 
emotional tumult of life!’ Amazingly the 
scene seemed the emblem of other scenes 
passed before: a “pie supper” in the as 
sembly hall of the High School “back home, 
and his boy’s heart broken because an adored 
teacher was telling him she'd be married in 
the fall; twilight on “The Hill” in the old 
University town, and his heart aching be 
‘ause the one girl preferred anotlier, moon- 
light in a city park, and himself trying to say 
good-by to a girl whose eyes were cornflowers 
but whose ways were cheap — (od! And 
again moonlight, on a syringa bush, and 
waltz-strains drifting out from the «lubhouse 
and a certain lady deciding to | “good 
and go away with her husband. . . . 


They were almost absurd, those recur 
rences of emotional stress, dotting along the 
pathway of life. Absurd! And settled 
himself in his seat as though to say: “Now 


that is over; let's see what happen> next! 

He stared out at the river, the murky 
river which recalled scenes so differvnt. And 
a long-forgotten quatrain of Kipiungs crept 
into his mind: 


I passed by that when I began. 
An’ I go ’ome the road I cam 
A time-expired soldier man _ 
With six-years’ service to hs 
How true it was!— how true of any aw 
of life. A six-years’ soldier man! W hat - 
his six years of service brought !im: a 
ten years? Or his fifteen? | b-and- - 
come-and-go, work and pleasure and strugs”e 
and achievement, the passing of years '! 
and here he was back at the st eg 
Well, this episode would soon be a 
more milestone. There had been —_— he 
desperately final in her dismissal. “ ie 
deserved it all, he admitted that. But 


St 


fact didn’t lessen his pain any. ~* 


name. 
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pain can rise up from an abyss of nothing 
and, overnight — from three weeks last 
Tuesday to be exact — deal a death-wound. 
Only it wasn’t a death-wound; he must 
concentrate on that, must philosophize. 
Philosoy hize!— that’s the stuff sss 

And he stared on at the murky light over the 
river, emblem of the lights of vanished youth. 

Those days that followed he was grateful 


for the big contract that kept him busy, 
engaged neatly every waking hour. He 
wished that he could work with his hands as 
well as with his brain. In earlier, more 
active days, people were not so introspective 


a ocesses a lot who get them plastic, 
and become the more apt to be sensitive, 
morbid, emotionally complicated. 

“So, those days, he seemed to be leading a 
while his body stayed in 


mental 


dual existence; 

se York and his mind grappled with busi- 
ness problems, his spirit flew away to the 
Autumn woods and hills. A score of times 
he was on the point of following after it, 


wnat | 
agaist Ut 


r evident wish. But he controlled 
himself; and could only wait till business 
hours were over and his spirit would come 
hack to haunt him with renewed memories. 

Then. however, it would not allow him to 
it still, to rest. It compelled him to take 
walks. Walks past rows and rows of houses. 
How much more a city is than the houses 
which compose it!— houses and streets but 
the skeleton framework for the throbbing 
vitality which is the real City. Walks in 
the twilit Park, when trees and people and 
benches were but ghosts and his own thoughts 
the only reality. His thoughts, how alert 
they were, how tireless, chasing themselves 
round and round in circles! They could 
even speculate on his own emotion, on that 
terrible, bruised, battered feeling deep within 
him, as dispassionately as if entirely unre- 
lated to it. What an incomprehensible 
thing is emotion, coming as mysterious as 
comes the flame from the touch of the match! 
Mysterious, inevitable, powerful over the 
will of man. Man must always react to it, 
himself availing only in his temperament, his 
standpoint of years. For, at different ages, 
man reacts differently to the inevitable force. 
In youth he seeks emotional adventure, runs 
ifter it. Then, after a number of rebuffs, he 
resents it; he wants only to sit in his spiritual 
slippers by his spiritual fireside, at ease. But 
finally comes the time, so they say, when 
reeps over him a melancholy, a craving to 
recapture what is hopelessly gone. 

Thus revolved Benny’s thoughts, those 
evenings in the Park, when his feet drove 
along unguided. He tried to hold away the 
vision of Nell, for, now, it would be best to 
lose that vision quickly. But it came, and 
persiste] in gazing at him with tender 
ffectio (nd it was by that remembered 
look that he realized how hard it was going 
tobe to forget her. Oh, the generous depths 
of her! The sweet tenderness that was the 
well-spr'ig of her nature! That was what 
counts iat loveliness which he, in blind 
voutht ipidity, hadn’t had sense enough 
to val \nd now, when at last he appre- 
ciated uly, it was too late. 

ASD n, one afternoon, nearly a month 
after (hat farewell by the river and long 


after | new Nell must be in town but 
feared nquire, he was told that, while 
=e b 1 a conference, a woman had tele- 
phone 

His t bounded, though he had no 
reason ‘resuming it was the one woman 
whose he longed to hear. He even 
found ficult to control his voice as he 
asked er she had left a message. No 
messay nd his heart collapsed under a 
- rad ot rrantable disappointment. Con- 
found rences! Confound the regula- 
ton lad saved him from disturbance. 
He wi wk to work engulfed by a tre- 
mendo ive of irritable depression. 

It 1 ave been a half hour after that 


, 
, , 
When his 


zzer sounded, and a boy brought 
In a ¢ Her card! The unexpectedness 
. - s d him. He sat gazing stupidly 
ut the hoard, until finally he remem- 
iting boy. He was glad for the 
to shove at the papers on his 


hered t 
minute 


| 

so _ to recover from the effect of that 
h But W Nell came in, she was smiling and 
7 _ s gaily inconsequential. 

mt me t the time I told you I drove by 
rane ~Y and you asked why I didn’t 
a es _ Vell, this time I drove by three 


Still he third time I did come in!” 
“W; for second, he could not speak. 

Ht you sit here?” he said at last, in- 
eis wn chair. 

No, | want to kidnap you. The motor’s 


for it’s the people who use their: 


waiting, and it’s nearly five, so ask no ques- 
tions and let me kidnap you! Won't you?” 

She rushed her sentences together in a way 
that wasn’t like Nell. Benny felt his ex- 
citement heightening. 

“Will 1?” And he began to get into his 
coat with no thought for winding up the 
day’s affairs, for the curious office force. 

Downstairs, in her limousine, he turned to 
her in a fever of questioning. 

“Not now. Wait.” That was all she 
would say. She just leaned back in her 
corner, a vague little smile on her lips but. 
her eyes grave, her gloved hands clasped 
together in her lap. Benny longed to reach 
for those hands. But he only leaned back 
in his own corner, watching her, waiting. 
The car was filled with the electric confusion 
that her presence, so close, created. He was 
dimly aware of people in the streets, of the 
life of the big city surging around and around 
them, of crowded block after crowded block 
left behind. 

He dared not move; he didn’t know what 
his arms might do, if once he let go that tense 
rigidity. He waited until she should direct 
him what to do; but she sat there unstir- 
ring, not even glancing at him. The car 
swerved out of the Avenue and glided into 
the Park, where the lamps were showing 
orange against the dimming daylight. Then, 
at last, her eyes turned and met his, soft and 
serene there in the shadow, but with some- 
thing in them he couldn’t fathom; that old 
expression of silent wisdom which, because 
he couldn’t understand it, always made him 
half afraid. And she moved a little nearer, 
and put out one gloved hand. 

“You may kiss me now, Benny — if you 
wish.” 

He caught up her hand, carried it to his lips. 

“No, not my glove — me!” 

And then she stirred a little so as to be 
more completely engulfed by his arms; and, 
as that dear weight of her miraculously 
eased the ache in his heart, he kissed her. 

But she pulled away too soon. “I must 
tell you 

“Tell me you love me!” 

“No; first I must tell you something else. 
When I saw you again, that first time in the 
restaurant, I told myself I'd make you care 
for me again — make you propose, this time.” 

She stopped, but except that his arms 
closed about her tighter, he did not move. 

“And then I'd refuse you,” she went on, 
in a low monotonous tone. “That’s what I 
deliberately planned to do.” 

“*What of that?” said Benny, triumphantly. 
“You're here now, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, here I am — that’s the funny thing 
about it. Only not so very funny.” 

“And you do love me!— Nell, tell me you 
do!” 

“You know I do — why must I say it?” 

He tried, then, to look into her eyes, but 
they were gazing beyond him with that ex- 
pression he could never hope to understand; 
it was as though some woman of ancient 
Rome, of Egypt even, or Gomorrah, or the 
Garden of Eden, immortal through the 
ages, her spirit eternal, sat staring out there 
from those eyes too young. He wanted to 
drive away that look, to bring her back to 
the present — to himself. 

“When did you begin again?” he asked. 

“Begin what?” 

“Loving me.” 

“Why, you silly,” she laughed a little, “1 
never stopped.” 

He started to ejaculate something, thought 
better of it and, without speaking, caught her 
closer. 

“T guess men aren’t like women,” Nell 
went on softly. “When a woman really 
loves — it’s for always. It’s not to her credit 
or discredit; she just can’t help it. And 
when her beloved comes, young and strong 
and beautiful, and cries: ‘Love me!’ she 
can only reply: ‘Why, can’t you see I’ve 
been loving you all this while without your 
knowing?’ And if he comes again, after 
years, and begs for her love, she can only say: 
“Why, it isn’t mine to give or take away — 
it’s already yours.’ And it’s always the 
same, whether he’s rich or poor, strong or 
sick— Oh, my dear,” she interrupted herself 
suddenly. “I almost wish you were poor and 
sick, and I could show the way I love you.” 

“Oh, Nell,” he said, huskily, “I’m abased. 
I’m not worth ——” 

But she covered his lips with her fingers, 
“Hush, dear,” she whispered. 

And then, once again, as years before, he 
bowed his face against her hair. He wanted 
to say: “ You're the dearest, sweetest, most 
generous thing in the world!” But the words 
clogged his throat, so inadequate they were 
in face of her definition, voiced. at last, the 
sublime definition of woman's love. 








The Boy and the 


Savant Agree 


Any food expert and any boy will agree on Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice. 


All experts argue for whole-grain 
foods, with their vitamines and 
phosphates. And these are whole- 
grain foods. 


Experts want them made wholly 
digestible, so that every atom 
feeds. Here every food cell is ex- 
ploded, by Prof. Anderson’s proc- 
ess. Never before was a whole grain so fitted for food as in Puffed 
Grains. 





Bowl of Milk 


The boy wants a food confection. And these grain bubbles—flimsy, 
flavory and crisp—taste like airy nut-meats. 

Merely salt them and he will eat them by the bagful. Serve with 
cream and sugar or in bowls of 
milk and he. will want 


servings. 


several 


Mix with fruit and it seems 
somewhat like shortcake. On ice 
cream they seem like puffed nuts. 





Any boy will feast on whole 
grains if you supply them in this 
form. 


| Puffed Puffed 
Wheat _ _-s Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 
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Flimsy, Crusty Morsels 
Mixed with Fruit 
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The problem in cooking cereals 
is to break up the food cells. 
Usually that is not half done. 


Here it is done completely. 
More than roo million steam ex- 
plosions occur in every kernel. 
The grains are puffed to eight 





Food Confections 
For Eating Dry 


times normal size. Thus Puffed 
Grains are clear nourishment. 
And they digest so easily that 
they are ideal all-hour foods. 


In these outdoor days there are 





Nut-Like Garnish many uses. Keep all three kinds 
For Ice Cream on hand. (1634) 
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A King in Babylon — Continued from page 28 








that he’s gone mad?” asked Mollie, horror- 
stricken. “If he has, it’s that woman : 

“He hasn’t gone mad,” | broke in, im- 
patiently; “he'll come around all right as 
soon as he gets this infernal picture out of 
his head. I feel sometimes as if I was going 
mad myself. Let’s stop talking about it — 
let’s talk about ourselves. Mollie ——” 

“It isn’t the picture,” Mollie broke in. 
“It is something in the air — a kind of threat! 
I feel it all the time. I have been in wilder 
pictures than this, lots of times, but nobody 
ever went crazy before — and bit people— 
and tore their eyes out — not even the di- 
rector!” 

“Well,” I said, “I think Creel has about 
got to the limit of his nerve. He'll give the 
order to pack up as soon as he can. He is 
over there now, slashing his scenario to 
pieces and simplifying it every way he can. 
But that hasn't anything to do with us. 
Now, look here, Mollie ——” 

“Billy,” she broke in fiercely, “I can’t 
stand it! If you grow sentimental now — if 
you dare to grow sentimental now! — I shall 
hate you!” 

“I wasn’t growing sentimental,” I said 
resentfully. 

“You sounded like it!” 

“I was just going to say ——” 

“T don’t want to hear it! I’m ready to fly 
to pieces as it is!” 

“I don’t see what there is for us to worry 
about,” I said. “If Jimmy and Mlle. 
Roland want to go wandering off through 
dream-land together, why need we care? 
And if Jimmy thinks he was once a king 
of Egypt, I don’t see that it’s anything to us! 
And if Davis docs dig out a woman who has 
been buried four thousand years, and who 
has been waiting all that time for vengeance 
— why, it isn’t us she’s after! We've got 
ourselves to think about, Mollie, and I have 
been doing some mighty serious thinking on 
that subject recently, as I told you the other 
night. And you promised ——” 

“I promised nothing!” she broke in. 
go my hand!” 

“You led me to infer — 

“No, I didn’t!) How can I help what you 
infer! Billy, I won't be kissed! I hate it! 
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And then suddenly her voice stopped in 
her throat with a sort of gurgle, the hands 
which had been holding me away fell limp, 
a slow shudder ran through her, and I saw 
her eyes fix themselves in a stare of horror 
over my shoulder, out across the sand. . . . 

It was a moment before I dared turn my 
head. For an instant, I saw nothing; then, 
far out, a dim shape moved, came nearer. . . . 

It might have been the shadow of a cloyd 
— but there was no cloud in the sky. It 
might have been a whirl of sand caught up 
by the wind — but there was no wind, or at 
most a gentle breeze. It came nearer, with 
a strange, gliding motion, as though swept 
along on wings; and then my heart gave a 
sickening thud, for it was the same gray 
shape I had seen once before — in the tomb! 
And as I stared, it resolved itself into two 
shapes, moving side by side—as though 
hand in hand! In another moment, they 
reached the first group of palms and dis- 
appeared. 

I knew what was in my own mind — I knew 
the same thought was in Mollie’s. I dared 
not look at her; I dared not let her see my 
eyes; I just sat there, still holding her hand, 
staring at the spot where I had seen them 
last! 

It was Mollie who stirred first. 

“We must be going back,” she said, and 
rose wearily to her feet and brushed the sand 
from her dress. 

I rose and followed her. 

From a little distance, we caught the sound 
of voices, and saw a dim group sitting around 
the table. Evidently they had seen nothing 
— but the shadows would be invisible be- 
neath the trees. .. . 

I felt Mollie shiver —I shivered myself, 
as I strained my eyes to see who was in that 
group; and then I breathed a sigh of relief. 
There were only Ma Creel and Digby and 
Creel himself. Perhaps, after all, there 
had been a cloud. .. . 

Creel saw us first. 

“Hurry up!” he called. “We've got some 
lemonade!” 

“Who said lemonade?” asked a voice 
behind him, and I saw the tent-flap raised, 


“Gracious, but I had a sleep!” he added, 
stretching luxuriously. “What time is it, 
anyway?” 

“Tt is nearly eleven,” said Creel. 

“What!” 

“Yes — you seemed so tired, we just let 
you sleep. How do you feel?” 

“Like a new man!” said Jimmy. 

My eyes had been on the other tent- 
flap, from the first moment. I knew it would 
be raised —I knew it! 

“And I also!” cried Mile. Roeland, as she 
came toward us. “Or, at least, like a new 
woman! I feel as though had slept a year!” 

Jimmy was regarding her with a strange 
smile, but she walked straight past him, ap- 
parently without seeing him, and sat down 
beside Creel at the table. 

“But I am thirsty!” she said, and held 
out her glass. 


Chapter XXIII 


REEL had us at work at dawn next 

morning, and he kept hard at it all day, 
save for the noon siesta; but there were no 
such sensational incidents as there had been 
the day before. Jimmy and the Princess 
were both effective, but there was no merg- 
ing of the imaginary in the real — no loss of 
control. It was just good acting. 

And both of them seemed to be their natural 
selves. The girl had apparently forgotten all 
that had happened the day before — though 
she had still that bruise on her cheek and 
must have wondered how it came there! — 
and chatted with all of us impartially and 
more brightly than had been her habit since 
the journey into the desert started; while 
if Jimmy still believed himself to be the re- 
incarnation of Sekenyen-Re, he certainlygave 
no sign of it. And we all breathed more 
freely, and did our best to wipe certain dis- 
quieting incidents from our memories, and 
were even a little hilarious in our reaction 
from thenervous tension of the previous night. 

During an interval when Creel was getting 
a scene ready, I walked over to Mollie. 

“Things look different by daylight,” 
I remarked. 

She looked up at me scornfully. 

“You've got a mighty short memory, 
Billy Williams!”’ she said. 

“T can't make up my mind how much of 
it is memory and how much imagination!” 
[ retorted. “‘The more I think of it, the more 
I am convinced that it was all imagination. 
We didn’t really see anything. ... ” 

“ Didn't we!” she sniffed. 

“Or if we did, it was only a drifting shadow. 
We were all worked up, you know.” 

“You may have been — I wasn’t.” 

“Mollie,” I said, “you don’t really be- 
lieve eee * 

I didn’t finish the sentence — it seemed too 
absurd to express in words. 

“Yes, I do!” she retorted. “I believe just 
that!” 

“Well,” I said, “whatever it was, it came 
at a most unpropitious moment. May I see 
you again tonight, Mollie?” 

“No,” she said; “I’ve had enough of 
ghost-hunting.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about ghost-hunting,” 
I began; but just theg Creel shouted that he 
was ready, and I had to leave it at that. 

We did the slave-market, and the way 
Mile. Roland blazed back contempt and 
defiance when the king strolled past and 
looked at her appraisingly was beautiful to 
see. (Creel had found it impossible to work 
out Jimmy’s idea with the means at his dis- 
posal, and had reverted to his own.) She 
was also superb when the eunuchs dragged 
her into the king’s presence, and he looked 
her over brutally, and waved her away to the 
harem. The scenes that followed, where her 
hate changed gradually to a consuming pas- 
sion, were also consummately done. 

“Of course,” said Creel, as these pro- 
gressed, “we ought to havé a palace to do 
these in, but I’m afraid to wait till we get 
home. So we will do the best we can out here 
—and then, if we do get home, we'll make 
re-takes of some of them.” 

“Why shouldn’t we get home?” I asked; 
but he only shook his head. 

He did wonderfully well, I thought. He 
had the tent, of course; and one beautiful 
spot near the pool served as a corner of the 
palace gardens; and another spot with a 
lovely clump of palms in the background 


and Jimmy stepped out into the dim light. . served as another corner. Always the white- 
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clad eunuchs were on guard; and Ma Creel 
and Mollie were in attendance — Mollie, the 
former favorite whom the new one had sup- 
planted, and who was plotting revenge with 
the prime minister— Digby. We did the 
slavers’ attack — using the native camp, 
this time; and then we did some caravan 
stuff —the slavers making off across the 
desert with their booty — and by that time 
there wasn't light for, anything more, even 
had we been able to attempt it. We were 
all dead tired, but Creel was triumphant. 

“* Another day like this,” he said to me, as 
we were washing up, “and I don’t care 
what happens!” : 

“Tt doesn’t look as if anything were going 
to happen,” I pointed out. “Everything is 
normal again.” 

“Too normal!” Creel growled. “Today's 
scenes didn’t have the snap that yesterday's 
had. Hello! What’s this?” 

There was the tramp of feet outside, and 
then the curtain-flap was thrust back, and 
Davis appeared — very dirty and evidently 
very tired, but with shining eyes; and close 
behind him toiled six natives, carrying the 
gilded coffin of Sekenyen-Re, while two 
others brought up the rear, the canopic jars 
under their arms. 

“Good Lord!” protested Creel. “You're 
not going to bring that thing in here!” 

“TI am, though,” said Davis, cheerfully. 
“I want it where I can keep my eye on it. 
It’s too precious to take any chances with!” 

“But there’s scarcely room to turn around.” 

“I’m going to put it on my cot,” said 
Davis. “It won’t be in the way there — at 
least,-not in anybody’s way but mine — and 
I can sleep on the ground beside it.” 

Devotion to duty always silenced Creel, 
and he stood aside now without another 
word, and the natives squeezed past and 
deposited their burden on the professor's 
cot, with the canopic jars beside it. 

“That's all,” he said, and waved them 
away; and then he got out his electric torch 
and began to examine the hieroglyphics with 
which the sides of the coffin were covered, 
quite forgetful of the fact that he was 
streaked with dirt and that dinner was 
waiting. He was fairly smacking his lips 
with joy. 

“Come and get washed up,” Creel said. 
“Those pot-hooks can wait. Dinner is 
ready — and you look fagged out.” 

“IT am,” Davis admitted, and snapped off 
his torch, after a last lingering look at his 
treasure. “Getting that wall down was a 
harder job than I expected. It was like 
adamant — talk about Roman work — it 
isn’t in the same class with the early Egyp- 
tian! And the tomb was like an oven!” 

“* Let me have your torch,” said Creel; and 
while Davis washed his hands and face and 
brushed the dust out of his hair, we took 
another look at the coffin. For the first time 
we appreciated its full beauty. “The face 
isn’t in the least like Jimmy’s,”” said Creel, 
as the light came to rest on the staring eyes. 
“I wonder how it ever affected us like 
that?” 

I was squinting down at it, and I wasn’t 
so sure. “Perhaps it was the way we were 
looking at it,” I suggested. “Even now, it 
looks somehow as though it might change to 
Jimmy's at any instant.” 

“Have you opened it?”’ Creel asked Davis. 

“I lifted the lid and looked in, to be sure 
everything Was all right.” 

“And was it?” 

“Oh, yes — the mummy is there, beauti- 
fully wrapped. I'll not try to unwrap it till 
I get it home to the museum — it’s too deli- 
cate a job.” 

“Then you're done out here.” 

“There is still the rear wall of the tomb to 
open. I'll do that tomorrow.” 

“Oh,” said Creel, slowly, “so you have 
quite made up your mind to open that wall, 
too!” 

“Certainly — I thought that was under- 
stood. I was wondering if I might have 
Mustafa.” 

“What do you want with Mustafa?” 

“Fact is,” said Davis, “if I can’t get 
Mustafa to help, I will have to do the job 
myself. I tried to set the natives at it this 
afternoon, and they refused.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“Some ignorant superstition. Perhaps 
they know the meaning of that sign — it is 
wonderful how those old superstitions persist 
sometimes!” 


$$ 


“But Mustafa is a native,” Creel obj 

“He’s a Copt — it isn’t exactly ag 
thing. He doesn’t believe in "signs 
least not in old heathen ones. [ think he 
reasons that a heathen sign couldn't have any 
potency against a Christian. Anyway, he 
willing to take the risk.” ; 

“For a consideration, I suppose?” 

“Exactly. May I have him?” 

“Till see,” said Creel, somewhat grudg. 
ingly, and handed back the torch. “Yi 
can have him part of the day, I guess.” 

“Thanks. It won't be any great job tg 
make a hole in that wall big enough {) 
squeeze through. That’s all I want.” 

“I don’t suppose there’is any use trying tp 
dissuade you?” api 

“Not a bit,” said Davis, briskly. “It’s qj 
in the day’s work, you know. I wouldy} 
be playing the game if I didn’t open it.” 

“I understand,” Creel nodded. “By 
there is one thing —I wish you wouldn't 
say anything about it. My people have 
quieted down; I have a feeling thac if they 
knew about this, it would upset them.” — 

“All right,” Davis agreed; and with that 
we went out and joined the others. 

“What were you men gassing about so long 
in there?”” Ma Creel demanded. ) 

“Davis has brought over his great find,” 
Creel explained; “the coffin of Sekenyen-Re, 
erstwhile King of Upper and Lower Egypt — 
with the gentleman inside — at least, all 
that’s left of him! You must go look at it. 
It is certainly a beauty!” 

“But look here,” objected Ma Creel, “I 
don’t fancy sleeping so near the thing. | 
abhor corpses.” 

“My dear madam,” said Davis, “this 
corpse has been dead four thousand years, 
and I don’t see how it could possibly ham 
anyone!” 

“T don’t see what that has to do with it,” 
said Ma Creel. “It isn’t any deader after four 
thousand years than it was the first day!” 

“But this is quite a consecrated mummy, 
Mary,” said Creel. “It is going to prove that 
the Bible is true!” 

Ma Creel sniffed. 

“As if I needed a mummy to prove that! 
I don’t think you ought to joke about such 
things, Warrie.” 

“T wasn’t joking,” Creel protested. “I was 
merely repeating what the professor told me.” 

“Tt is true, madam,” said Davis. “I hope 
to find, in the hieroglyphics on that coffin— 
perhaps also in papyrus documents inside | 
the wrappings — proof of the sojourn of the iH 
Children of Israel in the land of Egypt.” 

We were all silent for a while, after that 
I suppose we were all a little awed. I know 
I was — the thought was rather overpower 
ing. I glanced at Jimmy and Mlle. Rolané, 
where they sat opposite each other at the 
far end of the table, to see how they took it; 
but they seemed quite unaffected. They had 
taken no part in the conversation; they 
gone on with the meal as though they had net 
heard it. Now, as I looked at them, thes 
gave me the vivid impression of talking 
together. They did not so much as giant 
at each other — they seemed totally uncor 
scious of each other's presence; but some 
how I was sure they were in communicatiot 
— close, confidential ¢ommunication—* 
though their spirits were talking, without 
need of words... . 

And I saw again those two shadow 
shapes crossing the desert, hand in hand... 

“Wake up, Billy!” said Creel 's voice, and 
he gave me a startling slap on te shoul bis 
“Davis is going to show t'« ladies 
great find. Are you coming, Jimmy: 

Jimmy looked across at Mil. Roland, # 
little smile twitching the corners of his lips 

“Shall we go?” he asked; no there was 
an undercurrent of challenge in ‘4¢ Wor 

“T certainly intend to go,” she answt 

Somehow I found Mollie's iad saug#l 
close in mine. she 

“I'm frightened!” she breathed, 4s 
pressed against me. 

“Then don’t go,” I said. | tte 

“Yes, yes; I want to see it — I wan 

She stopped and drew away. But ike 
what she meant; she wanted to see Alles. 
painted face really looked like Jimmy “| 

Creel had taken the lamp from the Woe 
Davis had produced his flashlight: 
of us crowded into the tent after them- 

I should explain, perhaps, that yl the 
was not divided by canvas curtaims 
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A Universal Battery—A Universal Service 


) apd yg Storage Batteries are designed and built in correct types and sizes to meet 
exactly the requirements of every electric system —of every make of car. And back 
of this universal adaptability. is a great, universal Prest-O-Lite Service System. 


' Inthe Prest-O-Lite Storage Bat- 

tery, modern manufacturing facili- 
ties and scientific precision add a 
degree of superiority which is im- 
possible with antiquated “rule- 
ofthumb” methods. Great mod- 
ern factories —carefully selected 
materials—and efficient workman- 
ship insure the utmost in battery 
power and life. Exacting tests of 
all batteries by leading motor car 
manufacturers prove this. 


Prest-O-Lite Battery Service is 
everywhere to help you keep your 
battery always in strong, healthy 


condition. Prest-O-Lite Direct 
Factory Branchesand Prest-O-Lite 
Battery Service Stations carry 
stocks of new batteries and bat- 
tery parts for all cars—also, serv- 
ice batteries for your use while 
your old battery is recharged or 
repaired. 


No matter who made your 
present battery, this expert bat- 
tery service— inspection, tests, 
repair or recharging—is available 
to you. 























DIRECT FACTORY 


Des Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Merritton 
Milwaukee 
Minneapoks 


San Antonio 


—and more than 600 specially appointed Prest-O-Lite 
Batiery Service Stations in all parts j 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
U.S. Main Office & Factory: Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian General Office & Factory: Toronto, Ont. 


BRANCHES 


Montreal 
New York 
Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Syracuse 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 


Winnipeg 
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STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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Two things have had much to do 
with making Heinz foods taste 
so good. One is to raise all fruits 
and vegetables where they grow 
best. The other is to “put them 


up” just as near the place of 


growing as possible. 
These methods give Heinz 
Olive Oil its wonderful quality. 





in wood. 





and fragrant. 
Heinz Vinegars. 
especially adapted to 
making are Malt, Cider and 
White Vinegars in full pint, 
quart and half-gallon bottles. 
Also Tarragon and spiced 
salad vinegar in pint bottles. 














The best olives grow in Seville, 
Spain. So Heinz has a plant in 
Seville, and there procures the 
choicest, best flavored olives 
direct from the orchards. Heinz 
employees superintend harvest- 
ing the crop and press the oil in 
a plant where Heinz methods 
insure cleanliness and purity. 


HEINZ 


Vinegars 


All Heinz Vinegars are aged 
They are mellow 
There are five 


Those 
salad 





| girl in his arms. 
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women’s was. It was quite open, with our 
five cots set side by side, with just room for a 
small folding-chair in between. Davis's was 
nearest the entrance, and then came Jim- 
my’s, then mine, then Creel’s, and then 
Digby’s. It was on Davis's cot the coffin 
had been placed, and we were right on it as 
soon as we were inside the tent. 

“Oh, oh!’*cried Ma Creel. “It is gorgeous!” 

And then we stood looking down at it 
while Davis pointed out the royal cartouche, 
and explained the meaning of some of the 
symbols with which it was covered. Mollie 
had pressed up closer, still holding my hand, 
and stood staring down at the painted face. 

“Well?” I whispered. 

She shook her head slightly, and I saw her 
screwing up her eyes; and then she gave a 
sudden gasp of horror — and I knew that the 
face had changed. 

“Come away!” I whispered; ‘but again 
she shook her head, and stood as though 
fascinated. 

I looked around at the others — Davis, 
intent and eager; Creel deeply interested, 
seeing another feature, perhaps; Digby and 
Ma Creel with furrowed brows, trying to 
understand; Jimmy listening with that little 
ironic smile, as though he knew far more 
about it than Davis, but found it not worth 
while to say so or to correct his mistakes; 
Mlle. Roland, close beside him, clutching his 
arm with a revealing intimacy; her face very 
white, her lips working. 

Jimmy turned and looked down at her. 

“Don’t you think it a good likeness?” he 
whispered. 

I saw her close her eyes and sway forward. 

“Look out!” I cried. 

And the next instant, before I could so 
much as move, she crashed heavily forward 
across the coffin. 

I knew that Jimmy Allen had whispered 
those words to test her; I knew that he 
felt her going, and that he could have caught 
her if he wished; but he never so much as 
moved a finger, and for a long breath, he 
stood quite still, looking down at her. Then 
he bent and caught her up with sudden 
fierceness, and turned and faced us, and I saw 
that his face was aglow with triumph. 

It was as though he had won a great vic- 
tory after desperate struggle; and he stood 
a moment so, holding her close against him 
with a sort of ownership. 

It was Ma Creel who got her wits back first. 
“Take her over to our tent, Jimmy,” she 
said, authoritatively. “We'll undress her 
and get her to bed. The poor thing has been 
worked to death,” and she shot her husband 
an accusing glance. “Come along, Mollie — 
I'll need your help.” 

I half-expected Jimmy to disregard the 
order, and walk away into the desert with the 
But he didn’t. Ma Creel 
was too matter-of-fact, perhaps, to permit 
of any heroics. At any rate, after the merest 
instant’s hesitation, he walked quietly out 
of the tent, the two women after him. 

Creel drew a deep breath. 

“Well!” he began, and ran tremulous fin- 
gers through his hair. “We've got to go 
through all that again, it seems! Do you 
really think it is overwork?” he asked, 
turning to Davis. 

“No,” said the latter, “I don’t. It’s an 
overwrought emotional state. These fainting 
spells are clearly cataleptic. Perhaps she has 
had them all her life. Now she'll probably 
go off into a trance-like sleep again.” 

“It's something between her and Jimmy,” 
I put in. “Didn't you see how she clung to 
him? Didn't you see him whisper to her? 
Didn’t you see his eyes just now?” 

Creel nodded. ‘He's in love with her, of 
course,”” he said; “has been since the moment 
he laid eyes on her; and she e 

“Do you remember how she looked the 
first time she saw him?’ I burst out. “You 
didn’t get the effect of it as I did — I never 
saw such loathing in a human countenance!” 

“She said she couldn't go on,” Creel 
explained to Davis; “sprang to her feet and 
tried to get off the boat. But it was too late 
— the engines started just then — and she 
quieted down. In fact, she sort of apologized 
afterward — said it was nerves, or something 
like that. But I have felt ever since that, 
away down in her heart, she hated the sight 
of him.” 

“Yet she clung to him tonight,” I said. 

“Then that is what the fight has been,” 
Davis said. 

“And you think he has won?” asked Creel. 

“He thinks so, anyway,” said Davis. 
“But I'm not so sure.” 

““By George, you're right!”’ Creel agreed. 
“That girl has got the devil in her if any 








woman ever had! She'll strangle him in his 
| sleep some night!” 


“Yes,” assented Davis, slowly, “I feel the 
same way 

And then he stopped suddenly, for the 
tent-flap was raised and Jimmy came jn 
If he had heard that last sentence, he gave 
no sign. 

“She’s all right,” he said, in answer to oyr 
look. “Sleeping like a baby. I feel dog. 
tired myself. I'll turn in, if you don’t mind.” 

“TI thought I would study these hiero. 
glyphics a while,” said Davis, hesitatingly: 
“but if it will disturb you “ig - 

“Dynamite wouldn't disturb me,” Jimmy 
assured him; and he sat down on his cot and 
began to.unlace his shoes. 

Creel said something about having some 
work to do on the scenario, and gathered up 
his manuscript and took it over to the 
property-tent, where there was a table and 
a lamp. I sat down outside the tent, and 
got out my pipe and lighted it, in the hope 
that Mollie would smell it and come out: 
but she didn’t; and at last, realizing how 
tired I was, I resolved to go to bed. 

I found Davis, with his torch propped on a 
chair, bending over the coffin, intent on his 
study of the hieroglyphics; he greeted me 
with a nod so curt that it was the plainest 
sort of invitation to pass on. In the next cot 
Jimmy slumbered peacefully — on his side, 
I was glad to note — his back turned to the 
old Egyptologist. I passed on to the third 
cot, got out of my clothes, into my pajamas, 
and stretched myself out luxuriously. 

It had seemed quite dark inside the tent 
as I came in from the bright moonlight, save 
for the reflected glow of Davis's torch; but 
as I lay staring up into the night, I gradually 
perceived that it was got really dark — that 
the wonderful night outside penetrated the 
canvas with a luminous glow. 

How long I slept, I don’t know; but | 
awoke suddenly with a start, and lay listen- 
ing, with a strange sense of apprehension. 
I could hear someone breathing regularly at 
my left, and so knew that Creel had come 
to bed without disturbing me. But from the 
other side I could detect no sound — and yet 
I remembered ‘distinctly that when I first 
lay down I could hear Jimmy quite clearly. I 
turned and peered cautiously in his direction; 
but the light was so dim, I could not be certain 
whether he was there or not. I might have 
stretched out my hand and made sure, but 
I dared not. Something held me back. 

Beyond Jimmy’s bed, I could see the 
coffin rearing its great shape against the 
square of moonlight which marked the open 
tent-flap — there was something sinister in 
the way its shadow fell across the cot. 
Where was Davis sleeping, I wondered: 
Hadehe really rolled himself in his blankets 
on the ground, in order to guard his treasure’ 
But what was it he feared? 

As I lay there staring at it, trying to muster 
courage to stretch out my hand into tts 
shadow, it seemed to me that its painted 
sides began to give out little flashes of light, 
and a sort of phosphorescent glow gathered 
above its gilded top, and hung there, gently 
waxing and waning. Perhaps there was 4 
phosphorescent quality in the gilt —I had 
heard of such things. 

I turned over impatiently and closed my 
eyes and resolved to go to sleep. Such 
imaginings were morbid — it was folly to 
disturb myself with them. It made no dif- 
ference to me whether Jimmy was there ot 
not. Suppose he was not there —it wis 
natural enough that he should have gone 
outside to smoke a cigarette, or get 4 breath of 
fresh air — yes, or keep an engagement for a 
meeting! Whatever the source of the pso* 
phorescence, it was essentially the sam 
thing, and absolutely harmless. 

But there, in the silence of the night, all 
my senses seemed preternaturall; juickened: 
an odor of musk and spices drifted across BY 
nostrils; in the stillness behind me, I fancied 
I could detect a stealthy movement — 4° : 
rustle, as of a woman’s gown. . - - ‘ 

My eyes had snapped wide open agalt 
and I lay there listening, listening; MY heart 
was hammering in my throat. of 

I could stand it no longer — ! turned & ; 
looked. For a moment I saw only what t 
had seen before — the square coffin po 
the light of the entrance; the faint glow a 
it; the prickle of light along its side— 
then my heart gave a sudden leap — fort 
was something else. ~ 

Above the coffin a gray cloud sooner 
a translucent cloud, for it only dimm wuld 
light behind it; a cloud whose edges I a 
not distinguish, but which neverth ort 
minded me of a human form; « clou : 
wavered uncertainly this way and nl 

And then, against the light. I [sW 
saw the occupant of the coffin s! “P~ 
his head and shoulders coming, & : 
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right through the lid; a strange white shape, 
hut indubitably a man; and I saw him hold 
out his hand to the floating cloud, as though 
in welcome, and rise; and together they 
glided from the tent. . ; 
And then Creel and Davis were standing 
over me, the latter playing his torch into my 
jlinded eyes. 

4 it away!” I gasped, and pushed the 
torch aside and sat up; and then from the 
farther cot I got a glimpse of Digby’s fright- 
ened fat 

— it in heaven’s name is the matter?” 
Creel demanded. 

“The mummy!” I gasped. “It — it got 
away — it walked right out of the tent * 

I saw the panie in Davis’s face as he 
stepped quickly to the coffin and ran his ray 
of light over it. 

“Nonsense!” he 
touches 

“You were dreaming!” snapped Creel. 
“Go to sleep again!” and he turned away 

“T wasn’t dreaming!”’ I protested, hotly. 
“T was as wide awake as I am this minute. 
[saw the mummy sit up through the lid, and 
hold out its hand to the cloud, and they 
glided away together. ... ” 

“Look here, Billy,” broke in Creel sav- 
agely, coming back and standing over me, 
“don't you go crazy, too! Two maniacs are 
all T can stand 

“I'm not crazy! I saw it, I tell you — and 
there was an odor of musk and spices — and 
the rustle of a woman’s dress j 





said. “It hasn’t been 








“There is a faint odor of spices about the 
coffin,” broke in Davis; “‘there always is; 
and as for the rustle of a dress — well, the 
breeze in the palms outside would explain 


that.” 

“But it won't explain what I saw!” I said. 
“Besides, where’s Jimmy?” 

For the light from Davis’s torch had swept 

cross Jimmy’s bed, and we had all seen that 
it was empty. 

“T don’t care where he is!”’ said Creel, still 
more savagely. “*What you saw, if you saw 
anything, was that madman getting out of 
bed. Your heated imagination did the rest.” 

I couldn't deny that it might have been 
that; | might have got my perspective wrong 
in the darkness — but I didn’t believe it 
{nd then there was the cloud. 

“A shadow of some sort — from that tree 
outside, perhaps,” said Davis. 

“Anyhow, I think we ought to find Jim- 
my,” I said at last, realizing the uselessness 
of argument. “You said yourself——” 

Davis clicked his tongue impatiently. 

“LT know I did — even I get infected with 
this foolishness sometimes — it’s in the air. 


Well, I'm willing to take a look for him — I 
we there is no chance for sleep until we do!” 
[fumbled around and found my shoes and 
slipped them on. 
“Tm going, too,” I said; and then, when 
we got tside I was surprised to find Creel 
itmy elbow. 


“Thre 


muttered 


fools are no worse than two!” he 
but he didn’t meet my eyes. 


“We'll find that idiot sitting under a palm 
smoking » cigarette. And he'll laugh at us! 
What the devil is that?” he added, for from 


t} 


e direction of the native camp the night 
wind bor to our ears a sound as of a low 
crooning 

It wa 


Tose anc 


‘tle more than a murmur; but it 
| on a gamut of only three or four 
totes in « manner inexpressibly weird. For 
‘Ninstan! Davis was as startled as Creel and 
I; then i saw him smile. 
The »stives have got a chanter at work 
to keep he evil spirits,” he said. “They 
have bec. uneasy ever since they learned I 
© open that inner tomb.” 
(tered something to the effect 
uldn’t be any more uneasy than 
‘ Davis only shrugged, and we 
ross the oasis. We saw no sign 
nd at last we came to the little 
t the edge of the desert, on the 
which the natives had pitched 
From ‘the midst of it, clear and 
spite of its subdued tone, came 


as we topped the rise and looked 
the camp, we saw the chanter, 
his haunches, and around him 
ellahin. , 
a word with the fellow,” said 
may have seen our man.” 

cd our way between the natives, 
cir cloaks and sleeping soundly, 
complete faith in the efficacy 
to ward off all things evil; and 
‘ to the chanter where he sat, 
rown back and eyes fixed on the 
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heard us .. his head with a jerk when he 


ming, and the chant ceased 


abruptly; then, when he recognized us, he 
sprang to his feet, and replied in a bated 
voice to Davis's brief questions. The latter 
motioned us away at last, and we followed 
him out from the circle of sleepers. Before 
we had taken the second step, the chant 
began again. 

Davis led us right to the edge of the oasis. 
Then he stopped and looked out across the 
sands. i 

“He says there are ghosts abroad tonight,” 
he said. “He says they are dancing about 
the ruins. He says he saw them quite 
clearly when the moon rose; and that two 
from the oasis joined them. . . . ” 

He stopped and we all stood staring out at 
the group of mounds which marked the ruins. 
In my own mind, I had not the slightest 
doubt that Jimmy was over there — and 
that he was not alone. 

“Shall we go and see?” asked Davis 
abruptly, and peered into our faces. 

I shrank back. I didn’t want to go. I 
regretted that I had insisted upon this wild 
adventure. I didn’t want to see—I was 
afraid to see. 

But Creel was made of sterner stuff. 

“Come on,” he said, between clenched 
teeth. “If we are ever going to get to the 
bottom of this mystery, now is the time!” 

And he started resolutely out across the 
sand. 


Chapter XXIV 


F the natives had seen us, they would 
have been more certain than ever that 

there were ghosts abroad, for, from a dis- 
tance, we must Have had a sufficiently weird 
look as we set out across the sand. Close up, 
we were ridiculous rather than weird, with 
nothing on but shoes and pajamas; and, as 
we looked at each other, the tension with 
which we had started out from the shadow 
of the trees suddenly relaxed. 

“The ghosts will run at the first glimpse 
of us,” laughed Creel. ‘‘ They will be scared 
to death. They'll be out-ghosted! That 
wouldn’t be so bad for a comedy reel, Billy — 
the ghosts scared out of their wits by the 
people they are trying to frighten!” 

Davis laughed grimly; and we plodded on 
in silence. I suppose Creel was turning the 
idea over in his mind, for he chuckled softly 
once or twice. And then we were at the edge 
of the ruins, and clambered up the first of the 
mounds which topped the excavation. 

I don’t know what I expected to see there 
—a danse macabre, or some such horror, 
perhaps — and I strained my eyes from end 
to end of it at a single glance; but it lay white 
and empty in the moonlight. 

““No ghosts there,” said Creel. “Suppose 
we take a look in the tomb,” and he started 
down the stair. 

The black entrance to the tomb seemed 
to me sinister and threatening, but Davis 
switched on his torch, and he and Creel 
stepped through without hesitation. I 
followed, wondering if they were really as 
fearless as they seemed, or if their knees 
were secretly knocking together as mine were. 

Davis cast the beam of light about the 
outer chamber, and I saw that it was piled 
with the débris of the wall which had masked 
the entrance to the corridor. 

“T had to take down nearly all of it before 
I could get the coffin out,” he said. 

“How about the ceiling?” Creel asked. 

“TI think it will hold,” said Davis, and 
threw the light up over it. “Hello! There's 
an ugly crack.” 

It was an ugly one, running from side to 
side across the chamber. 

“Td hate to be in here when that came 
down,” said Creel; “or in the inner tomb. 
It would mean burial alive for certain!” 

Davis was examining the crack attentively. 

“The wall was built to brace the vaulting 
more than I thought it would be,” he said. 
“The Egyptians must have foreseen the 
possibility of great masses of sand being 
heaped above it, and provided in this way 
for the extra weight. But I don’t think it 
will come down — not for a while, anyway. 
Of course I could build the wall up again — 
but that would be an awful bother.” 

“If you are going to work in here at all,” 
said Creel, “you ought certainly to do it — 
unless you're tired of living! I’m not sure 
I want to go in, even for a minute.” 

“Nonsense!” said Davis. “It won't fall 
unless something shakes it,” and he stepped 
forward into the corridor. Then he stopped 
suddenly and held up his hand. “Wait!” he 
said. “Listen!” 

We listened with bated breath, but not a 
sound broke the stillness of the tomb. 

“What was it you heard?” asked Creel, at 
ast. 

“TI don’t know,” Davis answered hesitat- 





The Lamp that Lights the Way | 
to Lighter Housework 


OUSEWORK is hard work —and the problem 

of help in the home is growing more and more 
acute. But there’s a way to simplify both the work 
and the problem—a way surprisingly easy and 
inexpensive. And here it is— 


Electric servants can be depended on—to do the 
muscle part of the washing, ironing, cleaning and 
sewing. They will cool the house in summer and 
help heat the cold corners in winter. There are 
electrical servants to percolate your coffee, toast 
your bread and fry your eggs. There’s a big, clean 
electrical servant that will do all your cooking — 
without matches, without soot, without coal, with- 
out argument — in a cool kitchen. 


Don’t go to the Employment Bureau. Go to your 
Lighting Company or leading Electric Shop to solve 
your servant problem. 


Use all your Current —don’t waste it 


Your first economy is your purchase of Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. By using Edison MAZDAS in place of out-of- 
date carbons you will save enough current to operate 
several electrical appliances without increasing your 
electric bill. In this way Edison MAZDA Lamps are 
lighting the way to lighter housework. 


Get them today—enough for every socket in your 
house. You'll see the difference in the light they give 
and you'll see the saving on your next month's bill. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 
HARRISON, N. J. Agencies Everywhere 


| @) Backed by MAZDA Service 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 

A few drops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 
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Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
The 
entire 





a tender, aching corn or a callus. 
soreness and shortly the 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
a twinge of pain. 

hard corns, 


stops 


off without 
Treegone 


corns, also corns between the toes and 


removes soft 


hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! tiny bottle of 
on your dresser and never let 


Keep a 
Freezone 
a corn ache twice 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 











SESE 
FI] CASH’s WOVEN 






Prevent loss at the laundry. They are neat 
and durable. Made in many styles in fast 
colors of Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yelluw 
or Green. 








-85 for 3 doz. 
125° rr 


Your full name for < 
| 2.00 * 12 









Samples of various styles sent free. 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 
3 South Chestnut Si. S. Norwalk, Conn. 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
jit for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
4 Cannot beseen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy totakeout. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how 1 recovered 


my hearing. 
N.Y. City 


A. O. LE 
Suite 237, 150 6th Ave., 
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Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char- 
acters. No “positions,” no “ruled lines”—no “shad- 
ings’’—no “word-signs” no “code notes.” Speedy, 


o days of 
escriptive 


practical system that can be tearned in 
home study, utilizing spare time. For full 
matter, free, address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 














957 Unity Building Chicago, !!!. 








LESS THAN % PRICE 


On $100 Underwood 

Iam a re-builder of Underwood 
Typewriters only—not a second 
hand dealer. Lsave you over ON E- 
HALF on genuine $100 Underwood, guarantee 
FIVE YEARS, let you try it Ten 
Rest of buy. Write for Special 
) 


machine for 
Dave Pree 
Offer Ne a 
E. W. S. Shipman, Pres., 
Typewriter Emporium 
34-36 West Lake Street. Chicago, Iii. 























ingly. “Perhaps it wasn’t anything — but 
it seemed to me there was a sort of rus- 
tling - 

‘Like a woman's dress,” I said. 
It’s in there!” 

“Nonsense!” said Davis, again, and went 
resolutely forward. 

I don’t believe I should have followed, if 
Creel hadn’t been behind me, pressing me 
on. I knew what was there -— I knew what we 
should see — and every step required an ef- 
fort of will, for my feet were like lead. And 
then my heart leaped suffocatingly, for 
Davis gave a sudden, sharp cry, as the torch 
was dashed from his hand and fell clattering 
to the floor. And the next instant, something 
brushed past me, with a rush of air, and a 
flicker as of wings. . . . 

Davis was fumbling around ‘on the floor, 
swearing softly to himself; and then some- 
thing clutched my arm. 

“It’s only me,” said Creel’s voice. And 
then, in a lower tone, “Did you feel it?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Something that rushed past 

And then the light shot out again. 

“Come along, you fellows!” Davis called. 
“What are you standing there whispering 
about?” 

“Billy and I were comparing notes on the 
ghost,” said Creel. “* What did it look like? — 
you must have seen it.” 

“L saw nothing,” said Davis, sharply. 

“‘I suppose you just dropped the torch,” 
said Creel. “Let me see the back of your 
hand.” 

He turned Davis's hand over and directed 
the light of the torch upon it. Across the 
knuckles was a livid weal. 

“Just like mine,” he said. 
dently the same ghost!” 

Davis snorted. “I struck my hand against 
the corner of the wall,” he said. 

““What was it brushed past us?” 

“There wasn’t anything brushed past us.” 

“Yes, there was; I felt it — so did Billy. 
It darted past with a rush of air... . ” 

And then suddenly Davis threw back his 
head and laughed. “I remember now,” he 
said; “I did see the ghost — caught just a 
glimpse of it before the light went out.” 

“Well?” Creel demanded. 

“Well,” said Davis, “it was flying around 
the pillars, and it looked to me uncommonly 
like a bat. It may, of course, have been a 
ghost in disguise!” 

Creel and I looked at each other a little 
sheepishly. 

“I guess that’s one on us, Billy,” said 
Creel, and looked around the tomb. “But 
where is that man Allen?” 

Davis was sweeping it with his light. 

‘He isn't here,” he said. “I'll wager... .’ 

He stopped again, and this time we all 
heard the sound—a soft, regular breathing. 

By a common impulse, we tiptoed forward. 
And there, on the bottom of the great 
sarcophagus, was Jimmy Allen. He was 
lying on his side, his head pillowed on his 
arm, and sleeping as calmly as any infant. 

It was Creel who got his voice first. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” he said softly. 
“He is crazy! To come over here alone. ...” 

‘“*He wasn’t alone,”’ I burst in, unable to 
pretend any longer. “That wasn’t a bat we 
felt — I know it wasn’t!” 

Davis snorted impatiently, but Creel stood 
biting his lips and staring down at the 
sleeping man. 

“That only makes it worse,” he pointed 
out, at last. 

And just then Jinimy stirred, and opened 
his eyes, and smiled calmly up at us 
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“Hullo, fellows!” he said, precisely as he 
had once before on this very spot. “What 
are you doing here?” 

“We were looking for you,” answered 
Creel savagely. “‘What do you mean by 
such a fool caper?” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy, “I thought I would see 
how it felt to sleep in this tomb again. . . . ” 

“Again?” echoed Creel. 

“T spent a night here some four thousand 
years ago,” said Jimmy. 

“* Alone?” 

“Oh, no,” and he glanced at the rearwall. “I 
had company then— just as I had tonight.” 

“Look here, Jimmy,” Creel blurted out, 
“of course it is none of my business, and I 
don’t take any high moral stand— but I 
think you ought to cut it.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Jimmy. 

“Oh, we didn’t see her,” said Creel; “she 
was too quick for us. She knocked the torch 
out of Davis's hand and bolted.” 

“No, she didn’t,” said Jimmy. “She is 
still back there. Put your ear against the 
wall and you can hear her.” 

Davis, with a strange glance at him, went 
to the back wall and placed an ear against it. 
There was something in his face which drew 
Creel and me to his side. 

“There is undoubtedly a noise in there,” he 
said, and Creel and I laid each an ear to the 
wall and listened. For a moment I heard 
nothing; then there came a faint tap-tapping 
—I could fancy a tiny fist beating against 
the stones — beating for forty centuries! I 
found myself turning a little giddy. 

“It is Tina knocking to get out,” said 
Jimmy, “just as she did the first night. I 
told you she hadn’t died, but was waiting and 
hoping and beating against the wall!” 

He was sitting up in the sarcophagus, and 
looked around at our startled faces with a 
mocking smile. 

“Tina?” echoed Davis. 
name?” 

“It was my name for her.” 

“It sounds suspiciously modern,” Creel 
commented. “I’m afraid your imagination 
is running dry, Jimmy.” 

“Oh, no,” said Davis quietly, “Tina is an 
Egyptian name. There is a record of the 
family of Pet-Baal, a priest in the temple of 
Amen, and one of the daughters was named 
Tina.” 

“She knows I am here,” continued 
Jimmy; “she sensed it, somehow, as soon as 
I entered. She’s aching to get at me!” 

“Love?” queried Davis. 

“Oh, no!” said Jimmy, coolly. “‘The re- 
verse! I don’t blame her — she was only 
nineteen when I walled her up in there! 
But if she did get out, I would be in for a 
pretty strenuous time.” 

Davis strode over to Jimmy, his eyes 
gleaming with exasperation. 

“*Look here, Allen,” he said, sternly, “do 
you expect me to believe this nonsense?” 

“Oh, do as you please,” said Jimmy with a 
shrug. “‘Whether you believe it or not, it’s 
true!” 

“You are speaking seriously?” 

* Entirely so.” 

“You mean to tell me that whoever or 
whatever it was that was walled up in that 
tomb has survived for four thousand years?” 

“You believe in the immortality of the 
soul, don’t you?” 

“Yes; but the soul doesn’t waste forty 
centuries hanging around the place where the 
body is buried. It’s out in the universe seek- 
ing new adventures! Anyway, how could a 
soul knock against a stone wall?” 

“I don’t precisely know,” answered Jim- 
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Next month this fascinating serial reaches a smashing conclusion. 


my, meditatively. “You see, all that sort of 
knowledge has somehow slipped away from 
me. But it seems to me I have heard of sou), 
rapping against tables and things.” 

“Rubbish!” saia Davis, and abandoned ay 
argument which plainly led nowhere 

“It doesn’t sound like stones dropping 
out,” commented Creel. “It’s too quick 
and regular.” 

“Tt sounds like nothing,” I said, “except 
a hand hammering to get out. It starts jp 
slowly, and then quickens, and then Stops for 
a while as though to get breath, and thep 
starts in again.” 

“It’s an Egyptian trick of some sort.” 
said Davis impatiently. “A pendulum 
arrangement, perhaps, set in motion by , 
current of air. They were experts at such 
tricks — their temples were full of them! 
We'll see for ourselves tomorrow.” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy, suddenly standing up 
and looking at Davis, his eyes intent: 
“you're going in there tomorrow, are you?” 

“I certainly am,” snapped Davis, “and 
none of your cock-and-bull stories will stop 
me!” 

“I’m not trying to stop you,” said Jimmy. 
“I’m not afraid! Haven't I told you I would 
never be afraid again? But if you are going 
to let her out, I’ve got to get ready!” and he 
clambered slowly out of the sarcophagus 
I saw that he was attired only in his pajamas, 
and that his feet were bare. 

As he turned toward the passage, I could 
have sworn that the beating against the wall 
increased to fury, as though the prisoner in 
the tomb raged at being balked of its prey. 
Jimmy must have heard it too, for he smiled 
back over his shoulder. 

“* Revoir, Tina!” he cried. “Don’t worry. 
You'll see me tomorrow!” . 

And then from in front of us came the crash 
of falling masonry. 

“Good God!” cried Creel. “The roof!” 

A moment later, Davis’s torch was playing 
over the pile of débris which half-blocked the 
entrance. 

“We can just get past,” he said; “but 
move carefully,” and he squeezed through 
into the outer chamber. “That was a near 
thing,” he added, when we stood beside him, 
and he threw the light over the fissure in the 
roof from which the stones had fallen. 
“There’s the bat!” he cried, and I saw its 
gray shape flit across the ceiling and disappear 
in the darkness of the corridor. “Perhaps 
you'll still talk to me of ghosts!” he added. 

Jimmy laughed. “Have they been talk- 
ing of ghosts?” he asked. 

“They have been scared to death!” 
snapped Davis. “By shadows — by clouds 
—and by a bat! I’m glad to see that you, 
at least, have got some nerves left!” “Better 
than that!” he drawled. “I haven't any left. 
I have said good-by to nerves forever!” 


Davis glanced at him, they he turned his 


light back again to the crumbling ceiling. 
“I’m afraid I will have to brace it up to 
morrow, before I go to work in there,” be 
said. “Awful waste of time!” é- 
“Why not let well enough alone, Davis’ 
asked Creel, impulsively. “You've got the 
coffin and the king’s mummy.” 4 
“But I haven’t solved the mystery, 
snapped Davis. “Do you suppose I could 
rest content with anything less than that: 
Do you suppose I want to spend the rest of 
my life damning myself for a coward!” 
“Of course you don’t!” said Jimmy, 
quietly. “Play the game! That's right: 
That's what we all must do!” and he led the 
way into the outer air. 
To be concluded | 
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Sophies’s Great Moment — continued from page 19 
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is such experiences as mine that help us in- 
terpreters of women’s emotions to see more 
deeply into the human soul.” 

She refused indignantly, and, as I think, 
rightly, to let Jim bring suit against Ernest 
for breach of promise. But her proud 
desolation must have utterly prostrated her 
had she not always the secret conviction that 
she could play “Ghosts” as well, if not 
better, than Mary Shaw. 


At the end of two very arduous years of 
study Sophie finished her course at the 
Imperial. She then exhibited her polished 
talents to a very select audience one afternoon 
in a real Broadway theatre. It is no exag- 


} geration to say that at least three dramatic 


critics were present. The vehicle she chose 
for her conquest was a play which Estelle so 
tenaciously referred to as “Madge” that 
Sophie gave up trying to correct her. It was 
very intense. Jim, who had given up two 
gold fillings to attend, once he had got the 
hang of the thing, felt as perhaps most nice- 
minded dentists do feel, that it wasn’t any 
play fora lady. At the same time he realized 
warmly, as a man of the world, that that 
Madge — he called her Madge — was a pretty 
hot article. Estelle, in an imitation Irish- 
lace blouse, matrix turquoises, and a string of 
Roman pearls, ate a great many caramels and 
remarked virtuously from time to time ‘that 
it was the limit the way some women did carry 
on. She also said that Sophie looked real cute. 


During an entr’acte Duse Jordan came up 
to them wiping her eyes freely and deman® 
if they uidn’t think it very pow erful, am Je 
Sophie wasn’t perfectly stunm:)- mee 
with her mouth full of caramels, said 
thought Sophie had got Mrs. Fiske stung t@ 
death, and Jim remarked, rather ambigr 
ously, that he wouldn’t have th: might it 
sister. After the play they al! went - 
Duse’s flat and were very £*y -“s 
strained over little hot sausages n+ @ ng 
dish, and cream-puffs, and beer. Soph 
though exhausted and somewhat distrait, 
plained several times her origina! com 
of the part and also recited s 2¢ h 
selections. Jim told funny stories — 
about Jews and mothers-in-law. 
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fluence of liquor, doing his best to crab the 
show — because of jealousy and because he 
was naturally a slob, according to Cornelia — 
barring such drawbacks, I repeat, I venture 
to assert that no one has ever before or since 
— even the critics admitted that — so start- 


the fact that the Duse, being only human, 
aiffered cruelly from secret jealousy, the 
evening Was flawless. 

The newspaper notices the next morning 
were hardly worth keeping, I am sorry to say. 
One cold-blooded journal noted in a few lines 
among the shipping-news that a young wo- 
man called | Cappelle had, under the impression 
that she Was an actress, behaved in a very 
peculiar way the day before, and why didn’t 
more cap ble girls go into the laundry busi- 
ness? \nother paper gave her an entire 
column. [t is one thing to be funny and an- 

other to be vulgar. If Sophie had not known 
about the deplorable condition of dramatic 
criticise’ in New York, she would have been 
dreadfully discouraged. Cornelia was a 
sreat help to her, too. 
* Nothin would induce me to go into a reve- 
 Sophie’s subsequent treatment at 

if the managers. I would not have 

vat such turpitude, such gross in- 
ystice, sich infernal intrigue, could exist in 
artistic les, had she not with her own lips 
told me. That is, she told me as much of it 
asa women as naturally delicate-minded as 
Sophi ld tell. If I were to recount all I 
vuld be accused of salacious inten- 
sides, I do not consider that the 
pages « h a nice magazine as this are any 
place for such details. Life is unpleasant 
enough as it is without writing about horrid 
things, | say. “* For God’s sake, if you have a 
sister, don’t let her go on the stage!’ Sophie 
to say to me bitterly. That was 
vot a part in a sketch which was 
e in a vaudeville theatre in 197th 
knew what she was talking 
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the han 
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It is a deep satisfaction to have at least one 
Great Moment in one’s lifetime. Indeed, I 
suppose in deceney one can’t well demand 
more of the Dispenser of Great Things — 
the world being so crowded. Besides, as 
everyone knows, a person who is always hav- 
ing Great Moments immediately becomes a 
public nuisance. Sophie, I am pleased to 
record, had hers. 

The ways of Providence are always odd and 
not infrequently embarrassing. Who, for 
example, would have imagined that Sophie's 
\unt Delia, a very disagreeable old creature 
with a goitre, would have been the unwill- 
ing instrument that was, as it were, destined 
to pry open the portals of Art for her 
niece? And she did it in a thoroughly nice 










lingly shown up Ibsen for what he is. It was 
a great pity, as Duse rightly said, that Mrs. 
Fiske and Miss Shaw hadn't professional de- 
cency enough to come to the performance, 
though she had to admit that Sophie’s read- 
ings of the parts weren't at all her notion of 
how they ought to be done. 

At the end of the week Sophie had double- 
pneumonia. The only advantage for her in 
the disease was that she couldn't read what 
the newspapers said about her. She was ill 
for a long time. There was hardly enough 
left of the three thousand dollars, when all 
was said and done and she was out of the hos- 
pital, to buy her a ticket back to that curious 
place in Wisconsin. Jim insisted on her going 
home to rest. And after she had read all her 
notices, carefully saved by Cornelia, she 
sadly realized what ravages Art will make in 
the human system. She always said after- 
ward in a low, very moving voice, that if her 
health hadn't given out — well, there were 
some things you couldn’t overcome — but 
whatever happened she knew she could act — 
it was the only thing (smiling wistfully) that 
she could do. 

It is, as I remarked before, a deep satisfac- 
tion to have your Great Moment — and, 
what is more important, to know when you 
are having it. 





OPHIE, a year or two later, wedded the 
Principal of the High School. He was a 
widower with five children and his left thumb 
had been cut off in a saw-mill when he was 
young and self-making himself. He was an 
exceedingly nice man and very refined. I 
once heard him lecture — they had a Course 
of Lectures every winter — on “ What is the 
Matter with You?” It was not a medical 
lecture, as some had supposed. It dealt 
more with one’s spiritual insides, so to speak, 
and, I think, must have been very helpful. I 
saw Sophie there. She had grown quite fat 
and the arrangement of her hair had ceased 
to be subdued, as it were, to the dyer’s hand; 
but Sophie will always be a bit fancy in 
her dress — temperament will out. She let 
fall that she was President of the Literary 
Circle and had a class of young ladies 
in Deep Breathing. 
I’ve heard since she 
so wrought upon an 
inexperienced young 
rector named Smead 
that he turned High 
— though the 
phrase sounds 
peculiar — and 
had candles on 
the altar. And 
Sophie was 
raised a Metho- 
dist. 

Old Kipple in 
the back of the 
drug-store fre- 
quently com- 
mented to Or- 
ville Haines on 
the unexpected 
and agreeable 
way that his 
Maker led him 
out of the fiery 
furnace. He 
had at one time, 
like Sisera, felt 
that at least 
one star in its 
course was fighting most viciously against 


Orville commented 
with morose sympathy 


an’ when Albert says to me one 
day, says he, ‘Mister Kipple, I'd like to 
marry your daughter,’ I says, ‘Albert, you 
can have ‘er,’ I says, just like that. An’ I 
went over to Ed Brown’s place an’ took bout 
half a tumblerful straight — an’ I ain't, as 
you know, Orville, what you might call a 
drinkin’ man. I felt kinda faint. An’ all I 
says to him afterward was, ‘Albert, if she 
starts tearin’ up yer newspapers on you, a- 


lettin’ on that she’s a-actin’, give ’er a clip 


over the head,’ I says.” 

“Huh!” Orville was wont to respond in a 
voice of embittered resignation, “if vou'd a- 
had Miss’ Haines’s tumor on your hands for 


way. She died and 
left three thousand 
dollars to Sophie. 
So it came about 
that the impatient- 
winged young woman 
Was enh bled 
to soar about 
like a bird in 
the mountains, 
She flew for 
newly a week. 
Laying side 
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for fiv orice af- 
t rnoons of Mr. 
lhsen’s plays. * Wimmin’s wimmin,” 
\ great 1 promi- 
Rent pe ere in- 
Mited ar eral came. The box-office re- 
reipts d the time amounted to fifteen him. 
, irs ainly they would have been "s 
purger hh iiot been for the blizzard which 
1 nved mporaneously with Sophie's 
en | went every day. Sophie said 
ew r to have someone in the house 
Me Whor could play. Estelle was un- 
— ing a baby at the time — which 
fi m name Algernon later but was 
— iusband — and Jim had a good 
-« work. They were, in conse- 
oy e to be present. 
7 Was remarkable week. 
i: _ . to understand the plays of 
f Sophie arring the trifling incidents 
‘peed a more of her part than 


d and having a cold in her 
* entire lack of heat in the 
the leading man, under the in- 


ead; and 
leatre; 
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twenty years, Hiram, Soph would a-seemed 
like a Sunda ay school picnic to you — with 
pink lemona4e an’ a band!” 


‘ony light stories are to appear in early issues. Hol- 


worthy Hall will begin a series almost immediately 














Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the 

nation, private interests must be 
subordinated to the Government's 
need. This is as true of the tele- 
phone as of all other instrumentali- 
ties of service. 


The draft for war service which 
has been made upon the Bell 
System is summarized in a recent 
Government report. 


Government messages are given 
precedence over commercial mes- 
sages by means of 12,000 specially 
drilled long distance operators all 
over the country. 


The long distance telephone fa- 
cilities out of Washington have 
been more than doubled. 


Special connections have been 
established between all military 
headquarters, army posts, naval 


stations and mobilization camps 
throughout the United States. 


More than 10,000 miles of special 
systems of communication have 
been installed for the exclusive use 
of Government departments. 


Active assistance has been given 
the Government by the Bell System 
in providing telephone communi- 
cations at approximately one hun- 
dred lighthouses and two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


Communication has been pro- 
vided for the National Guard 
railroad points, bridges and water 
supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war 
communication will be ready at the 
call of the Chief Signal Officer, and 
extensive plans for co-operation 
with the Navy have been put into 
effect with brilliant success. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 
And the public can help us to met the extraordinary conditions by putting 
restraint on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 


One Policy 


One System 


Y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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fine furniture 
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is RICHLY BROUGHT OUT & 


It cleans as it polishes. The refined polish 
for all varnished surfaces. 
At your dealers — 2Sc to $3.00. 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO.— Chicago — Toronto — London 
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EARN $25 T0540 A WEEK 


Don't be satisfied with small pay. Typewrite the New Way. 
80 to 100 words a minute guaranteed. 
bigger pay. Thousands of New Way Ld, now earn $25 to 








No interference with regular work. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
Read about the totally new system based upon Gymaastic 
Finger -traini 
|day shows resu ah, 
for particulars N 
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Get a better position, 


er Week. arn in 10 lessons, at home, in spare time. 


Entire course on trial. 
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Write for 
These Valuable 
Investment 
Booklets 


The Oldest Safe 
Investment 


Describing a sec rity whose sound- 
ness has been tested and tried 
through 4000 years of human experi- 
ence. Specify Booklet No. I—7040, 


The Seal of Safety 


A publication for inexperienced in- 
vestors who wish to learn invest- 
ment fundamentals, Specify Book- 
let No. I—7041. 


The Woman Investor 


A brochure which will prove a valu- 
able guide to every woman with 
funds to invest. Ask for Booklet 
No. I—7042. 





Straus Service 
Which explains some of the reasons 
why ovr clients are satisfied and 
have never suffered loss on securi- 
ties bought of us. Ask for Booklet 
No, I—7043., 


Straus Investors 
Magazine 


“A monthly publication in advoca- 
tion of sound investment,” written 
in aclear and popular style. Ask for 
| Booklet No, I—7044, 


Investment List 


Describing a diversified variety of 
sound first mortgage serial bonds, 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan, 
netting 5'5,—6%. Ask for Circular 
No. I—7045. 


S.W.STRAUS & Co. 


Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


Branch Offices: 


Detroit Minneapolis Cincinnati 
Boston San Francisco Kansas City 
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successful men 

and women, banks, 

trust companies and 

insurance companies buy bonds. 


It tells you about bonds and 
investments and the diffetent 
kinds of stock. 


It shows how anyone in a 
position to save $10 a month may 
eventually become independent. 


It is published by our Invest- 
ment Savings Department and 
you may have your free copy by 
writing today to Dept. K, 47-49 
Exchange Place, NewYork City, 
or 8 S, Calvert St., Baltimore. 


Hambleton & Company 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
McClure readers who wish general 
information about financial, insurance 
and investment subjects. Many 
readers have written that, it is in- 
valuable to them. Requests for this 
booklet during the past year have 
assumed such proportions that the 
Financial Department is obliged to 
charge a nominal sum of ten cents 
a copy to partially cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. A very attrac- 
tive library edition bound in leather 
may be had at a dollar per copy. 








OR a conservative financial article the 
title of this one may seem a trifle too 
glowing.. Yet soberly viewed the 
present is a time of unprecedented 

investment opportunity for the people of 
this country. Many paths lead to fortune, 
but one must be trod by all who arrive at 
that destination — saving. And saving is a 
sorry practise indeed unless the money is 





safe — unless sound investments present 
themselves. 
National extravagance combined with 


national carelessness in the investment of 
savings and lack of opportunities for the 
small saver, all these contributed to a most 
serious and unhappy condition. Old-fash- 
ioned thrift had become unfashionable, lux- 
ury was the end and all for many, and young 
men expected to reach the goal of business 
success at a leap and a bound without any of 
the privations which had marked the careers 
of earlier leaders of commerce and industry. 
More and more men and women too sought 
to gain riches by the quick and easy route 
that led nowhere. 

But the war has struck a blow at thought- 
less luxury and extravagance. The necessity 
of economy has become apparent to the 
most careless and callous. The fiscal needs 
of the nation at war have thrust into the 
background less worthy financia! promo- 
tions and the masses of people, although still 
prosperous enough, are brought up with 
a jerk to a realization of the seriousness 
and importance. of wise management of their 
personal affairs, of spending, saving and in- 
vesting. 

Fortunately at this time the multitude 
have opportunties to save and invest exceed- 
ing those ever before conceived of. Just 
about as this magazine reaches its circle of 
readers another great war loan will be under 
way. The writer of course does not know at 
this time (early in July) what the terms of the 
next loan will be, but he is certain that every 
appeal will be made to the small investor and 
every possible facility afforded him. The 
Liberty Loan of last May was taken by more 
than 4,000,000 subscribers, the great bulk of 
it by subscribers for less than $10,000. If an 
even greater numberof small investors, those 
taking from $50 to $500, can 
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Fortune Knocks 


by Albert W. Atwood 





For years those who have labored to 
bring about greater thrift and more extensive 
property holdings on the part of the masses 
of the people have beaten their wings, so to 
speak, against the stone wall of indifference 
and ignorance. Even where they cared, the 
majority of people did not know and simply 
could not be taught anything about invest- 
ments. But they cannot be indifferent to war 
and its financial necessities, and they simply 
cannot help knowing about anything so big, 
so safe and so widely advertised as the 
Liberty Loan and its approaching suc- 
cessor. 

More and more it becomes apparent that 
the way for the persor of small or moderate 
earning power to get ahead financially is to 
save out of his weekly or monthly earnings, 
preferably in cooperation with others. Mil- 
lions of people could not invest more than 
ten dollars in a period of many months if they 
had to use up accumulated earnings. But by 
deducting a regular amount from their weekly 
wage the same people can save and invest 
fifty or a hundred dollars in the same time. 
Just so those of large earning capacity who 
could not without serious sacrifice invest more 
than a few hundred dollars at any given 
moment are able to assume an obligation for 
several thousand dollars if the payments are 
spread over a long period. 

These facts were fully brought out during 
the Liberty Loan campaign and all manner of 
partial payment plans were successfully 
started, especially among operatives in 
large factories. But nothing like enough at- 
tention was paid to the cooperative idea. 
England has used this principle to the full and 
has raised many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars which could not otherwise have been 
obtained. More than that the smallest of 
wage earners were enabled to invest safely. 
The same idea must be adopted here and at 
once. 

The principle is merely that which we al- 
ready know in the building and loan associa- 
tion. The idea is to invest a few cents or a 
few dollars a week and then in a certain 
length of time have the deposits together 
with interest upon them equal a round sum. 

The great advantage of these certificates is 





Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 
The Financial and Insurance Depart. 
ment is prepared to give general ad- 
vice on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities. A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry js 
made for this special service. The Fi- 
nancial and Insurance Department 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address all 
letters and orders for booklet to Me- 
Clure Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment, 25 W. 44th St., New York. 
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the fact that interest payments are not speit 
and frittered away on trifles, as they would 
be on most investments, but steadily accu. 
mulate and are added to the principal sum, 
Obviously the interest on a few dollars is so 
small as to be negligible unless it is allowed 
to accumulate undisturbed. Moreover it js 
difficult to find a single investment for a few 
dollars and even more so for a few cents 
But if thousands of persons put their mites 
together we then have a respectable sum 
which becomes a working factor just as 
much as the single investment of the mil- 
lionaire. 

Local committees of representative and 
responsible rsons have been formed 
throughout England to organize what are 
known as war savings associations, to which 
anyone may belong. Certificates for one 
pound are issued and these are paid for in 
amounts of as low as fifteen cents a week. 
Up to March of this year 35,000 such associa- 
tions had been formed with 4,000,000 
members. 

Such a method utilizes the daily income of 
a people to carry on war. It has none of the 
disadvantages of financing by the banks, 
which necessitates a shift in the investments 
which they already have. Enough has al- 
ready been said to show that the advantages 
to the individual are fully as great as to the 
country. There is no reason why the forth- 
coming government bond issue should not be 
taken by nearly ten million people if the 
war savings association plan is adopted. 

Another type of ultra secure investment 
in small units has recently been offered 
These are the bonds of the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks. Here again the principle of 
cooperation is being employed. Farmers ate 
able to borrow money from the banks not a 
individuals but only through associations 
thus following the principle so long in suc 
cessful operation in Germany, France and 
Italy. The bonds pay more than 4 percent, 
are free from taxation and are to be had in 
units of $100, $50 and $25. As the whole sy> 
tem is under federal control and supervisiol 
the safety of the bonds is assured. Readers 
of these articles from month to month 
may readily gather the impression that the 
writer has no symp:thy for any 
but the most conservative, lov 





be created for the coming loan, 
millions of people will thereby 
have gained a first lesson and a 
stimulus toward success in life. 
For it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the way to 
begin is to begin. The accumu- 
lation of money must have a 
start somewhere, and for vast 
numbers the fifty-dollar Lib- 
erty bond was the first step. 
Perhaps the next step will be a 
hundred-dollar bond of the new 
loan. Possibly it was necessary 
to lay emphasis on patriotism 
in floating the Liberty bonds, 
but in many ways it would be 
unfortunate if this note con- 
tinues to predominate. Nor is 
it only the soundness of the 
investment that is important, 
rather the essential point is the 
ease, the availability and the 
widespread knowledge con- 
cerning these issues of United 
States Government bonds. 
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McClure’s Financial Booklet 


Eighth Edition 
Partial List of Contents 


How the Financial Swindler Works Investments Readily Convertible 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
List of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 


into Cash 


Funds 


tion 


Your Money 


How Big Investors Place Their 


How to Analyze a Bond 
How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss and Destruc- 


How to Figure the Real Return on 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 
The Partial-Payment Plan War 
Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. See announcement above. 
Address all communications to McClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, 25 W. 44th St., New York. 
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Comparing Prices 


of Standard Bonds 


The attention of in- 
vestors is called to a 
comparison of prices 
and yields of a list of 
standard bonds in 
January and August 
of the current year. 


A review of the mar- 
ket history of these 
| issues shows that 
| present prices are 
unusually low and 
yields correspond- 
ingly attractive. 





| This comparison sent upon 
request for Circular MC-61. 


|The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building 
New York 











-| business without providing for the raw mate- 











Permanence of the 
Partial Payment 
Plan 


Seven years ago the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan of purchasing New York 
Stock Exchange securities was first 
put before the American investment 
public. Year by year it grew in 
favor and inereased in scope until 
ascore of responsible firms and in- 
stitutions were using it to interest 
an ever-growing army of investors. 

The War Loan campaign of educa- 
tion has brought to the attention of 
anew army of investors the advan- 
tages of “investing while you save.” 

Our investment department has 
made up a diversified selection of 
Partial Payment purchases to suit 
any monthly savings capacity from 
$5 to $1,000. 

Send for Circulars M-12 and T-12. 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
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For Present Funds 
5% to 6% 


tive, well-secured investments 
le variety are fully described 
new booklet. 

are based upon well-estab- 
properties and industries of | 
mportance at the present time. 


Our recommendation of them is 
upon §2 years’ experience in 
conservative investments. 
rities—1 to 25 years; Denomi- 
nati f $100, $500 and $1,000. 


White for Circular No. 995CM 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 
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= '0South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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of a certainty that in the lives of the ma- 
jority the real backbone of money accumu- 
lation is never the chance venture but is 
the safety-first type of investment. 

Yet there is no reason why those who are in 
a position to plunge should not do so. Never 
have there been so many people in this coun- 
try with more money than they know what 
to do with. It is both their opportunity and 
their privilege to advance new and important 
industries by becoming stockholders. Nearly 
all new industries go through trying financial 
periods and are looked upon askance at the 
start by the conservative banking and Wall 
Street interests. 

Time was when railroads were rank pro- 
motions and railrodd stocks were hardly 
accepted as security for bank loans. But the 
railroad industry came into its own and for a 
long period the banks would hardly have any- 
thing else in their loan envelopes. For a time 
the stock of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion was regarded with no favor and still 
more recently the stock of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation went through a long period 
of unpopularity. Just so the motor industry 
has been going through its trying days. 
Already the airplane business is entering upon 
the grill and still other important enterprises 
which the last few years have brought to the 
forefront are suffering the financial pangs of 
youth. 

Never were so many opportunities pre- 
sented for long-distance investments, promis- 
ing great ultimate returns, for those who can 
afford to take the risk. There is always the 
danger of too rapid growth in these new in- 
dustries, the temptation to take on too much 


rials at low enough cost or on sufficiently easy 
financial terms. Of course there is always the 
further danger, already a tragic reality, of a 
multitude of small investors being fooled by 
mere imitations of the real thing. The 
shrewd, discerning purchaser wants to krow 
first of all that the promoters of an enterprise 
really mean business, and that the enterprise 
is a serious enough venture to command 
respect and not derision in its trade. After 
this there are plenty of legitimate business 
risks, but at least a chance for big ultimate 
profits. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 
Insurance and Banking by Mail 


Hambleton & Co., of Baltimore and New 
York, are sending out, to those interested, 
a comprehensive little pamphlet on saving, 
entitled “The Best Way to Save.” The very 
interesting table printed in the above 
pamphlet shows how fast money grows when 
monthly payments of $10 or more are made 
regularly. 

Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall 
| Street, New York, has just issued a new 
| descriptive circular, No. Mc 128, of the Pre- 
| ferred stock of Cities Service Co., the well- 
known public utility organization. Copies 
will be gladly furnished upon request. 

“The Premier Investment” is the title of 
an excellent booklet [free] on Municipal 
Bonds published by the Municipal Bond 
House of William R. Compton Co., of New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati. 
The National City Company recently 
issued’ a booklet [free] containing the offi- 
cial list of bonds legal for Savings Bank and 
Trust Fund investment in the State of New 
York. 

A brochure by J. R. Milligan, Vice-Presi- 
dent The Tillotson & Wolcott Company, 
Cleveland, contains interesting facts concern- 
ing 6 per cent first mortgage steamship 
bonds, in which his house specializes. The 
brochure treats of the history, present condi- 
tions, safeguards, investment standing and 
stability of steamship bonds, and lists issues 
which The Tillotson & Wolcott Company 
has been instrumental, as an investment 
banking house, in distributing. A copy will 
be sent free to any investor upon request. 
“Bond Topics,” published monthly by 
A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
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ROTECTIVE Buying is the scientific, efficient purchasing of 
® dependable investment securities by an established financial 
house before offering them to its clients. It is as essential to 
the success of a financial organization as honest production 
is to the success of a great manufacturing concern. 
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Protective buying, in all its ramifications, has been pioneered 
by the William R. Compton Company. Purchasers of our securi- 
ties appreciate its manifold advantages. 





Several million dollars worth of choice Municipal Bonds always 
on hand in $1,000, $500 and $100 amounts. Four to five and 
one-eighth percent interest. All free from the Federal Income Tax. 
Complimentary copy of “The Premier Investment” booklet 
(edition C-9) sent on request. 
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6% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


of a well managed, high grade | 
public utility company—oper- | 
ating in established mining — 
and farming district. Net earn- 
ings nearly three times the 
dividend requirements. 


to yield over 9% 


Steamship Bonds 


Yielding 6 Per Cent 


Because of their enviable record, 
the demand for steamship bonds 
is always in excess of the supply. 





As this advertisement is written we 

have the following, which we offer, 

subject to prior sale, at prices to yield 

6%. 

Canada West Coast Navigation Company 
lst Mortgage 6's 


7% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


of a well known, high grade 
industrial company, earnings 
over four times the dividend | 
requirements. Tax exempt | 
in Illinois. 


to yield 7% 


Particulars on request. 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore Steamship 
rporation 


lst Mortgage 6's 


Ames Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
lst Mortgage 5% Gold Notes; 6% basis 











Circulars Upon Request 


The Tillotson & ‘Wolcott Co. 
Investment Bankers 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: 115 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: Mercantile Library Bldg. 


BABCOCK, RUSHTON 
& COMPANY 


Members of New York & Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


137 So. La Salle Street 7 Wall Street 
Chicago New York 























York, contains many interesting discussions 
on bonds in general, with particular references 
to Public Utility Bonds. Copies free. 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 10 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, have just published 
a new booklet [free] which describes a wide 
variety of attractive securities in established 
sections of the United States and Canada. 
Fanning Buck & Co., 67 Exchange Place, 
New York City, will send upon request an 
interesting circular describing a new series of 
investments. 

The “Seal of Safety” is the newest booklet 
issued by S. W. Straus & Co., describing the 
merits of first mortgage serial real estate 














Permanent MonthlyIncome || | 


of $25 


can be had for 


$4350 


invested in 50 shares of 


CITIES SERVICE PREFERRED 


ISTANCE is no hin- 
drance tosavingmoney 
by mail at 4% irterest with 
this large safe bank which 
has been conducting a con- 
servative savings bank 
business for 49 years. 
No matter where you live 
—send today for a copy of 
our interesting booklet “D"’ 


ASSETS OVER SIXTY -FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Utility organizations in America. 


BANKING BY MAIL 
ee AT4% INTEREST 
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Cities Service Company is one of THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO, 


the largest and strongest Public CLEVELAND,O. . . . .+ CAPITAL E SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 





Its stock will afford a maximum of 





stability in times of uncertainty. 


Monthly Dividends 
Write for descriptioe circular No. M. C. 128 





HE first $1,000 is usually the 
hardest to save. The task is 
made easier and more satisfac: 
tory by our Partial Payment Method 
of investing in dividend paying stocks 
orbonds. This is true, because upon 
making the first payment you assume 




















an obligation. ‘The satisfaction of 

















DOHERTY 


6O WALL ST. NEW YORK 


meeting the obligation increases as you 
make each monthly payment. 
Write for Our Booklet Nc. 49 

















bonds. This*house also publishes the “Straus 








in which we explain our Plan of Partial 
Payment Investing 
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the Work 


Today the United States is the supply 
station of the world. Public Utility 
companies supply the United States 
with essential light, heat and power. 
Domestic demand, always stable, is 
becoming ‘increasingly accelerated. 
Manufacturers are becoming larger 
buyers of power. 

Our current magazine, “Bond Topics,” gives a 
list of selected Public Utility Bonds which 
should reflect this prosperity in their earnings. 


It is free on request for 
Circular C.L. 200 
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Backbone 


Investments 


Yielding 5% to 742% 


‘LECTRIC and GAS properties 
perform essential service for 
communities and industries. 

National prosperity affects them 
favorably. As their success is based 
on a multitude of necessities, 
stability of earnings is assured. 

Electric power plants financed 

and managed by this house serve 340 
communities with nearly 2,000,000 
population in 16 states. The majority 
are operated by water power or use 
natural ags fuel purchased under 
long term contracts. 


Ask for Descriptive Literature M. 
H.M. Byllesby & Company 
(Incorporated) 


202 S. LaSalle St. 1202 Trinity Bidg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 






























An Empire in the Antilles 


MERICAN brains and American capital are 
developing the wonderful natural resources 
of Hayti in a way similar to that of English 

and Dutch capital in the East Indies in times past. 

In addition to its sugar properties the Haytian 
American Corporation owns Railroads, Electric 
Light Plants, name, Docks and Piers in the 
most fertile and important section of Hayti. 

The sugar development of the Haytian 
American Conpengtion promises to make this 
Company one of the most profitable sugar com- 
panies in the worl 


Write for cir M-6 giving detatis of 
Haytitan American Securtstes 


HARTSHORNE & BATTELLE 


Members New Y ork Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Stocks™Bonds: 


On THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


today for Booklet 22-B which explains 















Write 
thoroughly our method by which you may pur- 
chase Stocks and Bonds in small amounts. A 
small frst payment is made and the balance is 
paid in convenient monthly installments 
Dividends on stock and Interest on bonds are 
credited to you while completing payments. 
Should you desire to sell your securities you 
may do so at anytime 

You may divide your investment among several 
lividend paying securities under this plan. 


Free Rooklet 22-8 “Partial Payment Purchases” 
pon request. It explains this simple plan whieh is 
; 42 Broadway New York City 
5 CRM MLL , 
y/ FIRST FARM MORTGAGE % 
0 INVESTMENTS 0 
examiners investigate every detail, and when our mort- 
gages are placed on the market, they have measured up 
to our high standar 
charge; see that taxes are paid and insurance kept in force. 
Write for our free booklet, and current list of offerings. 
THE F, 8. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


be 4 fcllewed by careful investors in all parte of the country 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
We close all loans with our own funds. Our corps of 
We collect and remit the interest to the Investor without 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 








Investors’ Magazine,” issued monthly, in the 
interest of sound investment, and “Acid 
Tests of Investments in War-Time.” All of 
this literature will be sent on request to S. W. 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, or 
Straus Building, Chicago. 

“A Long Look Ahead” is the title of an 
analysis of present market conditions with 
predictions as to the course in the future 
which has been issued by John Muir & Co., 
61 Broadway, New York. Illustrated by a 
chart which outlines the logical trend as 
influenced by prospects of peace, effects of 
war destruction and possibilities of peace 
profits, it affords a basis for clear thinking 
which is designed to clarify the opinion of 
the individual investor. Copies sent on 
request. 

Hartshorne & Battelle, 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y., will send upon request 
booklet K-10, describing a number of new 
foreign securities. 

“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 
the Partial Payment Method” will be sent 
upon request by Harris, Winthrop & Co., 
15 Wall Street, New York. 

An interesting booklet is being distributed 
free by The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, which .is of particular 
interest to people desiring a steady income 
of 4 per cent interest and no worry. Ask for 
book D. 

On account of the unusual situation in the 
copper market a book just issued for free 
distribution by L. R. Latrobe & Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York, which 
gives capitalization, earnings, dividends, 
high-low prices, etc., on about 150 different 
copper companies, should prove of timely 
assistance to investors. 
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Full particulars regarding the method 
whereby stocks and bonds may be bought on 
small payments are contained in Free Book- 
let 22B “Partial Payment Purchases,” sent 
upon request by Sheldon, Morgan & Co., 
members of New York Stock Exchange, 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

Magnificent water powers serving Minne- 
apolis, Saint Paul and the Central Northwest 
are illustrated in the new booklet “Back of 
the Investment” issued by Northern States 
Power Company, which will be sent upon 
request to H. M. Byllesby & Company, 202 
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won for E. J. Lander & Co., Grand Forks, 
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St. Louis convention of the Associated Ad- 
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the best individual piece of financial adver- 
tising copy. This booklet, offered free to 
every reader of McC.ure’s, is distinguished 
because of the comprehensive way in which 
the advantages of Farm Mortgages as a safe 
investment, are outlined. 

Perkins & Company, Lawrence, Kans., 
will be pleased to send upon request an 
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Wild Apples — Continued from page 24 





“When I want to get word to you why 
can't I write you a note and just post it?” 
he asked. 

“One of the girls would be sure to notice, 
if Mrs Jordan didn’t.” 

“I'd take it over to San Pablo and post it, 
or Liveoak.” 

“That — wouldn't be much better,” Lyn- 
nie deprecated. “But I'll tell you what you 
could do. You could leave it under a stone 
somewhere that we'd agreed on — and I'd 
watch a chance and get it.” 

““Where?” 

She thought for a good while, 
watched her. 

“That little hollow where you saw me 
Saturday morning — when you came back?” 

“Yes?” 

“Lots of big stones there. If we picked 
out one and you left a note under it for me I 
could go get it when I had the chance 
Oh — what's that?” 

Julian had been listening so intently that 
he forgot everything but Lynnie and their 
plans. Now he glanced up and saw the two 
shining eyes of a motor turning in from the 
road, coming to “ Restlands.” 

“Sit still,” he whispered, his hand closed 
on her arm to hold her. 

The machine came on Zill it reached the big 
open space by the side porch. Here the driver 
began to sound his horn. The noise brought 
the crowd piling out, Paula first, calling, 
“Jule — is that you?” 

A young fellow jumped from the machine 
and was making for the steps. 


and he 


“It’s only Curtis Tillman —from San 
Vicente. I know him. He's in a bank 
there,” Julian whispered. 


Not a very important or dramatic state- 
ment, but when Elinor Hannon, in the midst 
of the others, caught sight of the newcomer 
she cried out suddenly — and Julian got a 
queer thrill from something in her voice — 

“Curt — dearest! I didn’t know you were 
going to be down.” She ran to him. He 
took hold of her and kissed her — as though 
he had a right — justenodding to the others, 
afterward standing unembarrassed with his 
arm around her explaining: 

“*Got a chance to skip over between trains. 
Had to grab it. Wasn't time to phone. I 
just came past your house, and your mother 
told me where you were. 

“T'll go right back with you.” 
all in a flutter, clinging to him. 
stay but just between trains, Curt? 


Elinor was 
“Can’t you 
Get 


my sweater and scarf for me -~- you chil- 
dren.” 

Somebody brought the wraps. Paula her- 
self was heard again asking for Julian. 

“Well, that’s the queerest thing, the way 
he disappeared!” she was saying as the 
crowd got back into the house. 

There were the engaged pair lingering 
down the steps, moving slowly toward Till- 
man’s machine, only half in shadow, mur- 
muring, embraced. Elinor’s head was thrown 
back against her lover’s shoulder. Julian 
saw him bend swiftly and kiss the white 
throat. 

The hand that 


trembled. Curtis 


still held Lynnie’s arm 
Tillman — he'd never 
thought so much of Curt. Elinor Hannon 
hadn't seemed to him — like that. Sight of 
the other man’s kiss on the white arch of 
throat seemed to move something deep 
in Julian’s being. While the two over there 
were climbing into their car and getting 
started, he leaned forward and shifted his 
gears, threw in the clutch, and at the mo- 
ment the other machine was making a noisy 
start, touched the accelerator. 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked. 

“We can get away at the same time — 
nobody’ll notice it,” Julian whispered back. 

“But they — Miss Hannon and the young 
man that came — wouldn't they see us?” In 


Lynnie 





her anxiety she shrank toward him. He 
gave her a look. 
“Not in a thousand years! Do you sup- 


pose they're thinking about us?” 

They followed Tillman’s car down the 
lane. He was right; the pair ahead paid no 
attention to them 

“Where —” Lynnie got no further. 

“Over tothe hollow. To fix upa post-office. 
We can’t go on missing each other all the 
time, this way.” 

“I don’t know if the machine can get in 
there,” breathed Lynnie, softly. 

“Sure it can. It'll go anywhere.” 

Bumping over roots, sliding in deep sand, 
tilting perilously on one side, he brought the 
roadster slowly to a stop where its lights 
showed twisted, slender trunks of oaks rising 
from purple fairy-looking beds of iris; drifts 
of pine needles under the wheels told what 
the taller trees beyond were. How different 
it looked at night! He lifted her down and 
kept her hand. 

“Which way to those big stones?” He 
found himself still whispering, remembered 
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there was no longer any need of that and 
spoke out louder. “ You'll have to lead. 

“I'm afraid we can’t find one —in the 
dark ‘ ai 

“I've got my electric torch. 

They went a few steps, still hand in hand. 
Then the ghostly, silvery circle from the 
torch showed a good-sized stone. 

“What do you think of that one?” Lynnie 
asked. touching it with her foot. 

“Try if you can turn it. We don’t want to 
that’s light enough that somebody’ll 


an it over — and we don’t want to get 
one that you couldn’t move.” 

“Ql. [ never thought of somebody else 
gettiny one of the letters!” Lynnie looked a 
ttle blank. “‘Let’s not write notes. Let’s 
ust lave a sign. You put one of these oak 
leaves under the stone when you want me to 
ning With you that night, or —or to 
have meet you there at the corner of the 
field | Pll— Let’s see.” She turned the 
rock back easily; busied herself with a 
couple of little sticks, and when she had 
them her satisfaction put them down on 


the smooth, moist bit of sand the raising of 
the boulder had revealed. “See —let’s do 
this \ If they’re crossed — so,” suiting 
the : n to the word, “it'll mean ‘No.’ If 
they're put one right to the end of the other 





it'll mean ‘Yes.’ If they’re laid side by side, 
like it'll mean—it might mean — 
‘Wait for me’-— mightn’t it?” 

On his knees beside Lynnie, he got to 
watching her little work-roughened hands as 
they pushed the twigs around, and was so 
dow following what she said that she 
laughed at him softly — and showed him the 
code all over again. Suddenly he saw what 
she was wearing. 

“You'd put on your white dress. You were 


going down. I'll take you straight back.” 
“Oh, no, I—” 
Over at “Restlands” the horn of the 


big machine howled out — suddenly — and 


Lynnie crouched like a rabbit that hears 
the hounds. For a moment her eyes were 
piteous 

“Go — quick,” she more shaped the words 
with her lips than said them. “Leave me 
here : 

Julian sprang up and reached a hand down 
to help her. 

“No, no, I'll get you back to the house all 
right.” 


While they were getting to the roadster, 


hand in hand again, the noises over at “ Rest- 
lands” died down. He lifted her, climbed in 
himself, saying: 

“We'll just run out to the side of the road. 
ri leave the lights off, and we'll see what’s 
doing 

\t the lane corner the coast lookedclear. He 


streaked up and circled into his place by the 
bigmachine. Lynnie was out and gone when 
| o 

“wth doors of the house opened to let out a 


gabbling. whooping crowd. 

“There's Jule and his Go-devil,” Bench 
Prentiss outed. 

“Where?” Paula cried. “Oh,” she came 
on aro to him, stood looking up a mo- 
ment, t lemanded — for all the world like 
his me . “Where have — you — been?” 

Most of the others lingered on the porch 
saving | night. They were alone for the 
momet \ngry, thwarted, having had to 
et Ly go without a parting word, he 
stared | it her. He would have liked to 
“ty, Will) Lynnie Willis. I’m not the least 
intereste| in you. She’s the one. If you 
don t « © have her at your dances and 
beach parties —you can leave me out.” 
What | lly did say, in a tone that sound- 
ed stra © his own ears was: 

Rig re — for quite a while — listen- 
ng to eople.” 

; Wh e,” she came close and spoke 
Ick a ‘citedly, “what is it? You look 
‘0 odd ien, in a little lower tone, ““ Want 
aed home? Benchy can drive the 
ao it softly — ah, but not softly 
Pon 4 do you know about that?” 
ates aslett. Did you hear what 
acne to frame up? Wants to duck 
oon and leave Benchy to strew our 

“N Is the side of the road. 
meh, — tin-take,”’ whined Benchy, 
pretend, the rear of the big car and 
“Poor B. ’ shiver like a whipped dog. 
| eage s a-a-co-0-0-old! he keened. 
hatte end $F on Somebody take me 

“Potts a hot-water bag to my feet. 


tess, I don’t think,” was Ball 


Hannon’ 
ann . 
+h SouCraged comment; “trying togooft 


Witha hand 


Jule. Take et man than us. Dropthe lady, 
a * our hypnotic eye off’n her.” 
sipped ‘Y had crawled from the car and 

Up behind Paula. 


“Madame, I'll put you back on the job!” 
He grabbed her up and ran with her to 
Paula’s car, shoved her into -the driver's seat 
and slammed the door on her: . 

Through all the clatter Mrs. Jordan stood 
on the side porch, the girls who had seemed 
fixtures in their chairs an almost similar fixed 
row behind her. When there was a lull in the 
racket she called: 

“T hope you young people will come over 
here again—now that you've found the 
way. We enjoyed having you. Thank Mr. 
McCulloch for his music. I hope he'll come 
and play for us again sometime.” 

The Go-devil stood where Julian could see 
a window in the L with its flat shed roof 
below. He had waited for that little flutter- 
ing movement of the curtain. It came now. 
She was in safe. 

With an abrupt, general “Good night,” he 
wheeled out— alone. 


Chapter V— A Portugee Dance 


YW EDNESDAY morning after breakfast, 

lounging on the ranch-house porch, old 
Ben out by the fence, opportunity on a blue- 
eyed pinto pony came loping down from the 
wild region at the upper end of the valley in 
the person of Mateo Gomez, a boy who had 
once worked for the McCullochs. Idly Julian 
watched him as he pulled up his bronco, and 
leaned down talking to Dye, with quick ges- 
tures and a flash of white teeth. 

“Saturday night dance up at the dance- 
hall!’ the old man turned and bawled genially 
toward the porch, then added, to Mateo: 

“Guess Jule’ll go all right. Said he would. 
But he ain’t likely to bring a girl with 
him.” 

“Of course I'll bring a girl.” Julian ran 
down the steps two at a time. Here was 
use for that post-office. How quickly it 
had come! 

“Huh?” old Ben twisted around and 
cupped his good ear with a hand. Mateo and 
the waltzing pony bolted quite a way down 
the road before the young Spaniard could call 
over his shoulder: 

“All right. That’s another couple. Satur- 
day night. At the dance-hall. Don’t forget 
the time and place.” And he hurried away 
in a cloud of dust. 

“Yah!” old Ben jeered as they went back 
to the house. “Miss Paula Pollard’ll turn 
you down so cold it’ll freeze you stiff when 
you ask her toa Portugee dance.” 

“Probably she would — if I asked her,” 
Julian was too exultant to be cautious, “but 
I'm going to take a girl to that dance all the 
same, Uncle Ben.” 

Julian dived into his tent. Half an hour 
later, when he came out, Dye, sitting at the 
table in the arbor, sorting a pan of beans, 
looked round, stared a minute, then blurted: 

“Say, Jule, b’lieve you're lookin’ better 
just the few days you've been up here.” 

Julian was already over by the liveoak 
getting into the Go-devil. The hail followed 
him, “Be back for dinner — er — lunch?” 

He waved a hand and nodded as he passed 
the old man “full speed ahead”’ for the hol- 
low, to put that oak leaf under the stone for 
Lynnie. Three days till Saturday — plenty 
of time. Yes, but no use taking any chances. 

Mateo Gomez had been down to the end of 
the valley with his invitations, which would 
of course include the Pachecos; Julian met 
him in the road ‘as he was turning in for the 
little hollow and the post-office. 

“Going to ask:the Bruckners?” 

“Asked "em," Mateo pulled up, ready to 
talk. ‘Won't any of them come this year. 
Alma’s the only one that would — and 
Thatch Dye’s not in the valley.” 

They both looked over toward “ Rest- 
lands.” It seemed to be swarming with 
girls. The new arrivals were making’ the 
most of their vacation. Lynnie was nowhere 
in sight. 

“Do you invite them?” Julian asked just 
to make certain. 

““Not worth doin’,”” Mateo grinned good- 
humoredly. “Miss Dale Pollard’s always 
asking us ranchers in the valley for contribu- 
tions — but our dances ain’t good enough for 
her girls — not a tall.” 

Out on the kitchen porch where it com- 
manded the road came: Mrs. Jordan and 
stood there looking at them. Instantly 
Mateo’s sombrero was off;' he made a flash- 
ing bow, all smiling dark eyes and-.white 
teeth. Every girl in sight responded. » Julian 





lifted his hat, feeling‘ rather under fire, con- 
sidering his errand. Somewhat hastily he ran 
on past, taking the chance to put his message 
under the stone on the return trip. 
That evening late he went to get-his an- 
swer, and found the crossed twigs which 








meant that she couldn’t find a way to meet 
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him: -He threw them out impatiently, and 
put his leaf back. Thursday was a repetition 
of Wednesday, so far as any success was con- 
cerned. He hung around till he thought 
Bruckner on the one hand, or those at “ Rest- 
lands”’ on the other, would certainly notice 
his being in the neighborhood so much. 
Friday — still no luck. Saturday — the 
day itself — he had to see her. He ran the 
Go-devil down so early that he thought 
surely no one would be out of bed yet. But 
when he got to the turnout there was Lynnie 
herself passing on her way to Bruckners for 
the milk. He ran in, stopped his machine, 
and waited for her to come back. At sight of 
him she checked, plainly scared, glanced 
back toward Bruckner, in plain view of them 
in the milking lot. But Julian jumped down 
from the machine and ran to her. 

“Want to go to a dance — up the valley — 
with me — tonight?” 

The magnitude of the’ thing seemed to 
steady*her. She paid no more attention to 
Bruckner back there among his cows. She 
set down the covered milkpail and stood 
looking at Julian a minute as though he had 
proposed an excursion to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. He had no need of other answer 
than the overwhelmingly, almost agonizedly 
eager look she gave him before her eyes filled 
with tears. She lowered them, pushed out a 
foot on which the broken shoe gaped as she 
twisted it a bit. 

“These are all I’ve got,” she said. “I'd 
have time to wash and iron my white middy 
suit.” She looked up at him again with 
those drowned, longing, child’s eyes. “It 
would do for a dance like that. But shoes—” 

“I'll get ‘em for you,” Julian disposed of 
the matter in five words. “You'll have to 
have slippers to dance in, anyhow. - I guess I 
can find something decent in San Pablo. 
What number do you wear?” 

“Three and a half, B,” Lynnie stooped 
swiftly and picked up her pail;. she glanced 
around. “I must run. I—TI'll find a way 
to get off tonight.” 

“Sure you will. And I'll find a way to get 
the slippers to you — put them right in at 
your window. Will that be all right?” 

“Oh, yes — of course. I've still got the 
room to myself. The others are all in the big 
dormitory.” 

It was seven o'clock. She ran, milk pail in 
hand, his little blue gingham girl, and gained 
the “Restlands” yard before he ventured 
down the lane. ‘ 

When he got back to the ranch and break- 
fast old Ben scared him nearly to death by 
asking him suddenly at the table: 

“Where d'ye go this morning so early, 
Jule?” and then while he was trying to think 
up a suitable answer, “Were you as far as 
*Restlands’?” 

Ile sat and looked at his end of the table a 
minute before he answered, “Yes.”” That 
hardly seemed enough, and he added, “ Why, 
Uncle Ben?” 

“Nothin’, only I promised a sack o’ spuds 
to ’em, and I'd have sent it down by you if 
I'd known. Miss Dale’s got a houseful, an’ 
makin’ the valley support it, as per usual.” 

“I'll take them for you later today, Uncle 
Ben,” Julian said. “I’ve got to go in to San 
Pablo. Any errands for me?” 

It seemed the old man had. 

When Julian passed “Restlands” on his 
way in to town there were plenty of girls 
about, and this time, over on the kitchen 
porch, was Lynnie. She saw him and waved 
her hand to him as he passed 

Never in his life had Julian felt as he did 
when he turned into the road, going to town 
to get shoes for Lynnie. It would be the first 
thing he had given her. That it should not 
be a meaningless trinket, but something 
necessary, an undertaking of the provider's 
part, made it thrillingly delightful. Swinging 
around a curve on the beautiful San Pablo 
grade across the range, he suddenly thought 
of something else he could get her. Silk 
stockings, to go with the slippers. 

In San Pablo that early he had the stores 
all to himself. He remembered Lynnie’s 
“my white middy frock,”’ and decided that 
white slippers would be the thing. At the 
first place he tried they wanted to sell him 
canvas, then admitted that they hadn’t any 
other in the size he wanted, and brought out 
some white satin ones that he was sure would 
have been too big for her. He went to 
another store and’ found some pretty nice 
looking White satin slippers with a small 
chiffon rosette like a little camellia, dotted 
over with pearl beads. ‘He bought them and 
took them .with him when he went to get the 
silk stockings. 

When’ Lynnie’s parcel was put up it was 
hot very large). but he was glad it had cost-as 
much as it had. Then the saleswoman suc- 


ceeded in selling him something for himself 
He hadn’t any particular use for an ‘ 
heavy, coarse gray sweater, but he felt a 
gratitude which made him want to be oblig; 
to her. He tossed his bundle into the road- 
ster and forgot it, but the package contain; 
Lynnie’s shoes and stockings lay beside him 
on the seat. When he went on to the grocery 
to get the things for old Ben he couldn't 
leave it there. Something might happen to 
it; he took it into the store, and carried it 
about with him as he ordered the groceries 

At home once more, he asked for an early 
supper, and dressed for the dance before it, 
taking a good deal of time. When he went 
over to the arbor Uncle Ben turned him | 
around and surveyed him. | 

“Got up to kill an’ cripple,” the old map 
pronounced solemnly. It was not till after 
they had eaten and he was leaving that the , 
reminder came, “ You forgot to take them 
spuds down to ‘ Restlands.’” 

“IT didn’t forget. Take them now.” 

“What —a sack of potatoes —on your 
way to a dance?” snorted Dye. “Shucks — 
let "em wait till tomorrow.” 

“No, I’ve got to drive that far anyhow.” 

“Still bound to make me believe you'r 
goin’ down there after Miss Paula Pollard, 
Don’t fool me — not so’s you could notice 
it. I know you're going to the dance without 
any girl.” 
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ULIAN drove so fast that “ Restlands” was 
still at table when he got there. The coast 
was clear. He brought the long bamboo fish- 
ing rod from his roadster, fixed Lynnie’s 
bundle on the end, and flipped it in at the 
open window above the shed roof, then car- 
ried the sack of potatoes boldly up to the 
kitchen door and rapped. 

Luck ought to have given him Lynnie to 
open that door for him. It did not. He 
could see her though, in at the range, getting 
a pan of something from the oven. She 
caught sight of him and instantly her cheeks 
were like fire, her eyes cast down, but not 
before he had nodded reassuringly, and sent a 
quick, significant glance upward. 

The girl who opened the door went to fetch 
Mrs. Jordan to receive the contribution and 
thank him for it. He had hoped to carry the 
sack in; but he wasn’t quick enough. As 
soon as she saw it, the matron took hold oi 
one end, the girl who had brought her the 
other. Julian got away, feeling rather fool 
ish, went out and drove the Go-devil slowly 
down as far as the Mission. Looking at his 
watch he found he had used up only ten 
minutes. Why, they wouldn’t have finished 
eating! Dishes to wash after the meal. He 
turned back, extending the upper loop as far 
as he dared. He came down once more, 
an hour disposed of, nervous, listening, look- 
ing. Suppose somebody went into that room 
and found her bundle? Of course not. She 
had understood when he nodded. Lynmie 
always had her wits about her. Down past 
Bruckners again; up as far as the cross-roads 
where the coast road went through; gomg 
slower and slower, getting more and more Ui 
easy; it was nearly an hour before he did fit 
ally pick her up, far down the road, d 
for the dance, and in a tremor of delight. 

“Heavens, what an hour I've had out 
here!” he said as he reached over and helped 
her get in. “Scared stiff — for you.” 

“Were you?” a little dismay in her tone. 
“Why, I was all right. My room's locked 
now. Nobody’ll touch the door ‘il! morning 
I was all right.” 

She had the white slippers and her handker- 
chief in a little bundle. 

“Oh!” she whispered, “I didn’t know you 
were going to get me so— so much. 
slippers fit perfectly. I never had such — 
beautiful ones — in my life.” 

“Why didn’t you put the s 






































lippers on?” be 
asked. 

“And ruin them, walking in the sand?” 
She unwrapped and looked at them m 
light from over the — Lovely: 
raising one to her cheek. : 

At last they were off. Julian made pretty 
good speed. As they passed the 
place they saw the little car at ‘he gate. 

“They're not going up,” Julian reassured 
Lynnie. “Car’s headed the wrong he 

“T guess nobody much is from this 
the valley.”” She hesitated for quite & ¥ I 
and then added in a reluctant tone. 4 
kind of wish that, when we get there, you 






go in ahead — and see. 
Julian drove more slowly for . 
ic - , : 
“Suppose there is someon ere he 





knows us both — would you hack outs 


asked her . 

“Oh, no-— but then we needat 
gether. Maybe we'd better not 6° 
gether, anyhow.” 
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“I don’t see how that would help it,” he 
argued. “If they find you've slipped off to a 
dance —’ 

“Well,” the mild little voice checked him, 
“anyhow it wouldn't bring you into it.” 

She was taking care of him. 

“Never you mind about me,” he smiled. 
“But if you think it would be any better for 
you, I'll go ahead and spy out the land.” 

Further up they passed a buggy full of 
people going to the dance; then a single 
horseman. 

“We aren't the very latest, anyhow,” 
Lynnie said. She was in great spirits. Then, 
ahead, light, noise, and the shadowy outline 
of a building that Julian remembered from 
his daylight knowledge of it as a board-and- 
batten structure set by the roadside with 
steps going up to a platform porch. Every 
window, and the wide open door, blazed a 
welcome. When they came opposite they 
could see the crowd in there, big kerosene 
lamps with tin reflectors on the walls. Out in 
front were ponies, buggies, farm wagons, one 
or two machines — an unhandy mess to get 
the car through. Julian slowed down. 

“I'll take the machine around to the back,” 
“T’ll Rave you in it, there, and 


he suggested. 
If the coast’s clear 'll come and 


have a look. 
get you.” 

“All right,”” breathed Lynnie. 

He found a good place in the shadow of the 
house for the Go-devil, left Lynnie, and hur- 
ried around to the front, where a lot of men 
standing, stirring uneasily, talking in low 
tones, gave a queer suggestion of cattle 
stamping and mooing. 

Mateo of the invitations was on the porch 

“Hello,” he hailed, “you didn’t bring a 
girl after all!” 

Julian let it stand at that. He pushed his 
way through the press at the door and looked 
into the room. There on chairs sat the 
grandmothers that Julian had heard Ben Dye 
declare were all good dancers; mountainous 
old ladies, gaily dressed in figured cottons; 
smiling, yet dignified. They knew their 
worth. They were wéll aware that the third 
generation would see that they didn’t lack 
for partners. 

Not a soul he had ever seen before in his 
life, except Mateo, and a man he passed on 
the porch who had a strangely familiar face, 
and who had spoken to him and called him 
Mr. McCulloch. .To make assurance doubly 
sure he took another look, and was about to 
turn back for Lynnie; but there she was on 
the porch with two girls. The man out there 
who had spoken to him, stopped them, and 
evidently asked for a dance, for one of the 
girls with Lynnie said gaily: 

“Let us get our slippers on, won't you?’ 
She spoke with the soft little lisp that Spanish 
usage gives the English. Julian stood and 
let the three pass him near the doorway. 
Mateo, near him, looked after them as they 
went, remarking: 

“The Sanchez girls must 
nearly all day to get here.” 

Julian watched the bright head go down 
the crowded room with the two dark heads 
beside it. One of the girls had her arm 
around Lynnie’s waist. When the door shut 
behind the three Julian came back to his sur- 
roundings. He found a place against the wall 
to watch, and wait for her. 

Finally Lynnie came through the battened 
door at the head of the room, and he quickly 
made his way to her. The dark coat was off. 
She wore the new slippers. The little white 
middy suit made her look childish, with its 
soft triangle of throat that was almost whiter 
—a sort of luminous white. It was a new 
Lynnie who smiled so with scarlet-threaded 
lips a little apart because of quick breathing, 
bright hair all logsened out and curling 
around her forehead. The delicate little face 
sparkled with happiness. She didn’t look 
timid now. He was dancing with Lynnie — 
at last. How well they moved together! He 
looked down at her face, close in toward his 
shoulder, his breast; it wasn’t like dancing 
with any girl heretofore. She looked back at 
him. She had said she loved to dance, yet he 
knew somehow that this was as different for 
her as it was for him. He had an unformu- 
lated rush of good-will toward the whole world. 

But dances come to an end — the musi- 
cians see to that. When the music was over, 
and they were standing at the side of the 
room, Julian saw, coming toward them, the 
man who had called him Mr. McCulloch. 
He had full, dark eyes of an animal bright- 
ness, like those of a stag; curling brown hair; 
a fuzz of curling brown beard, too, unshaven 
on the blooming cheeks. Julian thought he 
had had a drink, and he was eying Lynnie so 
pointedly that Julian drew himself up and 
tried a little looking on his own account. The 
Portuguese paid no attention. 
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“Dulcie — what’s the matter yoy Won't 
dance with me any more?” 
“Oh, I'm having my supper now, Tony” 


“Leenie!” he cried, “you didn’t give me 
my dance.” 

“I didn’t promise you any.” 

“IT thought you did. Well, this one, then.” 

The music started up. Julian slipped an 
arm around her. The Portuguese fell back 
disappointed as they began to move. 

“The next, Tony,” Lynnie called across 
Julian’s very shoulder. 

“Who was that fellow — calling 
Leenie?” he demanded. 

“Tony De Vega,” she laughed up into his 
face. “The man you nearly ran down Sun- 
day.” 

“Well, I'll do worse to him than ‘nearly,’ ” 
Julian whispered, “if he doesn’t quit calling 
you by your first name.” 

Then he forgot Tony De Vega, and every- 
thing else unpleasant. Lynnie certainly 
could dance. Her joy in it seemed to en- 
velop them both. But there was De Vega 
watching to claim the next. Julian hadn’t 
reckoned with this, somehow. Looking for- 
ward he had seen himself dancing with Lyn- 
nie all evening. He told her so now, and she 
looked a little dismayed. 

“Oh, we couldn't,” she said gently. “ You 
ask oye of the others. They're all ~»0d 
dancers. It’s — it’s their dance, you rw. 
And they’re so nice to us.” 

All the same he was glad that De Vega got 
only an old-fashioned Lancers — and jealous 
of all the other men in the set when they held 
her hand and swung her. He stood and 
looked on. These were a graceful people, 
with their queer, gaudy dressing. Good 
dancers, too. When De Vega brought Lynnie 
back to him she said in a smiling whisper: 

“You ought to have asked one of the other 
girls.” 

“T don’t want to dance with anybody but 
you,” he objected, knowing that he was a 
grouch. “But I will next time,” he added as 
the musicians began a waltz. 

He'd promised, yet she had to prompt him 
to ask one of the old ladies. Another waltz 
with Lynnie — and she wheedled him into 
dancing with the girl who had come in with her. 
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HE Sanchez girl danced well. but during 
their waltz Lynnie of course was with 
another partner. Julian winced A Portu- 
guese dance was all right for him; he liked 
it better than swell affairs in the past; but 
when it came to Lynnie— He was prickles all 
over, Not jealous — nothing like that; but — 
And all the time Tony De Vega kept following 
her about, asking for dances. Finally Julian 
couldn’t stand any more. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t dance with that 
fellow,” he said as she nestled in the curve of 
his arm and they swung along in a waltz. 

“I won't, if you don’t want me to. I 
know him better than the others. He brings 
wood to ‘Restlands.’ His wife died just a 
little while ago.” 

“What the deuce is he doing at a dance, 
then?” Julian demanded hotly. 

Lynnie looked up at him, her eyes were 
that wonderful black of a night sky with 
stars in it that they got when she was excited. 
Her color shifted so that the pink was like a 
rosy light in her cheeks. She laughed, yet 
said rather soberly: “* Why, he’s noticing.” 

* Noticing?” 

“Yes. That's what they say about 
widowers when they begin looking around for 
another wife.” 

“For a — ? 

Their waltz was the last dance before 
supper. Its music ceased in the middle of 
Julian’s inquiry. He made a dive at a chair 
and got it for Lynnie; they were going to be 
scarce. He stood beside his lady while big, 
fat sandwiches and bigger, fatter cakes were 
passed around, and Mateo and a very pretty 
girl dragged a wash-boiler of coffee about the 
floor in front of the seated guests, leaving a 
trail of soot where it went. Cups and saucers 
had been handed first; another pretty girl 
followed with sugar and cream. Julian had 
just filled Lynnie’s cup and was waiting on 
her when Tony De Vega walking carefully 
straight down the line, came to them and 
stood looking. His great, full, dark eyes had 
got a little more shine; the swarthy bloom on 
his cheeks was redder. The drink that Julian 
had suspected had certainly been reinforced 
by another; perhaps two. 

“Oh, here you are, Leenie,” he stood look- 
ing down at her, speaking to her as though 
there were no one else in the room. It made 
Julian furious. While he hesitated as to what 
one could say or do under the circumstances 
— at a Portuguese dance — De Vega dropped 
down on the other side of Lynnie, close 
against her, sitting on his heels, cowboy 
fashion, rolling his big, dark eyes to look up 
into her face, speaking in what he apparently 
thought was a low tone. 


“But you've rif-fuse me two 
three times, I think. 
drinking — a li'l?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Well, I'm not drunk — me,” the Porty. 
guese argued. “I know what I'm about I 
know what I'm saying.” 

Lynnie’s face was painfully flushed. 

“Listen, Dulcie,” De Vega began again 
nudging her knee with his shoulder to gt. 
tract her attention, “have you made up your 
mind — about what I asked you y 

Julian could not restrain a forward move. 
ment, the fellow was drunker than he'd sup- 
posed. Lynnie gave him an apprehensive 
glance before she answered hastily: 

“Oh —I didn’t think anything aboy 
what you said, Tony. You didn’t mean jt 
Don’t let’s talk about it now. Let's just have 
supper, and —” 

“Now, Dulcie, you know I mean jt!” 
Tony reproached. “But that’s all right, 
too. I'll have supper. Bring that boiler 
back here, Matt! Gimme a cup of coffee.” 

Mateo stopped the coffee boiler beside him 
and the pretty girl served him, with a kind of 
good-natured contempt. 

“You,” she said as she handed the filled 
cup, and noted the glances he gave Lynnie, 
“you look with your eyes like a seek cow.” 

Tony laughed, spilling coffee all over 
himself. 

“Going to dance with me again after sup- 
per, Dulcita?” he demanded of Lynnie. 

“No, she is not,” Julian said, sharply. 
Lynnie’s hand went out on that side to r- 
strain him. But De Vega paid no attention, 
Apparently he hadn’t heard. 

“I—I'm tired, Tony” —she did look 
distressed and fagged. Julian’s temper rose 
the more. 

“Aw — say! Not too tired to go with me 
tonight —”’’ De Vega faced round to her and 
set a knee squarely down on the floor, sending 
his coffee cup rolling. He never noticed it. 
“That pony I was telling you about — that 
Amigo pony of mine — he’s awful easy riding. 
You'd think you was in a rocking chair —” 

“You Tony De Vega — pick up that cup!” 
It was one of the Spanish girls speaking to 
him. “Now get up from there while I mop 
the place — we’re going to dance till daylight 
on this floor.” 

Courteously, but with some difficulty, De 
Vega rose. In the moment his attention was 
turned, Lynnie slipped away. She made for 
the door. Julian followed her out on the 
porch. They found Mateo rolling a cigarette. 
He and his girl had been relieved by another 
pair. Supper had called everybody else in- 
side. 

“What did he mean— go with him” 
Julian spoke as soon as they were out in the 
dark. “Where did he want you to go?” 

“Oh — nowhere,” Lynnie evaded. “He's 
just been drinking, and —” , 

“Wanted her to get on the pony behind 
him and ride over to San Pablo to be married 
by the J. P. there,” Mateo’s girl spoke up. 
“These darned widowers have got their 
nerve! Why didn’t you slap his face for 
him?” 

“What?” Julian wheeled, ready for war. 
Then De Vega himself blundered through 
the door, going a little faster because two of 
the older men were trying to hol’ him back. 
They were speaking in rapid, loud Spanish. 

“See — the little lady doesn’t want to be 
bothered with you, Antonio. She's got her 
own fella. You hadn’t ought } 

“Leggo!” Tony was squirming and shaking 
himself. ‘You're not my boss, Uncle Este- 
ban.” He spoke thickly, yet with am . 

tempt at respect to his relative. ~ Phe litt 
girl herself can give me my answer She 8 got 
no fella. She come with the Sanchez girls 
I seen her. Where is she? Oh — there yo" 
are, Leenie. Now, Dulcie —— _ , 

No fellow? Something seemed to g° off r 
Julian’s brain. He pushed Lynaie behie 
him and faced De Vega, flaming He _ 
himself speaking as though it were another, 
the words were none of his choosing. She's 

“That's my girl you're talking to. Yf" 
mine. Say what you've got to say to me. 

“Huh?” Tony balanced _ himself an 
blinked. “I didn’t know you was with 
I didn’t know,” he repeated; then wet 
sudden flare, “but certainly I'll say Ys aol 
say it to you, or to any gentleman. as 
her ——”’ ie 

“No, no!” Lynnie pulled at Julian's ar™ 
and tried to get past it. 

“Do you tell me no? 
movement was menacing. 

“ Just wait — Tony — wait! 

The sharp distress of Lynnie 
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dently abashed her suitor. His uncle took 
advantage of his weakening to get a firmer 
hol jon him, and pulled him back. 

There was a tense moment when everyone 
stood rigid, and nothing was heard but the 
oun! of heavy breathing. Then Mateo’s 
girl spoke waveringly. 
~ «shame, Tony! If Cousin Juana could 
eee you this minute —” 

“Iyana!” It came out with a_ howl. 
“(Cousin Juana” was evidently the wife Tony 
had lost. For the moment he went limp in 
the hands that restrained him. He was weep- 
ng noisily as his relatives dragged him away. 

“(Oh — let's go,” Lynnie pleaded. 

“T expect it’s the best thing you can do,” 
Mateo had already said, when the door 
opened and the second man who had been in 
charee of Tony looked out. He called to 
Mateo in Spanish. Julian understood that 
he was asking if they were gone. Then, as 
his eves beeame accustomed to the darkness: 

“Ql —there you are, Meester McCul- 
loch. ‘Too bad — you come a guest like this 
and have anything happen; but I think you 





gotta take your girl out of Tony’s sight. 
Y’ see he’s just had enough to make him 
erazee. They talk to him in there now; they 
try to get him to behave. But I think it’s 
better you beat it while the beatin’s good. 
Daisy — get the little lady’s shawl or what- 


ever it was she had around her. Better go 
out this way — not cross the room in front of 
him — see?” 

In silence they waited. Daisy slipped into 
the dance-hall for Lynnie’s coat, and was back 
in no yr wt They were hustled off. Julian 
dropped an arm around Lynnie in a rush for 
the machine. 

Needn’t be seared,” he whispered as he 
half lifted her along. “Tl take care of you.” 
“I'm not seared, now,” she was panting.. 

Noise and loud voices behind them; then a 
shot 

“Matt!” somebody yelled. “I thought you 
got that gun away from him. You dassn’t 
let him have a gun when he’s like this!” 

Julian tightened the arm around Lynnie, 
he lifted and ran with her. She clung about 
his neck. He could feel her heart plunging 
against his own. Then they were at the ma- 


chine; he set her in, jumped to the seat and 


took the wheel. 

“Sit tight now!” he cried, unsteadily. He 
felt a strange exaltation. It was as though 
Lynnie’s heart still beat against his own, as 


though he had two hearts. “‘We’ve got to 
drive hack right through them — I'll go fast.” 

“Don't run over anybody,” Lynnie 
quavered as the starter took hold. Then the 
engine roared, the Go-devil leaped up the 
slope and whizzed past the porch edge. 

There was a glimpse of light and move- 
ment, an outburst of excited yelps in three 
languages; then it was all left behind; they 
were off down the road like a streak. 

Julian held the pace for a mile or more; 
then, out of sight and hearing behind the 
shoulder of a low ridge, he slowed down and 
looked around at Lynnie. They were both 
in a flurry. He, particularly, had felt 
the worl heave up and’ turn over. 

Ay wanted to marry Lynnie. He 
fought lis friends and howled to get to her — 
scarry her off on his horse and marry her 
night. tlow did she feel about it? He dis- 
cover ‘at once that Lynnie was shudder- 
fr ad to foot. 

\ e still so frighte ned?” he asked. 
Coa scared — I’m cold,” she shivered. 

This t my coat Daisy got. This is 
mer. Julian stopped the roadster and 
hed isto the boot. 

“We'll ix that,” he said as he drew out the 
Unop undle which contained his sweater 
the morning. “This’ll keep you 

Ow, 

Hi out the big, heavy garment, and 
“upped over the coat and all, pulling its 
nd her neck, buttoning it up as 
had been a baby. As though she 
baby she raised her face, and let 
eras he would. He didn’t know 
buttoned the sweater on her and 
n a sort of stifled whisper, “Is 
all \?” Tt seemed a maimed action 
ld let it go at that, start up the 
' move on, 

y talked in short, hurried sen- 

hing nervously, a bit con- 

ined conscious, Julian thinking all 
© time Why didn’t I kiss her? She 
ean t { me off.” When they got out 
Ths ‘and she was to take the usual 
“Reale |i through the chaparral toward 


butions she stopped and began un- 
. Onin 


thousl  ; i’ Sweater. Tt seemed almost as 
tobe h, ‘ic lingered waiting to be caught up, 
wl! But somehow he couldn’t-—then. 


laste; 
tad, le said in a constrained whisper: 


“Keep it on. I’m going to walk all the 
way over to the edge of the clearing with you 
tonight.” 

The moon was down. He put his arm 
around her on the narrow trail, walked the 
hundred yards of dark, crooked pathway so, 
hedged in by the tall, thick chaparral, with 
its spicy smells, its deep silence tenderly 
stirred by the chirp and flutter of tiny nested 
birds. When they came to the end of it, and 
parting, he continued to hold her. They 
stood there and talked whisperingly of when 
they next could go somewhere together. 
Presently, there in the dark, she let him take 
the sweater off — a thrilling business. 

“What'll you do about having the other 
girl’s cloak?” he asked. 

“Oh, Tony'll bring mine down.” 

“Yes — and tell that you lost it up at the 
dance!” 

“He won't,” Lynnie said. 
him first and ask him — 

“T don’t like to have you ask favors of that 
fellow,” jealously. “I don’t want to have 
you see him at all.” 

“Tony's all right — when he’s sober.” 

““Has he ever talked to you about marry- 
ing him — before tonight?”’ accusingly. 

“Not about marrying him.” 

“Well, I'll settle Tony — after this.” 

“The moon’s changed,” she murmured. 
“Tt'll be full next Saturday.” 

“Will it?” he said, vaguely; he was pre- 
occupied with the thrill of her hair along his 
cheek as they stood so close in the little path. 

“Yes — full moon — next Saturday. 
There'll be a big crowd at ‘Restlands’ then. 
Miss Dale's bringing more girls, and we're 
going to have our hay ride and beach supper 
down beyond the Mission.” 

“Well, [ll go to it. It'll give me a chance 
to see you, anyhow,” Julian said. 

“Yes, and I expect there won’t be any 
chance till then,” Lynnie’s little voice was 
plainiive. “We'll have so much to do— 
and it isn’t easy to get away evenings, when 
there’ S a moon. 

“Well, I'm going to try every night.” 

Suddenly he bent and kissed her — a mere 
dab of a boy’s eager, awkward kiss, that lit 
somewhere near her ear. But the contact 
reverberated through his being like a thunder 
bolt. She drew back a little. 

“You're not angry?” Huskily, tremu- 
lously, he made the ancient query that has 
been made since there was ever a first kiss. 

“No,” Lynnie breathed softly. 


“Tl get to see 


Chapter VI— Full Moon 


YR a week he had but memory of the kiss 

he had taken. Once only had he found a 
chance to speak to Lynnie, though he hung 
persistently around their post-office in the 
hollow, putting his leaf under the stone with 
its steady urgency, “I’ve got to see you,” 
finding when he came for answer the little 
crossed sticks that meant, “No.” 

His life was a stream that flowed with sur- 
face and depths. Talking to old Ben; being 
joked by him about Paula and the other 
girls; making use of the young people’s 
affairs in the valley — or anybody’s affairs 
that would serve — to get closer to “ Rest- 
lands”’ and Lynnie — that was the surface. 
The depths were all of her. In a swift, steady 
current, unseen, powerful, his thoughts set 
steadily toward her with a longing that was 
as distinct as hunger or thirst. 

Sometimes he took these hidden dreams, 
this longing of his, with him up to the lookout 
on Old Bitter, and lay there wondering why 
everything in the valley looked different to 
him now. 

Ah, but the old adobe down there held 
Lynnic! In the south wall, cut of sight, was 
her window — The Window — with _ its 
friendly bit of flat shed roof below. 

Before his solitude came again the picture 
of Curtis Tillman and Elinor Hannon. He 
couldn’t associate what he had seen that 
night in the side yard of “ Restlands” with 
Curt’s face behind the bank wicket when you 
went to get your money — Tillman was 
paying-teller in the Citizens National Bank 
of which Stephen McCulloch was a director. 
Julian’s allowance was paid over to him 
there, often by Curt himself, who had seemed 
up to now just a fellow with a thin néck, 
prominent teeth, and much dignity. He 
wore a high collar that he seemed to be strug- 
gling to get over so that he might say, “Good 
morning.” Who would have guessed — and 
again came that heart-shaking vision of Cur- 
tis Tillman — Curt Tillman — bending swift, 
hot, privileged lips to kiss the throat of his 
sweetheart! 

His last card from his mother — she used 
a correspondence card on him, as if to adver- 
tise that she hadn’t anything much to say to 








him — had demanded a list of the young 
people in the valley. Young people in the 
valley! What did she mean by that? He 
knew well enough. She meant the kind she'd 
picked out in Las Reudas and San Vicente 
for his social circle; she meant Paula Pollard 
and Zoe Haslett and Pret Consadine. People 
like the Hannons and Ashbys she didn’t 
think much of. A girl from the “ Restlands” 
camp wouldn’t count at all. Well, Lynnie 
counted with him. 

When he had got his glimpse of Lynnie, 
walking with two other girls, in the road, she 
dropped a little behind them and motioned 
to her shoulder, showing that she wore her 
own cloak. De Vega must have brought it 
down. The thought was disturbing. If he 
had it to do over . . . Recollection of Tony 
daring to push his shoulder in against Lyn- 
nie’s knee in that way as he crouched there 
beside her, lithe, eager-eyed, begging her to 
marry him, made the boy lying in the oats 
patch feel like a cave man whose mate was 
interfered with. If he had known what Tony 
was saying —! Suppose he, Julian, hadn't 
been there? Would she have ridden off on 
the pony behind De Vega? Would she today 
be De Vega’s? No—no, of course not! 

He went ahead of time Saturday evening 
to “‘Restlands,’ asking if there was any- 
thing he could carry down to the beach for 
them. He found Mrs. Jordan in the side 
yard wearing a faded old khaki outing-suit 
and shapeless cotton beach hat. There 
were girls all over the place, running 
around, calling, picking up things and laying 
them down. Bruckner’s farm wagon with 
hay in it was already turning in at the upper 
end of the yard. The “Restlands” contin- 
gent would ride down that way. 

Mrs. Jordan said they were going to broil 
bacon, make coffee, and heat the mulligan 
over the beach fire; she'd be glad to have 
Julian take down the camp kettle, the pot of 
stew, and demijohns of water. When she 
called for these Lynnie and two other girls 
came bringing them. He jumped out and 
ran to help. There was a thrilling moment 
as he took the heavy kettle from Lynnie’s 
hand. She kept a lighter one with: 

““Let me carry this — you might spill it.”’ 
It gave her a chance to go on with him to the 
roadster. He thought to have got a whis- 
pered word with her there, though Mrs. Jor- 
dan was close, but someone called from the 
steps: 

“Hello, Jule McCulloch!” 

“It’s Rose Daggett,” Lynnie murmured. 
“Miss Dale brought her and three other 
girls.” Then Rose herself came running 
down the steps and got a black look from 
Mrs. Jordan. 

“Go tell the rest of °em the wagon’s here,” 
the matron said, and she closed in on Julian 
and Lynnie, taking a hand at the stowing of 
the kettles, cutting off any chance at a 
further word between them. 

Now at last they had got to the beach, but 
it seemed there were two fires; at one Paula 
Pollard, Miss Dale herself, and a Frenchman 
named Lemaire, a fellow she had brought 
down to make some photographs for the 
Messenger, and himself. Julian had got his 
invitation by almost asking for it. 

There were gorgeous rainbow edges on the 
big, shaking banners of flame that went up 
from the driftwood. The full moon, well 
above the Santa Monicas, turacd the whole 
bay to silver; the waters down there gath- 
ered themselves in one great wave and beat 
like a heart on the crescent of sand. Julian 
felt his own heart beat in throbbing unison 
with the white night, the mysterious sea. 

Paula kept talking to him. He hadn't 
much idea what she said, and if anything, 
less notion what he answered. For he could 
sometimes get a glimpse of Lynnie over at 
the cooking fire where Mrs. Jordan had her 
girls at work getting the mulligan hot, the 
coffee made, the lunch laid out. 

“Aunt Dale says she saw your mother just 
before she left for the East, and promised 
we'd try to make it pleasant for you in Siloam 
this summer. I told her I didn’t know where 
you'd been keeping yourself here lately.” 

“Oh, just fooling around—up at the 
ranch — I suppose,” carelessly. He hardly 
knew what he said. Lynnie was coming 
across from the other fire. For the minute 
he could not see nor hear nor think clearly of 
anything else. 

“Mrs. Jordan says —”’ Lynnie was full in 
the rosy glow now. She kept smiling, looking 
at Miss Dale — not at him; but he knew 
she was conscious of his eyes on her, as he, to 
his very fingertips was conscious of her near- 
ness — “Mrs. Jordan says will you come 
down to the big table, or shall I serve you 
where you are?” 


“Over here, dear.”” Miss Dale smiled up at 
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leading to the belfry. 
alone together there was again that ner- 
vous disposition to talk fast — and let queer 


the ambassador. “I’m too lazy to move. 
Rut you come eat with us. Let one of the 
other girls wait on us. You've done enough. 

Julian’s heart leaped with gratitude to Miss 
Dale. He had known her for a long time. 
His mother had her at the house a great deal. 
She said it was a mercy when there was a lady 
on a newspaper to do the society reporting. 
He got quickly to his feet. : 

“Conldn’t I help, Miss Pollard?” 

“Tt would be awfully good of you, Julian — 
but I oughtn’t to ask you—” She looked 
doubtfully from Julian to Paula. } 

But Julian walked away beside Lynnie. 
Crossin.: between the two fires with trays he 
whispered: “Slip away as soon as you can 
and go up the path toward the Mission. 

“iW 

a r that the food was ambrosia, the 
cofee nectar, the moonlit beach with its 
throbbing surf and white sands a fairyland. 


The serving was over now, they were all 
eating. Lynnie had shaken her head when he 
wanted (o sit beside her. Of course she was 
right. But it left him with Paula again. 
Inconspicuously, he widened the distance a 
bit, but still she leaned across it and spoke. 

“Julian, let’s get up a beach supper — for 
ourselves.” 

“For ourselves?” he repeated her words 
interrogatively. He was perfectly willing to 


make use of Paula to get to Lynnie, but that 
was as iar as he went. 

“Yes — the Hannons and the Ashby girls 
unnd—" she lowered her voice — “I'd ask 
\lma Bruckner this time, if you wanted me 
to. We could get boys from San Pablo and 
Liveoak.”” 

He looked at her noncommittally. She had 
ofered Alma Bruckner; would she think of 
another She did not. She glanced 
around her, drew a little closer and lowered 
her tone still further. 

“Seems a shame to waste such a perfectly 
good night as this.” Then, in answer to his 
interrogative air, “It would be so lovely 
here — if we had the right crowd.” 

“Yes, it would.” Julian enjoyed the double 
meaning of his words. It made him smile. 

“Well, we'd have to be quick about it,” 
Paula considered. “Pm going up to town 
with Aunt Dale when she leaves. If we 
didn’t have it tomorrow night we'd have to 
wait till | get back.” 

“Let's wait, then,” said Julian, laconically. 
He had seen Lynnie taking the cups of Le- 
maire and Miss Pollard to get them refilled. 
lle jumped to his feet to follow. 


ame? 


Where are you going?” Paula detained 
I'm. 

“Over to the fire — for more stew.” 

“Get me some, too— won't you?” She 
handed up her paper plate. He overtook 
Lynnie before she reached the cooking fire, 


and questioned as they moved side by side: 

“Had all the supper you want?” 

“Yes 

“So've L. Tl take this grub back. You 
goon up the path and wait for me. I'll be 
with you in a minute.” 


With « nod Lynnie moved away in the 
moonligh!. Julian went on to the fire, handed 
Lemain | Miss Pollard their filled cups, 
deliver’ Paula’s replenished plate to her, 
and took care -— now that his arrangement 
with Ly was happily completed — to ex- 
cuse him--lf with a little more definiteness 
and cour Paula looked at him uneasily. 
He thoug'\| if she hadn’t just asked for the 
rehilling « r plate she might have offered to 
Bo with 1. But he forgot her when he 
_ at e figure over by the rocks, wait- 
ing 
. ‘Shall ‘go up on the bank and walk 
“re: he whispered. His arm was around 
“t the »inute he touched her, but she 
sanced us -asily at the crowd by the fire. 

Too tur away to see us,” he said softly. 
All the \ ay up the twisted climb he kept 
- 7 und her, though she could _per- 
“a ate ‘ade it better unhelped. When 
ora n the grassy plateau above the 
* : still held her, and would have drawn 
he put she leaned away from him, look- 

“Sry < al the noisy supper crowd. 
ao, ild see us —here,” she whis- 
strike, a ere right where the firelight 
Tat ye hen— let’s go up to the mission. 

wet { meant to do in the first place. 
wt into th they keep the key. We can 
lity. Te mission then, and go up in the 
lieth °C beautiful up there on a night 
wt y hung on the nail in the niche 
AS he a = and they let themselves in. 
dose to hin m ung the door Lynnie pressed 
ieee? ittle timid he thought of the 
: Plice. He guided her to the wind- 


1 stone - 
‘steps, worn into shallow troughs, 


Now that they were 


silences drop in between. His hand closed 
on her arm, helping her up the stairs, and he 
remembered. 

“This is your own coat, isn’t it? Did De 
Vega bring it?” 

Lynnie laughed evasively. 

“Oh, Tony’d be ashamed of the way he 
acted next morning.” 

They were at the top now. Stone walls, 
three feet or more thick, shut in this little 
space, pierced high up by four open windows. 
The bell swung there. Its rope trailed down 
beside them on the floor. He intended that 
they should get up to the windowsills and sit. 

“Tf I lift you up on this frame — can you 
make it from there?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes — easy.” She spoke in a little 
breathless voice. Breathlessly, too, he lifted 
her without a word upon the little board 
framework that leaned against the western 
wall. She had found a place in one shadowed 
side of the big window by the time he pulled 
himself up after her. 


ROM the belfry they could see the beach 
with its fire; they even fancied they could 
hear the voices down there, all mingled with 
the noise of the surf. Lynnie tucked herself 
in to the shadow of the wall. 

“They couldn’t see us here,” she whispered, 
“even if they came right up to the church.” 

But strangely, now that he had her, away 
from all the others, Julian’s mind was not yet 
at rest concerning Tony De Vega. 

“What did you mean by saying that he’d 
be ashamed of himself?”’ came the first query. 
“Don’t you think he wanted to marry you?” 

“Oh, I suppose he did,” Lynnie was mild 
about it. “‘He — well, he’s a widower, you 
know. He’s got two of the sweetest little 
children — a boy and a girl. His mother’s 
taking care of them, but she’s old and doesn’t 
want to be bothered with them.” 

That was all she said. Julian fixed on one 
word for offense; it seemed intolerable that 
she should call anything concerning Tony 
De Vega “sweet.” Two children — Tony 
had the impudence to be in love with her 
that was it. He was in love. Men didn’t 
fight and howl because they wanted some- 
body to take care of their little children. 

“What makes us talk about it?’ Lynnie’s 
gentle evasion provoked Julian to demand: 

“Did — do you like him?” 

“IT don’t dislike Tony — when he’s sober.” 

Nothing in that to make anyone angry; 
yet hot anger surged in Julian. 

“I believe you liked — the way he acted 
the other night.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Yes, you did.” 

“Oh, Julian!” 

“Well, promise me if ever —I want you 
to promise me —” 

They had been leaning, each in a shelter of 
shadow, in opposite sides of the window. As 
Julian’s voice failed him he reached across 
and caught hold of her. They drew togethér. 

“I want you to promise —”’ his lips were 
hunting for the white curve of her throat. 
“Never anybody but me,” he murmured, 
and broke off. 

“Never anybody but you,” he got the 
thrilling answer as he held her there. He 
kissed her throat. . . . and then it was her 

own lips that met his. 

““Somebody’s coming. They'll see us,” 
she whispered against his cheek. 

He lifted his head and iistened. Crunch, 
crunch, came steps on the gravel below, 
turning in at the little side entry. Silence. 
Then the sound of someone coming out on the 
path again, going away. 

“*Hunting for the key,”’ was Julian’s guess. 
“Good thing we locked the door on the in- 
side.” 

Held close in his arm Lynnie looked and 
listened, too. In the white moonlight, plain 
as day, came first one little dark figure and 
then another up over the bluff by the twisted 
path. Finally Lemaire and his camera. 

“What do you suppose he’s going to do 
with that — at night?”’ Lynnie wondered. 

“Photograph the Mission by moonlight! 
I forgot all about it.” 

Silently Julian drew back into his corner of 
shadow; but as he went he brought the girl 
with him in his arms; so that they could 
be quite out of sight from those below. He 
pressed her face against his neck, murmuring: 

“The door’s locked. They couldn’t possi- 
bly see us here.” 

“TI wonder if— Do you suppose they’ve 
missed us?”’ Lynnie breathed. 

“T guess not,” Julian reassured her, but 
even as he did so there came a scratching 
sound on the further side of the tower, where 
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an outside stair came part way up. Some- 
body was climbing that. There was a ledge 
after the steps broke down. An active boy 
going hand over hand, might get up enough 
to look in by that way. Julian himself had 
done it in past years. As they stared, fas- 
cinated, at the square of moonlight which 
was the window in this wall, a head suddenly 
popped into it. Lynnie made an incautious 
movement. 

“Hello, kids,” whispered Rose Daggett’s 
voice. “Miss Dale and Old Jordan sent me 
after the key. Knew the minute I couldn't 
find it you'd beat me to it.” 

There was not time to answer. Again, 
there were sounds of steps on the gravel 
below — more people than one this time. 
They dared not look out to see who it was, 
but they heard Mrs. Jordan speak. 

“Huh! It must be up at Pacheco’s. It 
mostly hangs here onthe nail.” 

“Where did Rose go?” There was con- 
cern in Dale Pollard’s voice. “I’m afraid I 
do wrong to have her here with the others. 
Mrs. Willis — Lynnie’s mother, you know 
didn’t like it. Said she’d never let Lynnie 
be with Rose at all. If she’d spoken sooner 
I'd have left that girl out. Keep a careful eye 
on her, won't you?” 

“Well, wha’ d'ye know about that!’ Rose 
muttered in the dark. The noise of the surf, 
the voices of the people out by the camera 
masked her speech. But she tittered when 
the Jordan woman's voice came to them 
good and loud: 

“Oh, Rose ain't no different from the 
others. You know about her. That's all. 
These sort of girls are pretty much of a much- 
Some’s bold, and some’s sly. I take 
‘em as they come. But they don’t put any- 
thing over on me. I'll keep things straight 
whilst I’m in charge at *Restlands,’ Miss 
Pollard. Got your breath?” 

it Yes.” 

“Then we'll go on up to Pacheco’s and ask 
about that key.” 

They went on. 

“What are you going to do?’ Rose asked 
entirely unabashed. 

Julian jumped down to the floor of the bel- 
fry, reckless of the noise he made, and lifted 
Lynnie after him. They could hear Rose de- 
scend to the ground outside. ‘*Come on,” he 
said through his shut teeth. 

“What are you going to do?” Lynnie anx- 
iously repeated the other girl’s question. 

“Get down from here, first,” rattling 
noisily from step to step. “* Those women 
I'm not going to sneak or hide any more.” 
They were at the door. He put the key in its 
lock as he spoke. Lynnie caught his arm and 
burst out crying. 

“Oh, don’t don’t!” 

He turned in astonishment, the door un- 
locked, the knob in hand. 


ness. 


“If you go out there and say —” Sobs 
broke that off. “— Make me go right 
home —”’ she began in the middle of another 
protest. And then returned to, “Oh, don’t, 
Julian — please don’t!” 


He felt like a brute, making Lynnie cry. 

“It’s on your account I'd rather be open 
and aboveboard,” he said. “But if you don't 
want me to z 

He was holding the door uncertainly as he 
spoke. There came a pressure against it, 
and Rose Daggett pushed in beside them in 


the dimness. She peered curiously from one 
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to the other as they stood there a moment, 
then said in a hushed tone: 

“They've gone — Old Jordan and Miss 
Dale. Now’s your time to step out and pretend 
you've been here all the while. I'll find the 
key — it had dropped off the nail, y’ know.” 

“You'll do that, won't you, Julian?” There 
was still a catch in Lynnie’s voice. 

“Yes — yes — I will; of course I'll do ex- 
actly as you say. But — I’ve got to see you 
sometimes — not the way it’s been tonight. 
I can’t stand this.” 

He paid no attention to Rose standing by 
listening. She seemed to take not the slight- 
est offense, but came in with that hoarse 
whisper of hers: 

“Say — what’s to hinder you kids from 
going over to San Pablo—any night you 
want to? Jule’s got a machine. I know a 
soldier at the Presidio. . . . If we could get 
word to him, the four of us . . .” 

“Will you go over to San Pablo with me in 
the machine — tomorrow night?” Julian in- 
stantly asked Lynnie. 

“T would if I could, Julian,” she faltered. 
“Oh, I just can’t bear to go against you!” 

“Aw, rats!” scoffed Rose. “What's the 
matter with fixing up a story to fool old Jor- 
dan? Thinks she’s so durn’ smart — tellin’ 
what kind of a girll am. I'll show her, before 
I'm done with her.” 

“T don’t know what we could say,” Lynnie 
was still wiping her eyes and getting her 
breath with difficulty. Julian looked at her 
in the dimness. His heart ached over her. It 
was Lynnie and himself against the world. 
Nobody understood. They had a right to 
deceive in any way possible. He was ready 
to make use of Rose, if she could help them. 

“What kind of a story do you mean, 
Rose?” he asked her. 

“Oh — matron’s ‘ll stand for ’most any- 
thing if it’s got ‘rus-pectable marriage’ in 
it,” Rose sneered. “She let Lynn put it all 
over her about that Portugee mash. I heard 
her ‘phonin’ to Miss Dale at the Pollard 
ranch about him — when he brought Lynn’s 
coat, you know, and asked old Jordan whose 
permission he had to git for him and her to 
marry.” 





Julian was staggered. “You didn’t tell 
ge 
me, Lynnie,”’ his voice was accusing. 
“IT was afraid— you'd be mad.” Her 


shaking fingers touched his arm. “You are 
mad. Oh—Julian!”’ She stood on tiptoe to 
look up into his face. “Julian, dear,” she 
whispered feverishly. “I'll find some way to 


with Rosy'll help me. I'll find 


go you. 
some way.” 
“Tomorrow night?” 
“Aw,— not Sunday,” put in Rose. 


“* Nothin’ doin’ in town on Sunday.” 

“Day after tomorrow, then.” 

“Well — maybe,” Lynnie’s voice was still 
choked as she said it. “* But Monday’s a bad 
day for me — with washing, and all.” 

Washing! He was a brute. But somehow 
he couldn't let up. 

“Set your own time,” he said half sulkily. 
“But come.” 

“Tell him you'll do the best you can,” 
Rose’s hissing whisper prompted. “I'll help 
you, but for the love of Mike let’s beat it out 
of this before we're caught with the goods on 
us. Jule — get down to the fire and say you 
lost somethin’ in the sand and went hunting 
for it. Gimme the key. Lynn and I'll chase 
around and come in from the other side.” 


[To be continued | 


This novel is creating a sensation. It continues in drama- 
. 
tic interest, and you will not be able to foresee the ending. 








| Capitalizing Imagination — Continued from page 25 


establishment — by giving the impression 
that he is always doing a capacity business. 
A little retail concern selling electrical 
goods sent out a lot of form letters announ- 
cing special prices on lighting devices and 
vacuum-cleaners. Those about the lighting 
were posted at a time of day so that they 
would be delivered on the last delivery and 
read by artificial light — when possible pros- 
pects would be rather easily swayed by argu- 
ments in favor of better lighting conditions 
in the home. But the letters dealing with the 
vacuum-cleaners were posted at a_ time 
which would insure their being delivered in 
the forenoon, when the housewives were in 
the midst of household drudgery. This 
same little store specialized in electric fans. 
The proprietor knew that if he could only sell 
a fourth as many in winter as he could in 
summer it would mean a lot to him. So he 
set his imagination to work. He employed a 





pretty girl with luxuriant auburn hair to 
wash her hair in his show-window every 
afternoon. Then he demonstrated how 
quickly one’s hair could be dried by the use 
of an electric fan. 

In a certain small department store clerks 
are instructed to escort customers, whenever 
possible, to the next counter where they wish 
to buy anything. A man walks up to the 
glove counter, let us say, and makes a pur- 
chase. In the course of the transaction he 
tells the clerk his name. Then he inquires 
where he will find the shoe department. The 
clerk accompanies him over to the shoe 
counter where he introduces him to another 
clerk, saying, “This is Mr. Jones. I wish you 
would be sure to see that he gets exactly 
what he wanis.” 

The customer begins to feel pleased and 
important. He gets the idea that he is not so 
much a customer as an honored guest. 
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The War Beautiful 


[Continued from page 26} 





He wa ordered back to the dressing station, 
hut refused to go. He said his men needed 
him. Quick, the emergency dressing! He 
could fight with his left arm. 

And he did. Back into the battle he went, 
ntly his left arm was struck by a 
Now both his arms were useless. 
id not fight any longer. He could 

a weapon or defend himself in 
any way, and again he was ordered back. 

But acain he refused to go. His men need- 
ore than ever. As long as he had 
ie could still lead them, and, after 
mergency dressing, he went back 
hell of iron, his right arm shattered, 
m useless. 


and preset 
bullet. 
He cot 


not ¢ 


ed hin 
his leg 
anothe 
into tl 
his left 


Down the field of battle he plunged, this 
harum-scarum, happy-go-lucky young Eng- 
jishman, a dauntless, armless warrior, 
charging with his men, shouting and cursing 


with his men, offering his breast to the enemy, 


since that was all he had to offer. And pres- 


perienced Tommy to Arthur Gut Empey, the 
American soldier-author of that most vivid 
and fascinating war-narrative, “Over the 
Top.” “You never hear the one that wings 
you. Always remember that if you are 
going to get it, you'll get it, so never 
worry.” 

It takes months, however, for men to 
acquire this fear-control, and raw troops 
never have it. Thus, when one of Kitchener's 
division, through a deplorable error, was 
thrown into the terrible battle of Loos before 
they had ever been under fire (I have this 
from an Australian officer who was present) 
they turned and ran like sheep so that their 
own comrades had to sweep them with 
machine guns to prevent a rout. Yet later, 
when they had learned the psychological 
trick, the remnants of this division fought 
as fearlessly as any Englishmen in Flanders. 
But they had to learn first! 

Let us admit that in the United States 


























ently he met a Ger- these lessons in 
man lier who discipline are sore- 
rn him through ly needed both 
the stomach with R. MOFFETT will continue among adults and 
his bavonet! And . . children. 
ie dal his penetrating analysis of Land of the Free! 
Every war cre- the good the War has brought Alas! This has 
ites heroes like , come to be a land 
ia, thet pence forth. Then he will tackle an- where every man 
would never know, other big national problem. pursues his selfish 
out of the least purposes (money- 
promising material, making and pleas- 
out of criminals, ure-seeking, in the 
drunkards, cowards, failures of every sort. main), with the least possible regard for the 
And, although they die unknown and un- welfare of other men. 
named, like this English boy, yet their spirit “IT am my own master,” declares the 
lives on, an immense and precious influence Average American. “I follow my own will, 
in the hearts of comrades and enemies alike, I do as I please with my own resources and 
and an inspiring lesson to the world that we opportunities for my own satisfaction and 
must have consideration for all men and all advantage.” 


women while avoiding servility toward any, 
is impossible for us to judge the 
soul or say where the line shall be 


since it 


human 


drawn between superior and inferior. 

War teaches men to draw unbelievably 
upon their hidden physical and spiritual 
powers, powers of resisting fatigue, of going 
without sleep, of enduring cold, pain, humilia- 
tion and a thousand bodily discomforts. 


“For six months I have slept in the tren- 
said an English officer to me, “and I 
was always cold. My legs were always numb 
when I wakened, even after an hour's sleep; 
for the nights are bitter in Northern France, 
and you have no blanket — no, never. If 
the alarm came suddenly, you'd be tangled 
ina blanket. You must be free to fight in- 
stantly. You sleep in your uniform, in your 
utter how sorely your feet ache. 
lie like a dead man — in the mud, 
. in a stable, in a pig-sty, with 
ns and full accoutrement ready, 

bombs, everything ready for 


hes,” 


boots, 1h 
The re \ 
in the 1 
your w 


fas n 


He s) 
soldier 1 
three 1 
to wat 


of a still harder test when the 
not sleep at all, when for two or 
s in succession he is called upon 
} hile the others sleep. 

“TI y thing happened to me,” this 
officer when I reached the firing line 
in Fra ter days of marching. Three 
nights it sleep! God! How the hours 
drag! look at the time —it is half 
Pst two. You wait an hour and look again 
—it is t y minutes to three! You know 
you Car ssibly bear it, but you do bear 
It. You not sit down or lean against 
_ ‘0 would fall asleep instantly, and 

“Wi pens then?” 
ul You ot the next morning — that is 
r iY no extenuating circumstances. 

SOU ' not sleep during his watch!” 
an st lessons in self-control and 
i “am never forgotten. They create 
th “ n redible power of achievement 
oe ee for life, a capacity for facing 
ead whatever comes. Even the 

oming fear — fear of sudden 
that may be learned. Soldiers 

e, with hell raging all about 

the don’t-worry creed to an 

gree. They do their duty, 
ome care-free fatalists. Why 
om one shell when you may 
her? The best thing is not to 
shells at all; and they don’t 
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ck at the crack of a bullet, 
inger has passed,” said an ex- 


“No,” says the Spirit of War, “you follow 
the collective will. You do as the state de- 
cides. You give of your fortune, of your 
strength, of your efficiency, as may be 
necessary for the good of others.” 

And so it happens. 

The truth is that since February 3rd, 1917, 
there has been accomplished in America a 
great silent Revolution. We have changed our 
national creed, overnight, as it were. 

How much can I get? was the first article 
in this creed; now it is: How much can I give? 

The fashion of self-sacrifice has suddenly 
been set in the United States, after fifty 
years of self-indulgence, and no one can 
resist it. The greater will of the Nation 
sweeps aside all lesser wills. We observe 
this man in khaki, that man a major, yon- 
der woman a Red Cross helper, and we say to 
ourselves: “Why am I not in khaki? Why 
am I not a major? Why am I not a Red 
Cross helper? 

Even the pacifists are conscious of this 
universal pressure of public opinion and are 
driven by it into a state of extreme irritabili- 
ty. They experience a fierce need cf self- 
justification and cry aloud angrily, as if 
they half knew themselves to be wrong. 
And Socialists the same —they also are 
unable to resist the urging of our deeply- 
stirred, long-dormant, national conscience; 
they also are impelled to give, not to get. 
And we see many of them breaking away 
from previous professions, that now seem 
unpatriotic and casting their lot with the 
majority. 


HEN sons of millionaires, sons of 

fashionables, sons of ex-presidents of 
the United States, fight side by side with 
farm hands and factory workers, facing the 
same battlefield perils, enduring the same 
hardships in the trenches, there develops 
a spirit of mutual respect and understanding 
that does away with class hatred and class 
arrogance. 

“T have seen the naked souls of men, 
stripped of circumstance,” writes an English 
soldier in his diary. “Rank and reputation, 
wealth and poverty, knowledge and ignor- 
ance, manners and uncouthness — these I 
saw not. I saw the naked souls of men.” 

I know a New York corporation lawyer, 
rich, successful, the kind of man who is sup- 
posed to have sold his withered soul to the 
great money interests; but, when the war- 
test came, he proved himself capable of the 
highest self-sacrifice. He was past fifty, 
beyond the age of military service; yet his 
patriotic ardor was so genuine that for 
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MP Hair Pins 


—the Secret of Beautifully Dressed 
Hair. They stay in out of sight and never 
Easy to use, rust-proof and satin-smooth. § 
Five sizes. Sold everywhere, 5c-10c. 
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The Motor Truck in Business 


OULD you like to have a copy of this new booklet? Read 


the paragraph in bold type at the top of the Automobile 
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Department article—on page 39 of September McClure’s. 













“Like a Brand-New Range!” 


It’s really wonderful what 3-in-One does for gas 
stoves and ranges. Keeps the nickeled parts 
beautifully bright and clean, Oils the action parts 
ofthe burners sothey work smooth andeasy. Always 
wipe off the top of your gas stove ot range with 


}4 Superior to stove polish, which {s apt 
3-in-One to clog up the burners and ruin the 
stove. 3-in-One is good for the iron sides and top and 
oven parts. Prevents rust from forming. 


3-in-One also prevents rust and tarnish on gas and 
electric light fixtures, bathroom fixtures and all metal- 
work throughout the house. Try it. Sold at all stores 
in 1oz., 25¢ and 50c bottles and in 25c Handy Oi! Cans. 


FREE—Sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses. 
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70 The War Beautiful 


months he submitted to the hard soldiers’ 
routine at the Plattsburg camp. Then, 
all through last winter, he devoted many 
evenings to military study with an army 
officer so that he might win a captain's com- 
mission. And he won it! 

A few weeks ago this corporation lawyer, 
his face bronzed from life in the open air, his 
eyes shining with high purpose, said farewell 
to his beautiful wife and only child and set 
sail for France with General Pershing. And, 
whether he comes back or not, his example is 
illuminating te thousands who will see that 
they were wrong to think of such men as con- 
sumed with greed and dead to lofty senti- 
ments. 

I know intimately a New York doctor, a 
distinguished specialist, who, soon after we 
came into the war, although he was sixty 
years old, gave up his large and lucrative 
practise, closed his luxurious home and ac- 
cepted a commission for active duty st the 
battle front with the United States Army 
Ambulance Corps. And his three sons 
joinedl the army. And his wife, well over 
fifty, is on the point of sailing for France to 
do Red Cross work. Thus we have an entire 
American family literally giving everything, 
themselves included, in the service of their 
country’ 

“we hy don't you let the younger doctors Zo 
first?’ I asked this old friend one night, 
shortly before his departure, as we sat in his 
study looking out over the panorama of Cen- 
tral Park. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“The younger doctors are not coming 
forward fast enough. They don’t understand 
what this war means. They don’t realize the 
appalling need of doctors in Europe. Every 
day makes a difference. There are British 
battalions fighting in France today with only 
one surgeon to fifteen hundred men! And 
there should be five surgeons! Think of that! 

“The battlefield conditions in France and 
Belgium are horrible beyond all power of 
words to describe. I know what I am saying. 
I know that in a recent battle in France one 
hundred and sixty-seven doctors of the Allies 
were killed in a single hour! 

“If you have any power with your pen that 
will help in getting American doctors to 
France,” he continued,“ for God's sake use 
it before it is too late. There should be two 
thousand of them sailing with me, but I fear 
there will not be half that number. They 
don’t understand! And their wives don't 
understand!” 

He pointed 
prayer: 


silently to that exquisite 


For those who, weak and broken, lie 

In weariness and agony 

For those who minister and heal, 

And spend themselves, their skill, their zeal 
Lord, hear ih peopl ‘s prayers, and bless 
Thy servants in their hour of stress 


Tue war beautiful! 

I hear more protests from those who fail 
to see how any war can be beautiful, and who 
point to the starvation of little children, to 
the starvation of unoffending aged people 
thousands of deaths and incalculable misery 
from lack of food, and ask how there can be 
anything beautiful in this hideous war-star- 
vation 

The answer is that war is obviously an 
evil, but that good may come out of evil 
Even out of starvation good may come, 
inestimable good 

What good ? 

In the first place, with food famine threat- 
ening the world, with food prices rising pro- 
hibitively, it is evident that the world will 
eat less food, say two-thirds as much as usual, 
or less, which is the very best thing that could 
happe n to the world! 

Why? 

Because the world has been eating too 
much, especially too much meat. All physiol- 
ogists and food experts agree as to this; for 
years they have vainly shouted their warn- 
ings that men and women are digging their 
graves with their teeth. Now, for obvious 
reasons, there will be fewer graves dug in 
this way, fewer deaths from degenerative 
diseases of the kidneys, the heart, the intes- 
tines (there have been half a million such 
deaths every year in the United States alone, 
most of them needless), fewer deaths from 
cancer and other maladies associated with ex- 
cessive meat eating. 

And we may be sure that men and women, 
having once experienced during war, the 
great health values and efficiency values of 
food abstemiousness, will continue to practise 
this after the war has ceased. They will have 
learned the lesson that abstemiousness pays! 

I am told, by those who are familiar with 





food conditions in Germany, that -middle- 
aged persons there have benefited immensely 
in physical condition, owing to the fact that 
for many months they have becua obliged to 
eat less and drink less than usual. It is true 
that the very young, the very old and the 
very poor have suffered; but the German 
nation as a whole may be said to have got- 
ten rid of its superfluous fat and drawn in 
its “excessive stomach with the very best 
results. 

“There are probably a good many million 
people in the United States whose most 
patriotic act would be to get thin gradually 
and gracefully and then stay thin,” says 
Graham Lusk, Professor of Physiology at 
the Cornell University Medical College and 
one of our most distinguished food authori- 
ties, in the August World's Work. He also 
warns us that we should eat potatoes without 
peeling them and thus avoid a 15% loss in 
the use of this important vegetable. 

Let me say with all possible emphasis that 
it is the patriotic duty of all Americans not 
to waste food themselves and not to let others 
waste food, if they can prevent it. Waste- 
fulness is our national sin, and, in spite of 
warnings, we still throw away food enough in 
the United States to feed the starving hordes 
of Europe. Think of the butter, the bread, 
the vegetables that we waste every day! Go 
into any well-to-do American home, into any 
American restaurant, and watch the people 
at their meals. How much more they eat 
than they really need! And how much they 
leave untouched on their plates! 

Here is a great work for American women. 
Let them see that less food is prepared for 
the table. Let them explain to their children 
and their servants why it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we be sparing of food. Let 
them voluntarily establish occasional meat- 
less days and cut down the consumption of 
fats and sweets. By this care and unselfish- 
ness, they will improve the general health 
and will quicken that spirit of service and 
sacrifice which ennobles all men and women, 
all children, who practise it. 

Speaking of patriotic service that American 
women can render, I suggest that they use 
their immense influence to make men who 
are physically unfit do what is necessary to 
put themselves in good condition. Why 
should not women frankly show their disap- 
proval of men unfit for military service by 
reason of bodily defects that might easily be 
remedied? Why not make it the fashion for 
men of all ages to be physically fit? 

Let a woman say to an admirer: 
here, can you run a mile without getting out 
of breath? Do you work regularly at a gym- 
nasium? Is your strength test up to stand- 


“See 


ard? What setting up exercises do you do 
every morning? Are you getting fat and 
lazy? Do you eat too much? Have you 


given up alcohol? Do you know how to 
breathe properly?” 

And if he fails to answer these questions 
satisfactorily, let her tell him that she will 
have no more of his attentions until he can 
do sO. 

If a million attractive American women 
would form a league for the physical regenera- 
tion of fat, lazy, over-fed and under-exercised 
American men by sentimental influences, we 
should soon have a million soldiers saved from 
the physical scrap-heap! 

In conclusion I may point out that we have 
a choice between two views of this war: 

(1) We may think of it in connection 
with our duty to the cause of liberty and 
civilization, dwelling upon the service we 
hope to render Europa and the world, and 
taking it for granted that the Central Powers 
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This is the 


pleasant and popular view; it is my own 


will be defeated sooner or later. 





view, but 

(2) We may also think of this war in con- 
nection with the possibility that England 
may be starved into submission by the Cen- 
tral Powers, and that within a year or so the 
United States may be forced to fight a vic- 
torious Germany. 

This second view is much less exhilarating 
than the first, and I would not present it but 
for the fact that it has been persistently and 
repeatedly forced upon me during recent 
months by highly placed and well-informed 
men, whose views, however unwelcome, are 
not to be disregarded. 

“Did not you yourself prophesy two years 
ago in McC.urer’s,” said one of our most dis- 
tinguished naval officers to me the other day, 
“that Germany would invade America after 
bringing England to her knees by means of 
submarines?” 

“Why, yes,”’ I admitted, “I did.” 

“Didn't you prophesy that Germany 
would take possession of our Atlantic sea- 
board after beating us in battle?” 

“Yes; but that was a story designed to 
call attention to our unpreparedness.” 

“Of course, but in your story you pre- 
sented the facts touching our unprepared- 
ness, didn’t you? And these facts are still 
facts, aren't they?” 

“But,” I objected, “we were taken by sur- 
prise in my story, whereas in reality we have 
gone into this war in plenty of time to get 
ready before Germany can attack us. Isn't 
that true? She is fairly busy in Europe just 
now, isn’t she?” 

He shook his head uneasily. 

“Italy thought she had picked out a favor- 
able moment to enter the war. So did 
Rumania. Suppose Germany is victorious 
in Europe within a year? As big a man as 
Admiral Fiske said. (March 27, 1917) six 
days before the declaration of war, that it 
was a fifty-fifty chance Germany would be 
victorious within a year. If things weren't 
in a pretty bad way with the Allies, why did 
Joffre and Balfour come hurrying over here? 
Can you imagine Julius Caesar crossing the 
ocean twice to see Woodrow Wilson?” 

“Well, suppose that is true?” 

“Tf that is true, and if the Allies are beaten 
within a year by German U-boats, how long 
do you think it will be before Germany is over 
here after an indemnity that she cannot get 
elsewhere and that she imperatively needs?” 

“You are writing my story over again,” I 
laughed. 

“Why not? Show me the fallacy. How 
long will it take us from today (June 15th, 
1917) to get ready to meet Germany single- 
handed? To have our fleet ready? Our 
army ready? Our coast defenses ready? 
You know how long it will take — you said 
it in your book, ‘The Conquest of America,’ 
didn’t you?” 

“T said five years.” 

“Exactly. And you were right. The vest 
authorities agree with you. Af least five 
years! And what would Germany be doing 
during those five years? Don’t you think our 
hundred billions or so of undefended wealth 
would look pretty good to Germany?” 

Then he made some disquieting reflections 
upon the undefended wealth of Darius, the 
Persian, and upon what happened to Darius 
when Alexander the Great began to contem- 
plate that wealth. 

“In spite of all that,” I replied, “I cannot 
believe it will take us five years, now that we 
are actually in this war, to get our fleet and 
our army ready. Honestly, don’t you think we 
can be ready to fight Germany in two years?” 








What has happened in the foregoing instalment of 


Wild’ Apples 





N account of an innocent boyish prank 

which displeased his mother, Julian 
McCulloch has been exiled to the McCul- 
loch ranch for the summer. There are a 
number of other young folks from his home 
town on the near-by ranches, but Julian 
has never cared for them particularly and 
finds them less congenial than ever this sum- 
mer. Paula Pollard, one of the young girls, 
is especially insistent in urging him to join 
them and finally manages to get him to go 
on one of their picnics. Paula had also in- 
vited Lynnie Willis, a pretty little girl who 
is helping the matron at Restlands Camp, 
to come with them; but by the time they get 
to the camp the car will not hold any more 


and she tells Lynnie that they will have to 
take her another time. Julian cannot forget 
the disappointed look on the girl’s face and 
later on in the morning, finding an excuse 
for leaving the group a short time, goes back 
and asks Lynnie to go driving with him in 
the evening. They have a delightful ride 
all around the neighboring country and then 
go up on the porch of the inn where Paula 
Pollard and her friends are dancing. Julian 
urges Lynnie to go in with him, but she pre- 
fers not to, and they watch the others from a 
secluded corner where they feel they cannot be 
seen, while they eat their ice cream. Lynnie’s 
disappointment of the morning is entirely 
forgotten and she promises to go again. 


Quick came the answer, as his face hard 
ened. “ With nothing but our own resources? 
With no English fleet to help us? Certainly 
not!” 

“In three years?” 

“ No.” 

“But you must admit the whole country j 
aroused now,” I protested. 

“Partly aroused.” 

“Every day sees us better prepared,” 

“Worse prepared.” 

“What?” 

“Preparation means the expansion and rr. 
construction of our present fighting machine 
and military organization, which means jp. 
evitably a period of lessened efficiency, We 
must tear down before we can build up 
What happens to a business when you sud. 
denly decide to double or quadruple its office 
force or its factory force? What happens to, 
hotel when you set about doubling or quad- 
rupling its accommodations with busines 
going on as usual? What happens to a city 
when you enlarge its water-supply system, 
its transportation system? It will be a better 
city, a better hotel, a better business ulti. 
mately; but, in the meantime, there js 
great disorganization and inefficiency. Look 
at Russia today! 


“JT will be doubly hard,” he continued, 
“for America to cope, single-handed, 
with Germany, because Germany during the 
past sixty years has gained great skill in the 
technique of war, whereas America has no 
such skill. And wars are almost invariably 
won, as history shows, by nations that pos- 
sess skill in war and skilful war-commanders, 
rather than by nations that possess great 
natural and material advantages. A nation 
that is unskilful in war is as hopelessly out- 
classed by a skilful nation as a poor billiard 
player or a poor golf player is out-classed by 
an expert. Or as a man ignorant of a certain 
foreign language is outclassed (assuming that 
language to be necessary in a certain situa- 
tion) by another man who speaks it fluently. 
America has no tried fighting machine, no 
war-commanders that have ever had any 
experience in actual war worth talking about 
“Tt is evident that war cannot be made out 
of good intentions, even if there be vast num- 
bers of men and all necessary apparatus. 
There must also be the highest order of mili- 
tary skill, that comes only after years of 
training, failing which there is disorder, disor- 
ganization, defeat. The only man who can 
take an army or a fleet through great ma- 
neuvers brilliantly, triumphantly, is the man 
who has done the thing many times before. 
To think that we can create strategists and 
tacticians by passing laws is as foolish as it 
would be to seek for a Kitchener or a Joffre 
by advertising in the newspapers! How long 
did the North flounder along in the Civil 
War waiting for General Grant? Three 


years!” 
“Coming back to the main point,” I said, 
“vou consider that Germany possesses 


greater military skill than any other nation?” 

“Unquestionably. Don’t the results prove 
it? And, so far from being weakened by the 
war, Germany is stronger today than she ever 
was. That is because she has been able to 
organize her allies, Austria, Bulgaria and 
Turkey, into a military and economic efi- 
ciency that they never possessed before and 
that Germany now profits by.” 4 

“And what is your final conclusion? 

He thought a moment, then said gravely: 

“ My final conclusion is that we must not le 
the Allies lose during the next year, for if they 
lose, we lose. Remember that the greatest 
issue in human history, the issue between 
democracy and autocracy, is now trembling 
in the balance and may be « rmined by 
what the United States is able t do to save 
the European Allies. If the United States 
can act soon enough and effectively enough, 
democracy will rule for centuries throughout 
the world. mr ie 

“On the other hand, if the United States 
acts tardily or ineffectively, we may Se - 
Teutonic Powers gain a complet world-vie- 
tory, and that may mean that democracy 
will not appear upon the earth agaim for 8 
thousand years.” 

As I stated, this is the opinion of one of = 
ablest naval authorities. Therefore, is 
down his words with all due respect — 
before his great knowledge; yet I find m “ 
agreeing with the majority of my coun nel 
men that America will somehow find . .~ 
out of this world-difficulty. We 5 
clared war upon the enemy, upo? = out 
stand for tyranny and brutality — that the 
the great step, and I like to un to the 
rest of the job can be confidently left ss 
intelligence, the courage and the reso 
fulness of the American people. 
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Questions Concerning Foods 
and Drugs 


Discussed by Lewis B. Allyn 


Professor Lewis B. All 


A Losing Fight 


WISH to inquire into the status of an arti- 
cle called Orrine, which is a concoction 
for the cure of drunkards. I have a 
d whose husband when sober is a 
splendid boy but who occasionally has a round 
or two with John Barleycorn. Have you ever 
maid analysis or given an opinion on the 
abo pe? If you wish, I will send you a 
I would be pleased to have your 

opi wfore I venture to recommend it. 


Wm. C. K., New York. 


Concerning Orrine, would advise that ac- 
cording to an analysis here at this laboratory, 
it consists principally of milk sugar, ammo- 


iloride or sal ammoniac, with a very 
iwntity of chloride of gold. Inthe Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists Journal, 


nium 


small « 


it is stated that unless the patient consumes 
the papers in which the powders come, as 
well as the powder, he would fail to receive 


even the small amount of gold chloride orig- 
inally in the remedy. Gold chloride, the so- 
called “gold cure,” according to leading 
wthorities, has no specific action on the al- 
cohol habit. 

This habit must be stopped without the 
id of drugs, and the person wishing relief is 
the only one who can stop it. Some institu- 
wever, are doing excellent work in 
g alcoholics. But this is done under 
nd intelligent supervision. Patent 
nostrums have no effect except to add ex- 
pense and danger. Not only is there danger 
in the public taking repeated doses of pills 
containing the usual ingredients of the so- 
called “drug cures,” especially when lulled 
sense of security by the claim 
that they are perfectly harmless, but a cruel 
ind inhuman fraud is practised on the wives 
ind children who purchase the “cure” in the 
belief that with it they can secretly cure the 
husbands or fathers who are the victims of 
eleoholism. The exploiters of these “secret 
ur ow full well that, from the very 

{ the case, no publicity will be risked 
nd { ic money that is sent in will never 
he demanded even though the purchasers are 
onvineed that they have been swindled. It 
son the clement of secrecy that the com- 
pany plays. Some “patent medicine” 
more vicious than others. Next 
pire who sells narcotic mixtures 
under pecious claims that they will cure 
drug , the most heartless are the ex- 
Ploiter cret cures for drunkenness. 
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Throw Them Away 
WV! kindly answer the following: 


Do such drugs as spirits of ammo- 
nux vomica, digitalis, ete., dete- 
five years? We have some left 
sickness in the family and now 
so high do not care to throw 
case they were ever prescribed 
ling doctor. 
that a few drops of lemon juice 
‘btful water free from typhoid 
’ Have heard that U. S. Army 
use for soldiers. 
y harm come from using saffron 
graying hair? 


Miss C. M., California. 


raordinary precautions are fol- 
“3 you mention will deteriorate 
ne practically worthless with 
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f them are worth saving, the 
possibly excepted. In any 
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yn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the creator of the 
Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of the McClure Publications, and will answer, 
without charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, beverages, or toilet 
preparations. Please inclose a stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
ewered personally, and not (unlessof general interest) through the m 
Professor Allyn, care of The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York. 


If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be tested in an original, unopened 
plainiy ie ‘of, Lewis B. Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., with your name and address 

markcd. Where the article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufactu 
‘caler from whom the article was purchased, should be given. 
vd be sent, as well as the name of the dealer from whom 
‘pplicants for this service should state whether they are readers of or subscrib 


azine. Address 


cost more than the drugs are worth unless 
you have a considerable supply of them. 

It is not true that lemon juice renders 
water free from typhoid. It has practically 
no effect on pathogenic bacteria. 

Neither saffron nor henna will injure the 
hair, but the results sometimes following the 
use of these dyes are ludicrous (to others) and 
cause the victim to become an object of de- 
rision. 


Is Bran Digestible? 


ny a reader of McClure’s I am writing to 
ask you if you can tell me the amount 
of digestible protein in an ounce of Ballard’s 
Sanitary Edible Bran, and also what are the 
proportions of the other nutrients. 

E. R. C., Massachusetts. 


Bran is not recommended particularly as a 
food product. When finely ground more of 
its nutriment is available than otherwise. As 
a relief from constipation and as a general 
intestinal stimulant the use of bran is very 
desirable. While there is no exact data avail- 
able as to the amount of available protein in 
bran, it may be reasonably stated that of the 
total amount, 6624% is digested. Analysis 
of Ballard’s Sanitary Edible bran at this 
laboratory, shows the following: 


sn cm atececes caw’ 10.25% 
Protein. . Rae 13.66% 
REIS ade -.. 5% 
M8 ci's: see Palak ae Saks 5.62% 


It is clean, and, for the purpose designed, 
admirable. 


Goitre Remedy 


N THE March McClure’s attention was 

called to the Halsey Bros. No. 44 Goitre 
tablets. Tablets purporting to be of this make 
were submitted by a subscriber and were 
found to contain extract of the thyroid gland. 

The Halsey Bros., through W. H. Clark, 
President, write as follows: “Halsey Bros. 
Co. have manufactured homeopathic reme- 
dies of which the Goitre tablets is one, since 
1855. These tablets are composed of Homeo- 
pathic remedies indicated in goitre, and do 
not now, nor have they ever, contained thy- 
roid extract in any form. If you are disposed 
to conduct this part of your magazine hon- 
estly, you will give this denial the same prom- 
inence that you gave to the item referred to.” 

We accordingly, at various times, caused 
the purchase of the Halsey remedy by known 
agents. Examination of these tablets at this 
laboratory failed to reveal the presence of 
thyroid extract. In our opinion it is not 
present in No. 44 Goitre tablets. They con- 
tain iodine in another form. We make this 
explanation in justice to Halsey Co. Our 
correspondent submitted tablets of another 
make and has since been notified of the fact. 


Tell Your Doctor 


AM a subscriber to McClure’s and am 
sending a loaf of bread made of whole 
wheat flour, bran, dry yeast,-salt and water, 
but no sugar or swectening of any kind. Please 
tell me the amount of starch and sugar present. 
Would it be all right for a diabetic to eat? 
J. B., Illinois. 


Your bread contains about 33% (32.72%) 
of carbohydrates (starches and sugars). 
We would most strongly advise you to get 
your physician’s opinion as to whether it is 
adapted to your special case. Some could 
eat it with good results, others could not. 

Would you not enjoy, as a change in your 
dietary, a bread made of soy meal? We shall 
be glad to furnish you the names of dealers 
in this excellent product. 


rer’s name, and 
For bulk goods, a sufficient 
urchased, and date of pur- 













17 
ounces 
net. 


2, 3, and 
5 hb. packages 


Preferred from Maine to California 


Honey White Nougat Chocolate-covered Liquid Cherries 

“1842” Bitter Sweet Chocolates “Fussy” Assorted Chocolates 

Jordan Almonds Chocolate-covered Caramels 

Roasted Almonds Chocolate-covered Mint Marshmallows 

Chocolate-covered Almonds Milk Chocolates 
$1 the pound at leading drug stores (or from us). Ask for booklet. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN @®& SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


























KEEP PEACE IN THE FAMILY 
PAINT YOUR CAR YOURSELF WITH 





| FINISHES 


MAKE Wifie happy by giving the old bus a 
coat or two of Effecto. Do it yourself — 
it’s easily applied with a brush. 

Nota wax or polish, but a durable, quick-drying, high-luster 
auto enamel, made in seven colors. Try Effecto Top and 
Seat Dressing on your top. Gives a perfect finish and water- 
proofs either mohair or imitation leather tops. It’s great 


for making all upholstery and leather look like new. 

Sold by paint, hardware and auto accessory dealers. Send for Color 
Card. Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 147 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 93 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 





to McClure’s. 





PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 
Desk F659, 424-434 S. Green St. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
your new Fall and 


Book with 70 samples 
finest blue serges and advanced 


Please send me 
Winter Style 
free 


ty] 


yles in smart tweeds and mixtures 
ilso full details of your special 
lining offer. 

N ime 


Address 


High Grade Blue Serge Suit 


Made to Measure only 


GUARANTEED ALL WOOL 


SPECIAL proposition to introduce the won- 
derful values offered by pur system of tailor- 
ing. ( ; 
salesmen 


We have no agents—no dealers—no traveling 

our values make their own customers— 

and once a Bernard-Hewitt customer, always a 
Bernard-Hewitt customer. 


$1 








Thousands of business and professional men, 
college men, men in all walks of life’ the 
country over, wear and enjoy Bernard- 
Hewitt made-to-measure clothes. We 
want you, too, as a regular customer, and, 


$ FREE 


This suit is st lored to y 


fine 


SATIN 
LININ 
rictly hand tai 


ir individual 


measure, from the very finest all-wool blue, light 
I e, black gray st 1 i f the latest stvles 
you may select and | est tailors ‘in this 


y don't care for a serge suit, our Fall catalog, 
which we will send, contains generous samples of the 
latest fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures ($.5.00 to 
$32.50 enneual values all rhe satin lining gocs with 
any selection 
All we ask is that you make a trial of our system, that 
you learn how easy it is to take your own measure and 


save money on every suit We take all the risk, you 


none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 


MAIL COUPON 


For Fall and Winter 


STYLE BOOK 


SAMPLES 


FREE 





WE PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 


D 





Take Your Own 
Measure—Save 


Complete Satisfaction or Refund of Money 


$10 











You must be 


or we don’t want your money 
of exceptional style and value 


SEND TODAY 


Our big new Fall Book is ready for you 
on men’s hats, sl id furnishing 
Mail coupon ibove d pe stcard for your copy 


m McCLURE’S so that 


pleased in every particular—in fit—in styl 
Could anything be fairer? . Write today 
dress better and save money 


FOR YOUR 
COPY OF 


contains 70 samples latest woolens—also lowest 


woes ar 


or ser 


we can identify this special offer. 


tea menti 


424-434 S. Green St. Desk F659 





in workmanship and materials, 
wear tailor-made clothes 


OUR BIG BOOK 


It is your guide to correct and economical clothes buying. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I prices 











Only $2.50 down brings 
brand new Rex (10 years’ 
guarantec) built because )Sa 
world’s greatest merchandise 

house wanted a bettermachine. ™ 
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You Can Soon Become Fluent 

you so—The Rosenthal 
ul Linguistry will teach 
nd speak readily if ye will de t 


ten minutes 4 your leisu his wonderful 


r an Spa Italian jus as easily 


1 little spare time daily makes 


Common-Sense Method of Practi { 
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ench War Terms 


ortant foreign language for every American. Every man | Sent on tricl. Typewriter prices smashed! Write 
» faces the prosy ts the American army will today for big free book and startling offer. 
possibly fight Fr His chances for promotion, his 
personal convenience, his enjoyment of the advantages of his Rex Typewriter Company 
broad | be , vy increased by a speaking t. 1026 Batdi Cc 
ge of Fre I ry w 1 who is interested in Red 
r work who ants erstand the language of th 
ry her friends and & ves will be fighting in, needs a innate 
geofl French. Every whether directly engaged in ‘ 
r-work or not, will find ,tistaction in an understand: You Can Have 
ng of the language of “Papa Joffre and his great nation Beautiful { 
ar is over France w velopan enormous tra:te with j 
snd theman who can speak French will be in big demand. Eyebrows and Lashes | 
The use of “Lash-Brow-ing’ | 


nightly tends to stimulate the 
eyebrows and lashes, making them 
and luxuriant, adding 
J wonderfully to your beauty, charm 
Ss and attractiveness. Used successfully 
Send 25c (coin) and we 
will mail you “Lash-Brow-ine’ 
beauty booklet prepaid in plain se 
er. Beware of worthless imitations. 
“Lash-Brow-ine"’ has passed the McClure Westfield 
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\ g sry of French war s has been prepared : Standard of Purity. ; 
1 ackded t . sing ple “Dp the- Maybell Laboratories, 4008. 58 Indiana Ave.. Chicago) 
und of great, y value in inection with the Lom i 
This feature is of ess al hel > men and women 
rested he Army, Navy, and Red Cross 9 *.* ° 
Absolutely free, the booklet, “Revolution in the Study When writing to advertisers— 
1 Teaching of Foreign Languages,” which describes 
i rethox Sen th < ow ° ’ , 5 > oo 
Ros rethod = fully for the booklet now mention Me LURE Ss. 
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Food “Bits” 


Have You Discovered Yours—and Are You Doing It? 
by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


—™ HIS is the month when 
the war-gardens ripen. 
This is the month when 
every yard, and ~patch, 
and potato pen ‘that 
we never knew existed 
shall offer up its yield. 








114,062,500 pounds in a year? Ask , 
German soldier in the trenches what he would 
pay for just one pound of this. 

One small left-over scrap of perfectly good 
meat or fish wasted every day in every 
home in the United States equals almost 
500,000,000 pounds of valuable animal food in 








This is the month ayear—the edible portion of acombined herd 
when the boy, with his of 538,000 beef animals, 291,000 calves, 625,. 
first bushel gathered, 000 sheep and lambs, and over 2,132,000 hogs? 
feels that he has at Every year 13,000,000 dozen strictly fresh 


eggs spoil in storage just because they have 
been slightly cracked by careless handling 
somewhere between the hen and the cold 
room? 

Every fall many sections in many states 
in the United States are literally carpeted 
with sound windfall apples, that these 
apples are never gathered nor used, that it 
would cost very little more than the price 
of the container to can them, almost nothing, 
comparatively, to dry them, and that later 
in the year many of us must pay five cents a 
piece for every apple needed — and that many 
of us who need them can have no apples at 
all? One can of windfall apples can be steril- 
ized in sixteen minutes; it will hold apples 
enough for two meals for a family of five. 

That this is only part of it all — that the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
can give you more of these figures if you want 
them — that’ this department can tell you 
just what this waste means figured in land, 
and dollars, and labor, and effort — and that 
all this gathered together and thrown into 
our defense might alone be enough to swing 
the balance in the Way that it must go? 


last earned the right to be called a citizen 
of the country, to be recognized as a soldier 
in her defense. With his hoe put back in 
the corner, beaming with all the pride of a 
first success, he takes the bushel to the 
market place to sell it to someone whe 
needs it, who has been waiting for it while 
he grew it, to offer it as his share, as his 
summer's worth of labor. 

The market turns him down —the other 
farmers got there first! But the boy doesn’t 
care. He puckers his lips into a whistle, 
and takes the basket to another market. 
And this one doesn’t need it! And again 
the boy doesn’t care — perhaps — but he 
forgets the whistle this time. He carries 
his basket to your door. And — you may 
have all the food you need! But don't 
say that to the boy. Buy it — buy it any- 
way. Eat it, can it, give it away — but 
save that boy’s courage and his first en- 
thusiasm. Precious as the food itself may 
be, the boy with a farm in his bonnet is 
worth even more. 


The Burden 


NTO the shoulders of the farmer and 

the housekeeper has the burden of 
this great war of ours been thrust, but how- 
ever willing and efficient those patient shoul- 
ders may be, they cannot carry that burden 
alone. The farmer may plant and till and 
reap every available acre, the housekeeper 
may cook and serve and stretch the food 
produced without one bit of waste, but 
neither one nor the other can eat our food 
for us, nor definitely control our selection. 
Mr. Hoover, as usual, in one of his master 
summaries, has neatly packed the whole 
present food duty of every individual into a 
nut shell: A clean plate, no unnecessary 
eating, the use of local and perishable foods 
in place of staples fitted for export, and food 
knowledge. The latter, so that the clean 
plate, and the limited portion, and the con- 
trolled selection shall not be paid for at the 
cost of health or body vigor. 

Unless we recognize and live this creed 
every day, and three times every day, the 
shoulders of the farmer and housekeeper 
must break under their unusual burden. 
When you eat—whether it is at home, or in 
one of our biggest hotels, or at the lunch 
counter around the corner—choose fruits, 
or vegetables, or eggs, or milk, or fresh fish 
rather than meat and cereal dishes, and if 
you must have bread, ask for rye or corn, 
or any other kind rather than wheat— and 
do not break a roll, and then forget to eat 
it — and do not ask for cake at all. 


How Many? 


R. BENSON, king of our great home 

canning industry, does not believe that 
any American home has properly qualified 
for the winter season unless it is fortified 
with 365 jars or cans or packages of pre- 
served fruit of some kind, 365 jars of vege- 
tables and 365 jars of meat, or fish, or soup. 
How many such jars are now in your home? 
How many more are you planning for? 








What You Can’t Can — Fan 


NLY an electric fan, but a world of 
power at that — once you have seen tt 
working, or tried to make it work for yourself 
It is possible that many of us do not know 
how to put food into cans so that it will 
keep for winter use. It is possible that many 
of us have not the time to try. It is possible 
that many of us have not the cash to pay for 
jars or cans. It is possible that many of 
us cannot buy jars or cans at any price 
It is possible, as we may have con ientiousl) 
figured it, that the bit of surplus food we 
may have is not worth the trouble it would 
be to can it. Just at present, however, food 
is actually worth more than time, oF cash, 
or strength, or any other meas ible com- 
modity, and, surely, there is some bit of 
fresh fruit or vegetable now in almost ever 
garden, or on many available market stands, 
that, cannot be eaten today or tomorrow. 
fo take this food and wash ii off, to et! 
it up into thin slices, to spread it on ope 
trays, to stand it in the sunshine, or De 
the fire, or — easiest of all — in front of yout 
revolving electric fan, and let ii stay ther 
until “leathery” is very little trouble. Later, 
when you need it, when the coun!) needs it, 








Figures That Talk 


O you know that: 

One slice of bread wasted every day 
in every home in the United States equals 
over 7,000,000 bushels of wheat in a year, hat 
or 365,000,000 loaves — bread enough to that is the time you will realize what om 
feed 1,000,000 wheat hungry French soldiers trouble and food is really worth. ¢ ang ’ 
for one whole year? potatoes, onions, spinach, carrots, Pad 

One cupful of milk wasted every day in measured by the pound — or b) the or 
every home in the United States equals —can easily be reduced to ounces by ied 
almost 500,000,000 quarts in a year — milk use of your electric fan, and safely tut it 
enough to feed those million starving Belgian away in tiny water-proof paper a - 
babies for one whole year? future use. It is said that Germany has " 

One small butter ball wasted every day — of such dried food packed away in every 


; 
" #- - > not we! 
in every home in the United States equals Why not 


and cranny of her storerooms. 


Questions regarding any phase of this food article will be answered 
by the Editorial Department. This service is free to McClure readers 
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WHAT THE WAR DEPT. SAYS: 
** 1 beg you to say to your employees 
that the War Department does ap- 
prove of their enterprise and thanks 
them in behalf of many a homesick 
soldier and sailor who will be cheered 
not merely by the kindly gifts them- 
selves, but still more by the spirit of 
cordial and homely sympathy which 
inspires them.’’ 
NEWTON D. BAKER 
Secretary of War 


“EMPTY?” 





0. SwWARD IXHOR™™=? 





“GUN SMOKE EVERYWHERE— 


But not a whiff of TOBACCO SMOKE to cheer a fellow up!” 


HE English “Tommies” have their pipes kept filled by the folks at home. 
The French “ Poilus” never want for a smoke—their friends are “on the job”. 
The “ Anzacs”’ have all the tobacco they can use sent them by their loved ones. 

And now the time has come for Americans to send little packages of happiness to our ‘‘Sammies”’ in the trenches 
and our “‘ Jackies’’ with the fleet. These lads are defending your homes and your lives—show them your appreciation. 

Besides facing the foe, our boys must experience homesickness, loneliness, dreary hours in the trenches, uncomfortable 
days in torpedo-boat destroyers. Tobacco cheers them; home and friends loom up in the fragrant puffs; they can fight 
the devil after a smoke. Help us to give them the “smokes” they crave and need. 


25c keeps a soldier or sailor supplied with tobacco for a week! 
$1 sends our brave defenders a month’s supply—ACT! 
Each quarter buys a package of tobacco and cigarettes worth 45 cents, enough to make one of your defenders happy 
for a week. 
One dellar will make him and his trench mates glad fora month. Prominent magazines and newspapers stand back 
of this movement. It has been warmly endorsed by both the War and Navy departments. 


A War Souvenir For You “The packets were distributed tonight to the members of this com- 

A feature of this fund is that in each package is enclosed a post card pany, and it gives me great pleasure to convey to you the sincere thanks 
addressed to the donor: If it is possible for the soldier or sailor re- which they expressed on receipt of same. I may say that such tokens of 
ceiving the tobacco to mail you this post-card receipt, it will be a war remembrance are very cheering to the boys, being an earnest of the fact 





souvenir you will treasure forever. that while they are ‘doing their bit’ here the friends at home have not 
Hurry up with your ‘“‘smokes” forgotten them.” H. Donisthorpe, (Capt.), Commanding No... Co., 
Dive into your pocket. Out comes a quarter, a half-dollar,a note. Canadian Forestry Corps. 
Mail it at once—currency, stamps, check or money order. The quicker The Mud on Vimy Ridge USE THIS COUPON—DO IT NOW! 
it comes, the quicker our boys will have their smokes. A similar fund “ Many thanks for tobacco. It es ee Ge a a — o— == 


in England has sent over four million packages to soldiers and sailors. arrived O. K. It made us forget “Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund,” 


Here is one way to do your “bit” —ACT! the mud on Vimy Ridge.” W. | 25 West 44th Street, New York. 
fa . om , . ° Gentlemen: 
Letters of Appreciation - C. Smith, Capt. and Adjt., _ | want to do my part to cheer up the American soldiers who are 
Here are samples of the letters of appreciation that come back toCan- Canadian Cyclist’s Batt., A. fighting my battle in France. If tobacco will do it—I'm for tobacco 
ada, England and France from the lads who have been comforted. E. F (CHECK BELOW HOW YOU DESIRE TO CONTRIBUTE) 


I send you herewith $ . my contribution toward the purchase | 

of tobacco for American soldiers This does not obligate me to 
contribute more 

Send your money today—use the coupon! I enclose $1.00. 1 will “adopt a soldier” and send you $1.00 a 

month to supply him with “smokes” for the duration of the war. | 


‘OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND? | = 00000000000 : 
| 


25 West 44th Street, New York City 


Depository: Irving National Bank, New York 
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UXITE HOSIERY is the logical 
| associate of fine clothes — the fin- 
Its closely woven 
beautiful and 


ishing, touch. 
texture 1S lustrous, 
comfortable. 


Its soft, firm body results from a recent 
triumph of specialized methods in which only 
an abundance of the finest of materials and pure 
dyes are used. There is no occasion to “load’ 
this hosiery with mineral compounds —a 
makeshift practice of dis®uising, flimsy hose. 


No matter how tempting, other hosiery may 
look, only an expert can detect the short- 


comings. To avoid all risk, be sure to ask fo 
Luxite when you order. 
Men’s Silk, 55c a pair; Women’s Silk, 
all popular prices up to $2 a pair 

Luxite is also made in fine lisle, cotton and Gola 
Ray (scientific silk), for men, women and children 
prices as low as 25c a pair. 

Most 00d stores are prepared to supply you. 
you fail to find Luxite nearby, write us for illustrate 
booklet and price list. 

LUXITE TEXTILES, Incorporated 
Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 


624 Fowler Street Milwaukee, W1 
New York Chicago San Francisco Liverpool 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA, LIMITED, LONDON, CANAD 








